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ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  college, 
he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  ex- 
amination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents 
within  the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  23,  24  and  25, 
1909. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board*  (of  which  Colgate 
University  is  a  member).  These  examinations  will  be  held 
June  14-19,  1909.  All  applications  for  examination  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application.  Applications  for 
examinations  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on 


*A.  general  Board  representing  various  colleges  In   New  England,  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 
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the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  on  or  before  Monday,  May  31,  1909;  applications 
for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  24,  1909,  and 
applications  for  examination  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  10,  1909. 
Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  ac- 
cepted wThen  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of 
the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  fee.  The  examination 
fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  can- 
not be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  re- 
mitted by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York 
to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A 
list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Board  in  June,  1909,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Re- 
quests that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be 
required  by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 

ADMISSION    BY   CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as 
follows: 

Regents'  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  recent  date  will  be 
accepted  for  entrance  to  college  in  all  subje  "ts  where  the  stand- 
ing is  75%  or  over,  with  the  following  qualifications:  (a) 
Work  in  English  must  represent  15  Regents'  counts,  instead 
of  13;  (b)  The  work  in  Intermediate  Algebra  must  have  been 
completed  within  one  year  previous  to  date  of  entering  College 
(c)     Not  less  than  three  years  of  Greek  will  be  accepted;  (d). 
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Elective  subjects  must  conform    to    the    admission    require- 
ments of  the  College,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory 
courses  may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from 
their  Principals.  Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  cre- 
dentials must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year.  Otherwise  the  entrance  exami- 
nations must  be  taken.  No  student  who  has  not  submitted 
sufficient  credentials  or  passed  the  necessary  examinations 
will  be  admitted  to  recitations,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Faculty.  Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements 
for  subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent, 
or  above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  result  of  such  ex- 
amination may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College, 
as  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  Year. 
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MATRICULATION 

Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  in- 
structions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or 
correction  of  defective  credentials;  and  the  student  will  be 
definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  After 
matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may  proceed 
to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN   CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  intended 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  periods  of 
prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  the 
preparatory  school.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work. 
For  admission  to  any  course  (including  a  special  course), 
candidates  are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one- 
half  units,  in  such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  outline.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  con- 
ditions exceeding  one  and  one-half  units  and  this  maximum 
amount  will  not  be  allowed  unless  preparation  has  been  other- 
wise full  and  thorough. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
ENGLISH 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  by  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

NOTE:— No  candidate  will  be    accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraph*. 

(a)  Reading. — The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be 
the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge 
of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability 
to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the 
examination,  it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  should  read  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year 
in  which  they  propose  to  present  themselves  for  this  part  of 
the  examination. 

In  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  ten  books  selected  as  prescribed 
below  from  the  following  list  are  to  be  offered  for  examination: 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected) : 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected): 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roaer  ole  Coverley  Paper*  in  the  Spectator:  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected): 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  (selections); 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books  II    and    ///, 
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with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  ColJins,  Gray,  Cowper  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected^ : 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield)  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner; Blackmore's 
Lorna   Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected': 

Irving's  Sketch  Book)  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach:  Carlyie's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship)  Emerson's  Essays  (selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected): 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Book  IV,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish;  Tennysou's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cava- 
lier Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
From  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  From  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
The  Boy  and  The  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidip- 
pides. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 
answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar, 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 
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The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1909,  1910,  and  1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Ly- 
cidas,  Comvs,  V Allegro, and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burn?. 

HISTORY 

The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Gieek  and 
Roman  history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  history. 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year 
of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per 
week,  or  two  years  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is 
given  three  times  per  week. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require 
comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather 
than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  presup- 
pose the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  prac- 
tice in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested 
by  requiring  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  out- 
line map. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.     (a)     Plane  Geometry:     Beman  and  Smith's,    Chau- 
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venet's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent   in 
some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first.  370 
pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  identi- 
ties and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily  and 
correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics  in 
the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course 
should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry.  In 
this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention:  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations  upon 
positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers,  pro- 
ducts and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factoring, 
reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imaginary 
numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  principles  of  equiva- 
lency in  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  the  so- 
lution of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring,  where  this  can  be 
done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula,  the  use  of  factoring 
in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic  and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  methods. 

Those  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  Algebra  are  ad- 
vised to  present  Solid  Geometry  for  entrance;  opportunity  can 
then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall  Term  to  review  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under  thorough  instruction.  Three 
units. 

B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as  in  standard 
texts.     One  half  unit. 

LANGUAGES 

Latin.     Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I— IV) :  six  orations 
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of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for 
the  poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  &  Greenough  preferred);  and  Jones's  or  Bennett's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  foregoing  require- 
ments are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  desired  amount 
of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit,  Rolfe's  Viri  Romae 
for  a  part  of  the  Casar,  Sallust's  Catiline  for  a  part  of  the 
Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  beginning  Vergil. 
Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the  authors  named. 
It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates  should  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and  verse  at  sight. 
Four  Units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Vergil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For 
two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may 
be  offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in 
Herodotus  may  be  substituted.     Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  Ger- 
man correctly  and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount 
in  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
translate  simple  German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or 
works  are  designated,  but  the  amount  read  should  be  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should 
be  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Constant  drill  in 
accurate  translation,  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  should  be  given.  Five  recitations  a  week  during 
one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     Preparation  by  the 
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so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supplemented  by  sys- 
tematic drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the 
uses  of  model  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to 
translate  ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility 
not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year).     1.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard 
authors  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger-. 
man  authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be 
given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French 
correctly  and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises  from  English  into  French.  4. 
Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
prose  at  sight.  The  amount  read  should  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  modern  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  larger  amount  be  read, 
hasty  and  superficial  reading  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammatical 
forms  and  principles  and  in  composition.  Five  recitations  a 
week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applications  in 
the  construction  of  sentences.    2.    Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare 
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irregular  verb  forms  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses.  3.  Abili- 
ty to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  work,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pages  of  modern  prose  and  verse  should  be  read.  The 
selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors  and  should 
include  plays  as  well  as  stories  or  historical  reading.  One 
year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 

(Third  Year).  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classical  authors 
such  as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given 
to  this  work.     One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these 
recitations  are  conducted. 

SCIENCES 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and 
theories  of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text-books. 
The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  Course  2  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certifi- 
cates are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text-book  used  must  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 
One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics.  The  work  should 
include  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 
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Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must 
bring  note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in 
the  laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed 
in  each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.      One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text-books  of  Gil- 
bert and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or 
laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Committee  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational 
Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.  One  unit  or 
one-half  unit. 

Geology.  Text-books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geography, 
evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.  One  unit  or  one- 
half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the 
common  forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the 
forms  studied;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations 
to  man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  for  a  year  is  that  of  the 
outline  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  One 
unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  labora- 
tory and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  phys- 
ical world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  proposed 
by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  in- 
cluding a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.     One-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering 
the  physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue, 
nutrition,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  gen- 
eral and  animal  metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  muscular  system.     One  unit. 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least 
six  years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  ma- 
triculation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least  four 
years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  subjects, 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science, 
art,  and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have, 
including  gymnastics,  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week 
throughout  the  Freshman  year  and  sixteen  hours  of  work 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year;  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  every  student  is  required  to  have  fifteen  hours  of  work 
per  week.  In  both  courses  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  is 
prescribed.  Throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  gymnastics  is 
prescribed  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to  be  elected  from 
certain  well  defined  groups  of  studies.  During  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Junior  year,  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed. 
All  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  special- 
ty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great 
writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied;  then  follow  master- 
pieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  philos- 
ophy, and  special  courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 
PRESCRIBED   FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Lselius  and  the  Cato  Major  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at 
sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  syntax  are  reviewed,  and 
important  principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures. 
Fall  Term y  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  character- 
istics of  this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  Roman  national  ideals.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with 
care  some  of  his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  Odes.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin 
literature,  Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  edition).  History  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  5  or  7.     Three  hours. 
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7.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected 
view  of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest 
work  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature 
completed.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  History 
of  Roman  literature  completed.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Course  7.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

third    year 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin.  At- 
tention will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits 
of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary, 
of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper 
helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in 
conducting  recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  1908. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Roman  Philosophy.  In  alternate  years  with  the 
preceding  course,  a  term's  work  is  offered  in  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  Romans.  Selections  from  Cicero,  chiefly  from 
his  De  Finibus,  or  from  Seneca  will  be  read.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

11.  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are 
read  from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied  for 
two  terms  by  those  who  so  desire.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
Offered  in  1909.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Teachers'  Course  in  Secondary  Latin.  Selections 
from  CaBsar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  are  critically   examined    with 
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intent  to  discover  and  solve,  as  far  as  possible,  all  varieties  of 
problems  which  meet  the  young  teacher  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  class  room.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  syntax, 
special  study  of  difficult  points,  practice  in  conducting  recita- 
tions, and  discussions  of  problems  and  results.  This  course 
may  be  substituted  for  course  12.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Further  reading  at  sight 
from  Lysias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings 
from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the 
Homeric  Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND     YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR   SOPHOMORES 

4.  Tragedy.  Two  plays,  with  prelections  from  others. 
Development  of  the  Greek  Drama.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Comedy.  Aristophanes.  The  Clouds,  Frogs,  or 
Knights.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Tragedy.  Some  play  or  plays  not  studied  in  course  4. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Demosthenes.     Oration  on  the  Crown.     Legal  pro 
cedure   and   political   institutions   of   the   Athenians.     Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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8.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  character- 
istics as  an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of 
Athenian  statesmen.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

THIRD  AND     FOURTH   YEARS 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

9.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Phsedo  of  Plato  or  selec- 
tions from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
are  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special 
regard  to  their  philosophic  content.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  A  course  requir- 
ing no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  open  to  all  students  who  have 
taken  Psychology.  Weber's  text-book  is  used.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

11.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type, 
with  attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament 
or  selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to 
differences  from  Attic  Greek.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  12  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

13.  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course  in  Greek 
composition,  designed  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching 
Greek,  is  offered  to  students  whose  proficiency  renders  them 
competent  to  pursue  it.     Spring  Term,,  three  hours. 

Courses  11  and  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

14.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardiner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  Modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

15.  A.  Elements  of  Greek.  To  Freshmen  or  Sopho- 
mores not  having  presented  Greek  for  entrance  to  college,  but 
desiring  to  begin  the  study  with  a  view  to  reading  Attic  authors 
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in  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  an  opportunity  is  offered, 
under  a  competent  instructor,  to  do  the  requisite  preparatory- 
work,  extending  through  two  years.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

(1).     First  Greek  Book,  followed  by  Anabasis. 

(2).     Anabasis  two  terms,  Iliad  one  term. 

B.  Another  beginners'  course  is  offered  to  those  students 
who  desire  to  study  the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  work  of  this  latter  course  is 
conducted  by  the  Instructor  in  the  Elements  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Three  Terms,  four 
hours. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

FOR   JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

1.  Hebreav  Language.  This  course  includes  grammati- 
cal study,  translation  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  English  into 
Hebrew,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  syntax.     Three  Terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  A  brief  sketch  of 
Babylonian  history,  and  a  fuller  study  of  Assyrian  history  and 
civilization.     Offered  in    1909.     Fall    Term,   two  hours. 

3.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  This 
course  covers  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  the  end  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  Greek  period. 
Offered  in  1910.     Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  the  Maccabean  Period.  This  course  in- 
cludes the  Maccabean  war  and  the  rule  of  the  Maccabean 
princes,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  Roman  period.  Offered 
in  1910.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Oriental  Discoveries.  This  course  considers  recent 
oriental  discoveries,  especially  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt,  in  their  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  historical  and  literary  points  of  contact.  Of- 
fered in  19Q8.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 
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6.  Semitic  Religions.  A  study  of  Old  Testament  teach- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  ancient  Semitic 
religions.     Offered  in  1909.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


GERMAN 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  to  read  it  with 
facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the  German  language 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third, 
by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give 
the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  life,  and  art  of 
the  German  people. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic 
drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid 
reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from 
such  authors  as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Com- 
position.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

second  year 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  This  course  is  conducted  in 
three  or  four  sections,  to  which  students  are  assigned  after  an 
informal  examination  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  elementary 
principles.  The  work  in  the  various  sections  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  the  students. 

The  work  of  the  Fall  term  will  consist  of  the  reading  of 
various  modern  stories  and  novels,  with  careful  review  of  and 
constant  and  persistent  drill  in  grammatical  principles.     In 
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the  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  study  of  literature  with  the  careful  reading  of  such  works 
as  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  and  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  and  Die  GeschichteDesDreizig  Jaehrigen 
Krieges;  Goethe's  Egmont  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schef- 
fel's  cler  Trompeter  von  Saekkingen;  Frey tag's  Die  Journal- 
isten;and  Kleist's  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg.  Three  terms,  three 
hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  Von  Barnhelm,  and  Emilia  Galot- 
ti.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.     Occasional  lectures.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Lessing's  Nathan  Der  Weise.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  Given  in  1908. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in 
1909-10.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Fatjsi.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations.     Given  in  1910.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Given  in  1909.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Lyric  Poetry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Scientific  German.  This  course  is  for  advanced 
students  in  German  who  have  done  considerable  work  in  the 
sciences,  and  who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
vocabulary  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  anatomy.  Given 
in  1910,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 
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12.  Practical  drill  in  conversation,  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

13.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Fall   Term,   three  hours. 

14.  Gothic.  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar. 
Balg's  Gothic  Bible.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
a  student  may  get  four  years  of  work  in  French,  if  he  so  desires. 
The  year  courses  in  Spanish  and  Italian  are  intended  to  give 
him  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  literature  of 
these  languages  to  continue  the  subjects  by  himself  with  profit. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  not  sim- 
ply a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  an 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  Emphasis 
is  laid,  in  the  first  year,  upon  pronunciation,  grammar  work  and 
composition.  In  the  second  year,  the  student  is  expected  to 
perfect  his  ability  to  translate  French  into  idiomatic  English. 
Grammar  work  and  composition  are  continued  and  some  stress 
is  put  upon  the  literary  study  of  the  works  read.  In  the  third 
year,  while  translation  and  grammar  drill  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  work  is  primarily  a  literary  study,  except  in  Course 
5  which  is  a  composition  course,  intended  for  those  expecting 
to  teach  the  language.  From  the  first,  the  ear  of  the  student 
is  trained  to  understand  the  foreign  language  when  read  to 
him,  but  the  necessities  of  the  class-room  make  it  impossible 
to  give  each  member  of  the  class  much  opportunity  to  speak 
it  himself.  For  this  reason,  there  are  offered  in  the  three  lang- 
uages of  the  department,  phonograph  courses  which  do  much 
toward    meeting    this  need. 
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FRENCH 

FIRST   YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Com- 
position. This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is 
designed  as  a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  lit- 
erature.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND     YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  This  course  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  2a  and  2b,  based  upon  a  test,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  as 
to  ability  to  read  French  at  sight. 

Course  2a  consists  of  the  study  of  an  easy  nineteenth  cent- 
ury novel,  together  with  a  thorough  review  of  grammar,  includ- 
ing the  irregular  verbs. 

Course  2b  consists  of  the  literary  study  of  a  more  difficult 
novel  from  Balzac  or  Hugo,  and  is  elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century  Comedy.  The  authors  read 
vary  from    year  to  year.     Composition.       Winter  Term,  three 

hours. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

THIRD   YEAR 

5.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  This 
course,  intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the 
language,  consists  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles  and 
forms,  extended  work  in  composition  and  practice  in  conver- 
sation based  upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  Given  in 
1909.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  History  of  French  Literature.  Given  in  1908. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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7  and  8.  The  French  Drama  From  Corneille  to  Ros- 
tand. This  course  cannot  be  elected  for  a  single  term.  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

9.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

SPANISH 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

10.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Given  in 
1908-1909.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

11.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

ITALIAN 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

12.  Elements  of  the  Italian  Language.  Given  in 
1909-1910.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

13.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of 
a  phonograph.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  literature;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain 
great  periods,  types,  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the 
various  forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  English  Language. 

first    year 

1.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  Funda- 
mental principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary 
art.  (c)  Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  through- 
out the  course.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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2.  Historical  Introduction.  English  B;  which  is 
Course  2  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the 
Department  of  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine 
training  in  theme-writing  with  studies  of  the  history  of  English 
Literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

3.  Advanced  Course.  A  study  of  the  great  literature  of 
some  important  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  revelation 
of  the  life  of  the  age;  or  of  some  one  of  the  great  literary  types, 
with  reference  to  its  essential  characteristics  and  its  historical 
development  in  English  literature.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  certain  great  authors.  In  1908-1909,  the  Vic- 
torian Age,  including  American  literature  of  the  same  period, 
with  special  consideration  of  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  and  Arnold.  In  1909-1910,  the  Drama, 
with  special  consideration  of  Shakspere.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

4.  Senior  Seminar  Course.  Offered  only  in  connection 
with  Course  3,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics.  The 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reports,  papers,  and  dis- 
cussions. The  class  will  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  ap- 
proved Seniors  who  are  pursuing  their  third  year  of  literary 
work  in  College.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon,  (a)  Elementary  course.  Aims  at 
thorough  grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  modern  English,  (b)  Linguistic  and  literary 
study  of  some  of  the  more  important  poems.  Outlines  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  (a)  Chrono- 
logical study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  (b)  Middle 
English  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  History 
of  the  development  of  the  English  Language.  Outlines  of 
Middle  English  literature.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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Course  1  must  precede  courses  3  and  4.  Courses  1,  3,  4,  and 
5  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms  each.  In  courses 
3  and  4,  different  subjects  are  considered  in  successive  years; 
these  courses  may  therefore  be  taken  more  than  once. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
I.    Rhetoric 

FIRST     YEAR 

1.  English  A.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  in- 
vention. Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures. 
Essays  are  required  and  receive  criticism.  Three  Terms, 
three  hours. 

SECOND      YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  B.  Historical  Introduction,  which  is  Course  2 
of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the  Department 
of  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine  training  in  theme- 
writing,  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  Literature. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

THIRD  AND   FOURTH   YEARS 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

3.  English  C.  Teachers'  Course  in  English  Composi- 
tion. This  course  combines  the  correction  of  themes  with 
the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Literary  Art.  Only  those  students 
whose  work  in  English  A  and  English  B  has  been  satisfactory, 
may  elect  English  C.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

II.  Public  Speaking 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

1.  Elocution.  Orations.  Theory  of  Debate.  Three 
Terms,  one  hour. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
ELECTIVE     FOR     JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Debates  and  Extemporaneous  Speech.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Commencement  Speakers'  Course.  A  course  in  the 
Composition  and  Delivery  of,  Orations.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  speak  on  Commencement  Day. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work   is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

1.     Prescribed  for  Freshmen: 

Three  of  the  following  term  courses  are  required  of 
all  Freshmen.  The  particular  courses  taken  will  depend  upon 
the  subjects  offered  for  entrance,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
shall  be  taken  will  be  determined  upon  consultation  with  the 
instructor  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  Three  Terms,  four 
hours. 

Solid  and  spherical  geometry:     Beman  and  Smith 

Algebra.  Review  of  elementary  definitions  and  princi- 
ples; Functional  notation;  Equivalence  of  equations  and  of 
systems  of  equations,  with  theory  and  practice;  Quadratic 
and  higher  equations  and  systems;  Graphic  algebra;  Theory 
of  Exponents;  Logarithms;  Theory  of  Limits.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  Algebra. 
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Algebra.  A  continuation  of  the  above  course,  including 
further  work  in  logarithms,  exponents  and  limits,  infinite 
series,  theory  of  equations.     Taylor's  College  Algebra. 

Plane  trigonometry,  including  radian  measure,  and  the 
solution  of  trigonometric  equations.  Taylor1  s  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. 

2.  First  Year  Engineering: 

(a).  Geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing.  Ele- 
mentary exercises,  selected  geometrical  problems,  cross  section- 
ing, shading,  tracing.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

(b).  Lettering.  The  form  and  proportions  of  standard 
letters,  details  of  construction,  methods  of  spacing,  laying  out 
titles,  isometric  drawings.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

(c).  Land  surveying.  Theory  of  surveying,  use  and  ad- 
justment of  instruments,  compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying, 
stadia  measurements,  balancing  surveys,  laying  out  and  sub- 
dividing land,  azimuth  and  repetition  traverses.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

Note.  In  courses  2  and  5,  three  hours  of  drawing  or 
field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

3.  Sophomore  Electives: 

(a).  Spherical  and  advanced  plane  trigonometry. 
Taylor's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Part  II  of  Loney's 
Plane  Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

(b).  Advanced  algebra.  Series,  theory  of  equations, 
solution  of  systems  of  higher  equations.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

For  the  spring  term,  2c,  or  Sa. 

4.  Sophomore    Electives: 

(a).  Analytic  geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordi- 
nates, equations  of  loci,  straight  lines,  conic  sections  and  their 
elementary  properties,  more  common  higher  plane  curves. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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(b).  Differential  calculus.  Differentiation  of  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  functions,  practical  applications  to 
kinematics  and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive  differentiation,  in- 
determinate forms,  expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  differentiation  of  functions  of 
two  or  more  variables.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

(c).  Integral  calculus.  Direct  integration,  definite 
integrals  and  their  application  to  kinematics  and  to  finding 
the  areas  of  curves,  integration  of  rational  fractions,  integration 
by  rationalization,  integration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas, 
integration  by  series,  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  solids  of  revolution.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Second  Year  Engineering: 

(a).  Railroad  surveying.  Simple,  compound,  and  re- 
versed curves;  wyes,  switches,  and  turn-outs;  corps  organized 
for  preliminary  survey  of  a  cross-country  railroad,  elevation 
of  centre  line  and  topography  taken,  grade  determined, degree 
of  curves  fixed  and  paper  location  made,  slope  stakes  set,  earth- 
work calculated.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

(b).  Pen  and  colored  topography.  Conventional 
methods  of  representation,  topographical  signs,  hill  shading, 
copying,  reducing,  and  enlarging  maps.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

(c).  Topographical  surveying.  Transit  and  stadia 
rods,  plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side  readings,  and  contour  lines. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Junior  Electives: 

(a,  b).  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  course  4,  embracing 
the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  three  hours. 

(c).  Differential  equations.  Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisite  courses  4,  6  (a,  b). 

7.  Senior  Electives: 

(a).  Differential  equations.  Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisite  course  6c. 
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(b).  Determinants  and  the  theory  of  equations. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours.     Prerequisite  courses  3  (a,  b). 

(c).  Teachers'  course  in  mathematics.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  Electives  in  Geometry: 

(c).  Analytic  geometry.  Course  4a  continued,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with 
two  variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfaces  of 
the  second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  (a,  b).  Descriptive  geometry.  Lectures  and  orid- 
nal  problems.  Alternate  years.  Given  in  1908-1909.  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours.     Prerequisites,  courses  4,  8c. 


PHYSICS 

FIRST      YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible, 
elect  with  it  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of 
the  entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course 
on  condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics,  course  1.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is 
devoted  to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae. 
The  student  is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  to 
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acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods   of    physical 
measurements. 

Prerequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem 
work.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  course  4. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering 
and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more  com- 
plete than  that  given  in  course  1 .  The  course  consists  of  text- 
book work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  the  text.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  course  4. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

One  year  of  work  in  this  department  is  prescribed  for  all 
students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science.  With  this 
exception,  the  work  for  all  students  is  elective  but  may  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  remainder  of  their  course. 

Each  course  is  arranged  for  one  year  of  work  on  the  basis  of 
three  hours  of  credit  per  week;  but  in  the  advanced  courses, 
work  necessary  for  six  hours  of  credit  per  week  may  be  elected. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  for  each 
hour  of  credit.  Written  examinations  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses,  and  oral  examinations  in  connection  with 
laboratory  courses  are  frequently  given. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects as  outlined  in  the  different  courses,  but  also,  to  train 
the  student  in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develop  his  powers  of 
observation. 
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FIRST     YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners.  In- 
struction is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures,  with 
bi-weekly  written  examinations.  During  the  study  of  the 
metals  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory,  where  the  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the 
common  reagents  in  the  determination  of  metals  and  acids 
in  simple  solution. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  do  not  present  chemistry  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  and  is  elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  Course 
in  Arts.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  including 
blowpipe  analysis,  the  separation  of  metals  and  acids  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  solution  and  analysis  of  solid  mixtures,  includ- 
ing alloys  and  minerals.  Frequent  oral  examinations,  as 
well  as  occasional  explanatory  lectures  are  given  during  the 
course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  present  chemistry  for  admission  to 
college,  and  is  elective  for  all  others  who  have  had  Course  1, 
or  its  equivalent.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

THIRD     YEAR 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  includ- 
ing the  more  important  determinations  and  separations  and 
employing  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  Those  who  elect  extra  hours  of  work  in  this  course 
will  be  given  some  of  the  simpler  electrolytic  determinations, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  take  up  the  analysis 
of  certain  commercial  products,  ores,  etc. 

This  course  is  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  Course 
2,  or  its  equivalent.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 
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FOUETH    YEAR 

4.  Mineral  Analysis.  This  course  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  learned  in  Course  3.  It  consists  of 
the  analysis  of  typical  minerals  by  approved  methods,  and 
also  includes  rock  analysis.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to 
teach  the  student  accurate  methods  and  also  to  make  accurate 
analyses.     Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry is  a  course  of  about  fifty  lectures  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work.  The  lectures  cover  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  description  of  the  typical  compounds. 
The  laboratory  work  is  a  course  in  organic  preparations  fol- 
lowing the  methods  given  in  Gatterman's  Practical  Methods 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  or  some  other  standard  work  of  similar 
scope,  and  requiring  from  about  150  to  about  450  hours  of 
actual  work,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  elected  for 
this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had  Course 
3.  In  special  cases  members  of  the  Senior  class  may  elect  this 
course  after  having  had  Course  2.  Three  Terms,  three  or  six 
hours. 

6.  Special  Courses.  In  special  cases  some  of  the  simple 
courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken  by  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  place  of  the  third  term  of  Courses 
4  or  5.     Spring  Term,  three  or  six  hours. 


MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  is  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  2  in  Chemistry.  It 
includes  the  study  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  impor- 
tant physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed 
in  their  determination,  together  with  the  classification  and 
special  study  of  the  more  important  minerals.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  three  hours. 
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2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  have  had  the 
preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments 
and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  edu- 
cation requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological 
and  the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  three 
years  of  continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach 
these  subjects  or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text- 
books for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and 
written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of 
the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fos- 
tered. The  significant  questions  which  subjects  in  natural  his- 
tory raise  at  the  present  time  will  receive  such  discussion  as 
may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  ar- 
ranged after  the  organization  of  classes. 

Through  the  completion  of  Lathrop  Hall  a  large  depart- 
ment library  and  a  reorganized  museum  will  be  accessible 
for  regular  work. 

GEOLOGY 

The  following  should  be  noted  as  to  the  order  of  work. 
Course  1  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work.  Either  2  or  3  may 
be  taken  as  second  year  work  by  those  who  desire  two  years 
of  study  in  geological  subjects.  If  three  years  are  desired 
the  order  in  which  2  and  3  are  taken  is  not  material.  Both 
2  and  3  may  be  taken  during  the  same  year. 

FOR     SOPHOMORES 

1.  General  Geology.  This  course  gives  an  introduction 
to  the  several  phases  of  geology  usually  comprehended  under 
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the  terms  dynamical,  structural  and  historical.  Under  the 
first  much  attention  is  given  to  land  forms  and  their  origin,  or 
physiography,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  geographic 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  common  minerals,  rocks 
and  rock  structures  are  studied  and  the  history  of  the  earth 
is  presented,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  upon  the  course  of  organic 
evolution. 

Attendance  is  required,  upon  four  field  excursions,  two 
in  the  Fall  and  two  in  the  Spring,  with  written  reports.  Brig- 
ham's  text-book  of  geology,  and  other  assigned  readings. 
Three  Terms,  three     hours. 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Economic  Geology.     Course  1  is  prerequisite. 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  minerals 
that  are  important  commercially.  The  more  important 
metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  are  studied  as  to  their 
mode  of  origin,  occurrence,  distribution,  use  and  value.  The 
study  is  largely  based  on  Reis'  Economic  Geology  of  the  United 
States.  Essay  and  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Lectures  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiography.  Course  1  is  prerequisite.  3a,  3b,  or 
3c  may  be  elected  separately. 

3a.  Physiography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention  giv- 
en to  the  control  exercised  by  geographic  conditions  upon  the 
colonization,  social  life,  commerce,  and  military  history  of 
the  United  States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations,  the  arid 
lands  and  irrigation,  and  the  development  of  lines  of  travel 
and  communication  are  among  the  themes  treated.  There 
will  be  about  fifteen  lectures  on  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  a  short  series  upon  elementary  meteorology,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  climate  and  weather  forecasts  in  the  United 
States.  Each  week  will  include  a  laboratory  period  of  2h  hours 
for  the  study  of  typical  land  forms,  and  for  the  construction 
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of  weather  maps.  Conferences,  discussions  and  essays  on 
special  problems  and  regions.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 
36.  Field  Course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a  district 
including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  is 
the  usual  subject  f.r  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work 
each  week,  both  with  the  instructor  and  independently.  All 
the  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  formations,  and  the 
topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  detail,  each  man 
presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  results  of  his 
study.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

3c.  Excursions  in  Physiography.  Students  not  less  than 
five  in  number  may  elect  this  work.  Excursions  to  impor- 
tant localities,  such  as  the  old  drainage  channels  near  Syra- 
cuse, Niagara,  the  glacial  and  shore  features  of  North  Fairhaven 
on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  Scranton  coal 
region.      Spring    Term,    three    hours. 

4.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences. 
Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important  names,  epochs, 
and  doctrines.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
material,  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study. 
Personal  observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are 
aided  and  supplemented  by  recitations,  readings  and  confer- 
ences. Course  1  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  subsequent 
courses.  Either  2  or  3  may  be  taken  as  second  year  work  by 
those  who  desire  two  years  of  study  in  biological  subjects. 
Those  who  wish  both  courses  3a  and  36  should  note  their  al- 
ternation and  that  36  is  prerequisite  to  3a.  In  each  course 
the  student  should  arrange  his  time  during  the  scheduled  days, 
so  as  to  have  at  least  two  and  one  half  hours  in  the  laboratory 
each  week  for  each  term  hour. 
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FIRST    YEAR 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
study  the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general  environment- 
al relations  of  a  few  organisms.  These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give 
an  introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm 
and  to  show  the  significant  features  of  the  large  animal  and 
plant  groups.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  general  laws 
relating  to  the  environment  of  animals  and  plants,  adaptation, 
struggle  for  existence,  pollination  of  flowers,  and  distribution 
are  studied  and  discussed.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2a.  General  Botany.  A  study,  following  the  year  of 
General  Biology  or  its  equivalent,  of  the  lower  and  higher 
plant  forms,  in  the  order  of  systematic  botany,  but  with  the 
physiological  as  well  as  the  morphological  standpoint  promi- 
nent.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

2b.  General  Zoology.  A  study,  following  the  year 
of  General  Biology,  or  its  equivalent,  of  animal  forms,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  invertebrates.  This  course  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  3a.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

3a.  Zoology:  Histology  and  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates. A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues 
that  make  up  the  organs  of  the  vertebrate  form,  with  a  critical 
study  of  their  development  in  two  vertebrates.  The  practical 
work  involves  considerable  attention  to  histological  technique. 
The  student  will  make  many  of  the  preparations,  will  interpret 
these  and  others,  and  with  the  aid  of  conferences  and  demon- 
strations gain  a  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure,  the 
origin,  and  the  development  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

36.  Zoology:  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates.    Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each 
physiological  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  its  anatomy  and  physiology.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE    FOR    SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arth- 
rology,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human 
body.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life 
in  the  human  body,  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  subjects.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  This  exercise  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  the  musuclar,  circulatory, 
and  respiratory  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good 
health  and  bodily  vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  his  course  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
HISTORY 

History  may  be  studied  during  three  years  and  one  ad- 
ditional   term. 

Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  preparation  and  needs  of 
students.  Stress  is  laid  on  essentials  and  definiteness.  While 
formal  examinations  and  informal  written  tests  are  given, 
rank  is  mainly   determined  by   daily  preparation.      Conduct 
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of  courses  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  classes,  historical 
preparation,  and  the  development  of  historical  interest. 

Lecture,  contemporaneous  illustration  and  explanation  by 
instructor,  student  recitation  on  text  and  lecture,  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  special  subjects  treated  in  other  texts, 
in  authorities,  or  in  sources,  frequent  outlines,  making  of  maps, 
and   class   discussions   are   employed   as   it   seems    advisable. 

There  is  a  constant  emphasis  on  practical  history,  that  is, 
past  history  as  the  foundation  of  present  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  social,  and  the  present  as  an  illustration  of  the  past. 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR   SOPHOMORES 

1,  2,  3.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  This  course  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year  and  is  advised  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  It 
is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  but  is  intended 
as  a  Sophomore  course.  All  students  who  are  interested  in 
History  and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social  Science — Economics, 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology — should  take  this  course  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  course  is  the  development  of  European 
civilization  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present.  Text- 
book, syllabus,  and  Robinson's  source  selections  are  used. 
While  this  is  necessarily  an  outline  course,  there  is  room  for  com- 
parative survey,  and  also  for  an  intensive  study  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nationality  in  the  nineteenth  century,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  map  of  today.  Stress  is  laid  on  Modern  His- 
tory rather  than  on  the  period  up  to  and  following  814.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  year 

4,  5,  6.  American  History.  The  Sophomore  course 
should  be  elected  as  a  preliminary,  but  this  may  be  omitted 
when  satisfactory  preparation  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  or  in 
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English  History  can  be  shown.  This  course  in  American  His- 
tory should  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  all  courses  in  Political 
Science,  and  if  possible,  in  Political  Economy.  This  course 
is  continuous  throughout  the  year.  For  convenience  of  state- 
ment, it  is  divided  below  by  terms,  but  these  dividing  lines 
are  not  rigidly  followed.  The  Epoch  Series,  Van  Tyne's  Rev- 
olution, and  McLaughlin's  Confederation  and  Constitution  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

Course  4  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists  in  America 
were  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of  political 
institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  with  emphasis  on  the 
colonies  in  America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  "for- 
gotten half -century"  as  preparation  for  the  Revolution,  and 
the  revolution  resulting  in  the  separation  of  colonies  from  the 
Empire.  Early  settlement,  and  the  American  aspect  of  the 
second  Hundred  Years  war  between  France  and  England  will 
be  studied.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  5  is  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect 
form  of  union  with  attention  to  the  Federal  Convention  and 
various  ratifying  conventions;  the  evolution  of  the  national 
spirit  through  the  stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government, 
of  administration  of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and 
of  the  attempt  to  maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleon- 
ic conflict;  and  the  first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a 
national  spirit  during  the  administrations  of  Monroe.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

Course  6  is  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life  rep- 
resented by  the  movement  which  elected  Jackson,  compared 
with  previous  men  and  issues;  the  treatment  of  new  issues  by 
this  Democracy;  the  development  of  the  sectionalization 
of  the  country  on  the  issue  of  slavery,  through  the  struggle  over 
the  tariff  with  the  nullification  episode,  the  abolition  agitation, 
and  the  movement  for  slavery  extension  through  expansion 
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of  American  territory,  through  passage  of  the  compromise  of 
1850,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War.  The  origin  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Reconstruction,  election  controversies,  nominating 
conventions,  new  measures  and  issues,  diplomacy,  the  new  na- 
tion since  the  Civil  War,  complete  this  course.  The  last  forty 
years  are  treated  mainly  by  lectures  and  special  recitations 
based  on  autobiographies  and  special  articles.  The  Depart- 
ment desires  to  secure  an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts  on  which 
to  base  judgment,  to  the  end  that  patriotism  may  be  intelli- 
gent.    Spring  Term,   three  hours. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  four  courses  in  Political  Science, 
open  primarily  to  Seniors,  also  to  Juniors  who  wish  to  elect 
the  four  courses,  and  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can History.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  will  be  given  in  1908-09;  courses 
1,  2,  4,  will  be  given  in  1909-10.  Thus  Comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Law  will  be  offered  in  the  Spring 
term  of  alternate  years.  Juniors  who  wish  to  take  the  four 
courses  should  elect  course  3  in  the  Spring  term  of  1909,  and 
course  1,  2,  and  4  in  1909-10. 

1  and  2.  Actual  Government,  Local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  course  in  practical  citi- 
zenship, and  considers  not  so  much  theoretical  government 
as  actual  government.  Each  student  gives  a  report  on  his 
local  home  conditions.  Four  weeks  are  given  to  the  study  of 
city  government  from  charters,  municipal  convention  reports, 
and  actual  operation.  Legislative  and  Congressional  sessions 
are  followed  and  national  problems  are  discussed.  Brief  study 
is  given  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Illustrative,  current 
material  is  taken  from  newspapers  and  reliable  magazine  ar- 
ticles; a  report  of  such  material  is  given  weekly  at  least  one 
term.  The  following  subjects  receive  varying  degrees  of  em- 
phasis— units  of  representation,  suffrage,  party  and  machine, 
primary,  majority  government,  judiciary,  colonial  and  terri- 
torial administration,  foreign  intercourse,  commerce  and 
transportation.     Hart's  Actual  Government  and  some    New 
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York  newspaper  form  the  text  basis.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
three  hours. 

3.  Comparative  National  Government.  The  machin- 
ery of  government  in  leading  European  states  is  considered. 
While  the  study  is  comparative,  the  point  of  view  is  American. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  are  carefully 
studied.  Austro-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Russian 
changes,  and  Japan  are  noted.  Historical  growth  is  pre- 
sented only  to  show  how  present  government  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  national  struggle.  Certain  salient  features  receive 
emphasis,  as  initiative,  responsible  ministry,  veto,  amendment, 
executive  control,  composition  of  houses,  method  and  exten- 
sion of  franchise,  colonial  government.  Current  or  recent  elec- 
tions and  changes  offer  illustrative  material.  Alternate  years. 
Given  in  1908-09.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Elements  of  International  Law.  A  study  of  the 
principles  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States. 
Principles  are  illustrated  by  actual  cases,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  modern  development,  as  arbitration.  American  poli- 
cy is  emphasized  and  comparative  application  is  noted.  A  text- 
book will  form  the  basis  of  study.  Alternate  years.  Given 
in  1909-10.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  work  in  Economics  and  Sociology  is  primarily  direct- 
ed toward  a  clear,  definite  account  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  formation  of  a  generous  background  for  more  special 
work  in  this  field.  In  so  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  study  general  laws  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial 
and  social  life.  To  this  end  constant  reference  will  be  made  in 
the  class-room  to  current  illustrations  of  the  points  treated. 
Text-books  will  be  used  in  all  the  courses  and  these  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  required  readings.  The  great 
end  in  view  is  to  stimulate  independent  thought  on  the  com- 
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plex  questions  discussed,  and  to  familiarize  the  student   with 
the  best  literature  on  the  subjects. 

ECONOMICS 

FOR  JUNIORS    AND  SENIORS 

Economics  1,  2,  and  3  constitute  a  year's  course  and  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  work  of  a  single  term. 

Economics  1,  2,  and  3  are  required  for  all  other  courses 
in  Economics. 

Economics  7  will  be  open  only  to  those  students  who 
have  received  the  previous  consent  of  the  instructor. 

1,2,  and  3.  Elementary  Economics.  This  course  aims 
to  present  a  careful  analysis  of  economic  and  industrial  so- 
ciety, and  to  establish  the  currently  accepted  ideas  relating 
to  the  general  principles  of  Economics.  A  very  hasty  survey 
of  English  and  American  industrial  development  will  be  made; 
the  three  great  economic  divisions — Consumption,  Production, 
and  Distribution — will  be  thoroughly  treated;  money,  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  credit,  banking,  and  the 
foreign  exchange  will  be  partially  covered;  and  present  day 
questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  labor  movement,  the  railroad  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  trusts,  and  public  finance  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  object  of  this  course  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
it  aims  to  acquaint  those  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Econom- 
ics with  modern  economic  ideas  and  practices,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  give  those  expecting  to  adopt  law  or  business  as  a  pro- 
fession or  vocation  a  good  preparation  for  more  detailed  study 
along  special  lines  of  the  subject.     Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  will  cover  the 
history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
also  include  the  significant  aspects  of  practical  banking. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be:  Coinage  and  coinage 
acts,  Revolutionary  bills  of  credit,  greenbacks,  silver  currency, 
bimetallism,  Suffolk  Bank  System,  Free  Bank  System,  National 
Bank  Act,  classes  of  banks,  method  of  forming  a  bank,  de- 
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posits  and  depositors,  loans,  the  bank  reserve,  the  clearing 
house,  and  the  laws  relating  to  banking.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Industrial  Combinations.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
history,  promotion,  and  financing  of  large  industrial  concerns; 
and  an  account  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  trust.  In  order 
to  see  clearly  the  methods  of  organization,  the  practical 
working  and  the  legal  status,  typical  cases  will  be  discussed. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  common  and  statute  law  regulat- 
ing trusts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  court.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  Labor  Problems.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  out- 
line the  growth  and  development  of  labor  organization,  and  the 
existing  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Strikes,  boy- 
cotts, conciliation,  arbitration,  profit  sharing,  and  cooperation 
will  be  studied,  together  with  the  organization  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  labor  union.  Such  problems  as:  the  closed 
shop,  hours  of  labor,  the  minimum  wage,  and  government 
regulation  will  also  be  treated.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  Practical  Finance.  This  is  designed  as  a  fourth 
hour  course  in  connection  with  Economics  4  and  5,  and  will 
be  carried  one  hour  a  week  for  two  terms.  Some  simple  hand- 
book like  "The  A.  B.  C.  of  Wall  Street"  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  work,  and  then  in  the  light  of  the  text  the  financial 
sheet  of  the  newspapers  will  be  studied  and  interpreted.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  give  those  interested  and  especially 
those  who  contemplate  entering  business  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  aspects  of  the  stock  exchange,  bond  market,  sub- 
treasury,  etc.  The  great  aim  is  to  train  men  to  read  intelli- 
gently the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  one  hour. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR  SENIORS 

Sociology  1,  2,  and  3  are  single  term  courses  for  those  who 
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have  previously  elected  a  year's  work  in  the  Department; 
but  all  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  the  three  courses  in  Soci- 
ology as  they  constitute  a  logical  development  of  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  subject  and  in  a  measure  are  interdependent 
courses. 

1.  Study  of  the  Dependent  Class.  This  is  an  investi- 
gation of  that  class  of  the  population  which,  either  through 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  looks  to  society  for  its  mainten- 
ance. It  is  a  study  of  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  pauper, 
the  unemployed,  the  tramp,  the  degenerate,  and  the  depend- 
ent child.  Conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  State  will  be 
particularly  discussed.  In  so  far  as  possible,  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  other  states  will  be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
those  of  New  York.  Poor  laws,  the  supervision  of  State  in- 
stitutions, and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  will  also  be 
considered.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Elements  of  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental social  principle  will  be  made  through  the  analysis  of 
typical  social  organizations,  such  as:  the  family,  the  State, 
etc.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  normal  social  institutions,  and  from  this  study  to  de- 
duce social  laws.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Race  Problems.  The  problems  of  immigration  and 
of  the  American  negro  will  be  studied.  A  close  analysis  of 
these  population  problems  will  be  made  in  order  to  bring  an 
unbiased  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  race  conditions 
in  America.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  prepara- 
tion for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room 
is  provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works 
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of  reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a 
large  collection  of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture. 
Its  connection  with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifi- 
cations and  additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced. 
The  Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque, 
and  Mohammedan  styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses 
deal  with  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with 
the  purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its 
masterpieces,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  Renais- 
sance work,  and  to  bring  out  \  hose  principles  which  gave  to  the 
plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  stand- 
ard of  taste. 

^  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  revival  of  sculpture  in  Italy 
beginning  with  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  progress  is  traced 
somewhat  fully  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  more 
cursory  notice  of  significant  later  work  in  various  countries. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what 
is  known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  especially 
to  that  of  the  Italian  painters. 

Fall  Term:  Architecture  (ancient),  three  hours. 

Winter  Term:  Sculpture,  three  hours. 

Architecture    (Gothic    and    Renaissance),    three    hours 
(1909). 

Spring  Term:  Painting,  three  hours. 

Note.  Students  desiring  all  the  courses  indicated  above 
are  advised  to  take  one  course  in  the  Winter  term  of  the  Junior 
year,  and  the  other  courses  in  the  Senior  year. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED  FOR  JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary 
general  psychology,  and  seeks  to  study  in  a  scientific  way 
the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind.  While  the  main  stress 
is  laid  upon  descriptive  or  structural  psychology  according 
to  the  introspective  method,  considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  physiological,  functional,  and  experimental  aspects 
of  the  subject.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE   FOR   jUNIORS   AND  SENIORS 

3.  Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  valid  reasoning  and  scientific  procedure, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thought  process.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

4  and  5.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  9  and 
10  in  the  Department  of  Greek.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE      FOR    SENIORS 

6.  Ethics.  In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The 
pyschological  basis  of  morality  is  first  taken  up,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience  are  discussed. 
The  classic  theories  of  the  moral  standard  are  examined  as 
to  their  adequacy  in  interpreting  the  moral  life.  In  the  light 
of  the  moral  standard  thus  revealed,  the  various  individual 
and  social  virtues  are  studied,  and  moral  development  and 
progress  described.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7  and  8.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading 
philosophical    systems    from    Descartes    to    the    present  time 
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are  studied  sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempt- 
ed to  make  clear  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach 
a  tenable  solution  of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those 
intending  to  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  these  seven  courses  will  entitle  the  student,  upon 
graduation,  to  receive  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. 

FOR    JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy.    Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

3.  Course  3  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Specific  Subjects.  One 
of  the  following  courses  is  required,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  more  than  one  be  taken:  Latin,  courses  9  and  13;  Greek, 
course  13;  Romance  Languages,  course  5:  Mathematics,  course 
7c.  Any  other  course  for  teachers,  of  equivalent  scope,  offered 
by  a  department  of  the  Universitv,  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  above  list.     One  Term,  three  hours. 

FOR  SENIORS 

5.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of 
the  leading  typical  theories  of  education  and  of  the  unfolding 
of  educational  ideas  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times, 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  present  education- 
al policy.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6  and  7.  Principles  of  Education  and  General  Meth- 
od. These  courses  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and 
of  its  adjustment  to  its  environment,  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  correct  theory  of  instruction.     It  is  based  mainly  on  psy- 
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chological  and  ethical  considerations,  and  treats  such  topics  as 
habit,  attention,  interest,  reasoning,  emotion,  and  apper- 
ception, with  special  reference  to  their  pedagogical  implica- 
tions. The  main  features  of  the  educational  ideal  are  made 
prominent  and  the  basal  features  of  valid  method  are  empha- 
sized.    Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

THEOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  in  the  College  under  certain  conditions. 

1.  Theological  Propedeutics.      Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles    of    Interpretation.     Fall    Term,    three 
hours;  Winter  Term,  four  hours;  Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  after  graduation  intend  to  enter  some  pro- 
fessional or  technical  school,  should  note  that  the  relation 
of  many  of  the  courses  here  offered,  to  the  work  done  in  these 
schools,  is  such  that  by  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  not  only 
may  special  preparation  be  secured,  but  in  many  cases,  credits 
also  that  will  materially  shorten  the  time  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  such  schools. 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged 
that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of 
certain  subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  con- 
nection between  the  College  and  the  Law  School,  but  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous,  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 
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Medicine— The  full  four  years'  course  will  cover  approxi- 
mately the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  Schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  pending  arrangements  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  will  probably  secure  one  year's  credit  upon 
the  course  of  the  Medical  Schools. 

Engineering— The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plot- 
ting, in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  course  in 
the  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  These  courses  taken  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  Departments  will  secure  credit  approxi- 
mately for  two  years  of  work  in  Schools  of  Engineering. 

Teaching— The  Course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate 
to  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


FALL  TERM 

f  (3)  Latin*  1 
(Q.    I  (3)  Greek  1 
{y>    )  (3)  German  1 

t  (3)   French  1 

(3)  Rhetoric  1 

(4)  Mathematics  1 
m    \  Hygiene 

v  '    /  Gymnastics. 


I  (3)  Jjatin  4 
(3)  1  (3)  Greek  4 

j  (3)  Mathematics  2,3,or4 

f  (3)  German  2 

|  (3)  French  2 
(3)   \  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1 

|  (8)  English  B 

{  (3)  History  1 

( (3)  Chemistry  1 

|  (3)  Physics  1 

(3)   <J  (3)  Geology  1 

(3)  Biology  1 

[(3)  Anatomy  2 
(1)  Public  Speaking  t  3 
(1)  Gymnastics 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psychology  1 
(12)  - 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 
WINTER   TERM 


Electives  % 


f  (3)  Latin  2 

j  (3)  Greek  2 

(9)    1  (3)  German  1 

1(3)   French  1 

(3)   Rhetoric  1 

(4)  Mathematics  1 

(I)  Gymnastics. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

I  (3)  Latin  5  or  6 

(3)   ■{  (3)  Greek  5  or  6 

(3) 

1  (3)  Mathemat.  2,3,or 

4 

f  (3)  Germau  2 

I  (3)   French  3 

(3)  <{  (3)   Eng.  Lit.  1 

(3) 

|  (3)  English  B 

1(3)  History  2 

f  (3)  Chemistry  1 

(3)  Physics  1 

(3)    <|  (3)  Geology  1 

(3) 

|  (3)  Biology  1 

{  (3)  Physiology  3 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3 

(l)Gymnastics 

(1) 

(6)Electives  from  above  list. (6) 

JUNIOR   YEAR 

(3)  Psychology,  2 

(12)  Electives. 

SPRING    TERM 

f  (3)  Latin  3 
,q*  I  (3)  Greek  3 
w    )  (3)  German  1 

1(3)  French  1 
(8)  Rhetoric  1 
(4)  Mathematics  1 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


f  (3)  Latin  7  or  8 
{  (3)  Greek  7  or  8 
1(3)   Mathemat.  2,  3,   or  4 
f  (3)  German  2 
|  (3)  French  4 
{  (3)  Eng.  Lit.  1 
|  (3)  English  B 
(.  (3)  History  3 
{ (3)  Chemistry  1 
|  (3)  Phvsics  1 
<  (3)  Geology  I 
|  (3)  Biology  1 
I  (3)  Physiology  3 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3 

Gymnastics 

Elect's  from  above  list. 


(15)  Electives. 


SENIOR   YEAR 


Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 

Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  67. 

*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

Jin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree 
No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time, 
or  more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time  (z.  £.,  six  hours 
in  the  Sophomore  year  for  engineering  students  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  for  all  students). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  towards  a 
degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


(6) 
(3) 


FALL  TERM 

(3)  Latin*  1 

\)  German  1 
(3)    French  1 
Rhetoric  1 
(4)   Mathematics  1 
(3)  Chemistry  1 
m    I  Hygiene 
v  '    1  Gymnastics. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 
WINTER    TERM 

(  (3)  Latin  2 
(6)    \  (3)  German  1 
(  (3)  French  1 

(3)  Khetoricl 

(4)  Mathematics  1 
(3)  Chemistry  1 
(1)  Gymnastics. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR 


SPRING    TERM 

(  (3)  Latin  3 
(6)    -.  (3)  German  1 
(  (3)  French  1 

(3)  Rhetoric  1 

(4)  Mathematics  1 
(3)  Chemistry  1 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


j  Mathemat.   2,  3.  or  4 

(  Physics  1 

f  (3)  German  2 

|  (3)  French  2 
(3)   \  (3)   Eng.  Literature  1 

I  (3)  English  B 

{ (3)  History  1 

f  (3)  Chemistry  2  or  3 
,o.   }  (3)  Geology  1 
w   \  (3)   Biologv  1 

1(8)  Anatomy  2 

(1)  Public  Speaking  t  3 
(1)  Gymnastics 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


18) 


(3)  Psychology 
12)   Eleclives  ; 


<  (3)  Math.  2,  3,  or  4 

I  (3)  Physics  1 

f  (3)  German  2 

|  (3)  French  3 

{  (3)  Eng.  Lit.  I 

|  (3)  English  B 

1(3)  History  2 

f  (8)  Chemistry  2  or 

I  (3)  Geology  1 

1  (3)  Biology  1 

{ (3)  Physiology  3 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3 
(l)Gymnastics  (1) 

(6)  Electives  from  above  list.  (6) 

JUNIOR   YEAR 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


j  (3)  Mathemat.  2,  3,  or  4 
J  (3)  Physics  1 
f  (3)  German  2 
|  (3)  French  4 
■[  (3)  Eng.  Lit.  1 
|  (3)  English  B 
1.(3)  History  3 
f  (3)  Chemistry  2  or  3 
j  (3)  Geology  1 
)  (3)  Biology  1 
I  (3)  Physiology  3 
(1)  Public  Speaking  3 
Gymnastics 
Elect's  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psychology,  2 
(12)  Electives. 

SENIOR   YEAR 


(15)  Electives. 


Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15  hours  each  term. 

Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  67. 

*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tPublic  Speaking  is  a  free  elective  (not  included  in  any  group),  and  may  be  taken  as 
an  extra  hour  by  those  students  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work. 

*In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  a  total  of  138  term  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Junior  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree. 
No  studeut  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  five  subjects  at  the  same  time, 
or  more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  departmental  the  same  time  (z.  <?.,  six  hours 
in  the  Sophomore  year  for  engineering  students  or  seven  hours  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  for  all  students). 

No  subject,  except  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Art,  may  be  counted  towards  a 
degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  one  year. 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

The  numeral  is  the  Dumber  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  Sophomore 
electives  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  Junior  electives  are  open  to  Seniors 
when  the  schedule  permits. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


PALL   TERM 

Latin  9  or  10 

Greek  9  or  12,  15 

Semitic  Languages  1,  2,  3 

German  3 

Rom.  Lang.  2b,  5  or  6,  9  or  10 

English  Literature  3 

Anglo-Saxon  5 

Rhetoric  4 

Mathematics  5,  6, 8,  or  9 

Chemistry  2,  3,  or  4 

Mineralogy  1 

Physics  2,  3,  4 

Geology  2,  3a 

Biology  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b 

History  4 

History  of  Art 

Philosophy  1,  4 

Economics,  1,4,7 


WINTER   TERM 

Latin  11 
Greek  10,  15 
Semitic  Languages  1,  5 
German  4 

Romance  Lang.  7,  9,  or  10 
English  Literature  3 
An^-lo- Saxon  5 
Rhetoric  4 

Mathematics  5,  6,  8,  or  9 
Chemistry  2,  3,  4 
Mineralogy  1 
Physics  2,  3,  4 
Geology  2,  3a,  4 
Biology  2a,  2b,  3a,  3* 
History  5 
History  of  Art 
Philosophy  2,  5 
Economics  2,  7 


SPRING  TERM 

Latin  12  or  13 
Greek  11  or  13,  15 
Semitic  Languages  1,  4 
German  5 

Romance   Lang.  8,  9,   or  10 
English  Literature  3 
Anglo-Saxon  5 
Rhetoric  4 

Mathematics  5,  6,  8,  or  9 
Chemistry  2,  3,  4 
Mineralogy  2 
Physics  2,  4 
Geology  2,  3b,   3c 
Biology  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b 
History  6 
History  of  Art 
Philosophy  3 
Economics  3,  6 


SENIOR  YEAR 


German  6  or  7,  11 
English  Literature  3,  4 
Middle  English  6 
Chemistry  4,  5 
History  4 
History  of  Art 
Political  Science  1 
Sociology  1 
Philosophy  6 
Education  5 
Propaedeutics 
Interpretation 
Mathematics  7. 


German  8,  9, 12 
English  Literature  3,  4 
Middle  English  6 
Chemistry  4,  5 
History  5 
History  of  Art 
Political  Science  2,  5 
Sociology  2 
Philosophy  7 
Education  6 

Interpretation 
Mathematics  7. 


German  10 

English  Literature  3,4 
Middle  English  6 
Chemistry  4,  5,  6 
History  6 
History  of  Art 
Political  Science  3,  4 
Sociology  3 
Philosophy  8 
Education  7 

Interpretation 
Mathematics  7. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.     MASTERS'   DEGREES 
Under  the  conditions  specified  below  the  University  Facul- 
ty will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of   Science   candidates   who   have   received   the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree    and  who  shall  have  pursued  a    course    of 
advanced  non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an    additional 
year  of  college   work.     Candidates  for  the   Masters'   degrees, 
however,  will  be  received  only  in  departments  that  shall  ap- 
prove graduate  work  under  their  direction.     They  cannot  be 
allowed  full  liberty  of  selection  within  the  field  of  a  given  de- 
partment, but  will  be  limited  to  such  work  us  may,  from  time 
to  time,  suit  the  convenience  of  the  officers  in  charge.     All 
graduate  courses  will  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject, 
to  be  taken  in   different  but  related  departments.     Satisfac- 
tory  examinations   must    be   passed  in   these   studies,    and   a 
thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the 
major  subject,     Every  application  for  graduate  courses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  together 
with  a  sufficiently  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  courses 
proposed.     This  committee  will  have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
any  petition  for  admission  to  graduate  work.     Final   examina- 
tions for  Masters'  degrees  will  be  given  before    one  or    more 
members  of  this  committee  in  addition  to  the  examining  officer, 
and  the  granting  of  the  degree  will  be  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  including  the  officers  conducting  the 
courses. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  college  who  have  received  the 
corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  a  course 
for  a  Master's  degree  in  residence.  The  plan  of  study  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  before 
the  course  is  undertaken;  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
1,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15  of  the  college  year  in   which 
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the  candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving 
their  full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
after  one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two  years. 
In  either  case,  the  candidate  must  pursue  graduate  study  in 
residence  during  at  least  three  terms.  A  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library.  The  degree  must 
be  taken  within  three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course 
unless  the  time  is  extended  by  special  action  of  the 
Faculty.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  resi- 
dence will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate  tuition 
including  general  college  fees  plus  any  laboratory  or  other 
department  charges  that  may  be  involved  by  the  course  taken. 
Under  present  conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges 
about  twenty-five  dollars  a  term  for  three  terms,  but  this 
amount  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  any  extension 
of  the  course  beyond  the  ordinary  one  year  period. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years 
standing  whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence 
of  earnest  and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  develop- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  lead- 
ing to  a  Master's  degree.  Every  application  for  this  privilege 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
statement  as  to  the  applicant's  educational  record  and  develop- 
ment since  graduation.  Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and  it  is  intended  that  no 
applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  he 
is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that  he  is  likely 
to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  independent 
advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  candidate  in  residence,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.  Candidates  success- 
fully completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  applica- 
tion. Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be 
taken  in  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  as  in  the 
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case  of  residence  courses.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within 
three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time  is 
extended  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  in  absentia  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate tuition  not  including  general  college  fees.  Under 
present  conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  amount  to 
twenty  dollars  a  term  for  six  terms,  but  this  amount  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond 
the  regular  two  year  period. 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  this 
College  who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  at  any  academic 
or  scientific  institution  engaged  in  non-professional  study 
and  who,  having  been  registered  at  Colgate  University  for 
the  degree  not  less  than  one  college  year,  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  regarding  courses  of  study,  examination,  and 
thesis,  specified  for  the  degree  in  residence.  No  work,  how- 
ever, will  be  thus  registered  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  a  degree  elsewhere. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent 
to  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  who 
shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range  of  the  major 
subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary  courses 
which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects,  and 
also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 
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Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Liter- 
ature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  fif- 
teen term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin   Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  College 
curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 


II..     DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 


v. 


The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall 
have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
including  an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle 
and  Senior  years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not 
less  than  three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological 
Faculty.     A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
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versity   Library.     The   University   Faculty   will   not     recom- 
mend the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  year  in  College  the  course 
in  Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  33  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  63,  and  by  taking  extra 
work  during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find 
it  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  courses  in  six  years.  The  courses 
in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained 
an  average  standing  of  A  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  College 
course.  Students  may  take  these  courses  only  by  permission 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  upon  written  approval 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty.  Extra  work  in  the 
Seminary  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  maintained  a  standing  of  A  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this 
plan  on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary 
can  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  either  the  Master's 
degree  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after 
graduation  from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be 
graduated  from  the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four 
year  hours  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their 
work  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  grad- 
uation from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to 
complete  their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  for  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
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inary  work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
College  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the  time 
of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his 
regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  three  years,  may 
write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the  second  thesis  in 
absentia,  during  the  following  year  and  receive  the  second  degree 
at  the  Commencement  following  the  presentation  of  the  second 
thesis. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE    LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students 
there  stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three 
thousand  volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each 
term  by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their 
classes.  In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and  con- 
sultation of  the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal 
privileges  are  permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use 
in  their  rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books 
suited  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may 
serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such 
students  as  may  be  doing  advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing 
of  books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open 
regularly  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday 
to  Friday.  The  reading  room  open  during  the  same  hours, 
is  supplied  with  the  most  important  reviews  and  magazines 
and  a  good  number  of  newspapers.  Students  in  all  depart- 
ments are  encouraged  to  use  the  library  and  reading  room  for 
all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  furnished  all  needed  assistance 
in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  fifty  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000 
and  considerable  amounts  received  from  other  sources. 
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GIFTS 

As  usual,  the  library  has  received  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment publications  sent  to  depositories,  and  we  have  also  regu- 
larly received  the  publications  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Among  other  gifts,  the  following  de- 
serve special  mention:  From  Professor  Clarke,  15  volumes; 
from  Professor  Estes,  58  volumes;  from  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr., 
3  volumes;  from  Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.,  3  volumes;  from 
Professor  McGregory,  22  volumes.  The  following  have  given 
one  volume  each:  F.  R.  Abbott,  H.  T.  R.  Aude  ('05),  T.  W. 
Balch,  C.  F.  Blanke,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Bolton,  E.  F.  Claflin,  Rev.  F. 
H.  Eveleth,  D.  D.,  H.  M.  Evers,  J.  V.  Gonzalez,  L.  0.  Grennelle 
('47),  Rev.  Zelotes  Grenell,  D.  D.,  ('62),  T.  C.  Grimmell,  V.  J. 
Hall,  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Professor  Moore,  F.  C.  Ravanel,  F.  W.  Reed 
('03),  Professor  Risley,  C.  H.  Thurber,  E.  P.  Usher,  H.  L. 
Wilgus,  Estate  of  William  Ziegler.  T.  D.  Lucas,  M.  D.,  ('04), 
has  also  given  again  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  department 
of  History.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  following  states  for 
publications:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  New  Jersejr, 
and  Wisconsin;  and  to  the  following  colleges  and  schools, — 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  Denison, 
Newton  Theological  Institution.  We  have  received  from  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  1  volume;  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  7  volumes;  from  the  City  of  Providence,  2  volumes. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art,  a 
separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works ;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac 
Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works 
by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
(5)  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,    the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  is  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual  reports, 
catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons  and  historical 
sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable  books  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  possible 
during  his  lifetime;  and  as  generous  provision  was  made 
by  him  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement,  its  value  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Curator. 


COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains 
the  following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species; 
an  excellent  display  of  corals,  a  very  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North 
America,  secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bick- 
more,  supplemented  by  the  Greene-Smith  collection  presented 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Under  geology  there  is  a  lecture-room  collection,  a  labora- 
tory collection  and  an  exhibition  collection.  The  last  includes 
the  following: 

The  Edward  Lathrop  Memorial  Collection  of  minerals, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Urban  of  Brooklyn,  containing  over 
2,000  specimens  and  representative  in  character, 
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The  collection  of  ores,  building  stones  and  other  economic 
products,    largely   from    the   Columbian    Exposition   of  1893. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
It  includes  nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a 
variety  of  refined  products;  a  collection  of  fossils  arranged 
according  to  zoological  types. 

Special  collections  illustrating  the  Carboniferous  period 
and  coal;  the  Glacial  Period;  the  work  of  underground  water; 
and  general  geological  structures. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for 
biological  study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class 
of  1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  appara- 
tus and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment 
includes  microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides 
and  preparations  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  rooms  in  Lathrop  Hall  contain  a  large  and 
increasing  collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This' collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs, 
and  an  exclusive  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
by  Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been 
made  until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  are  included  in  the  Campus  proper. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of 
much  natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
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improvements   upon   the   campus,   in   accordance  with   plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
was  used  for  many  years  as  a  dormitory  and  more  lately  for 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Biology.  These  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  new  Lathrop  Hall.  West  College  will 
soon  be  equipped  as  a  modern  dormitory.  Already  a  new 
Social  Room  has  been  created  and  handsomely  furnished  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  used  for  the  "purposes  of  a  dormitory. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms  and  several 
other  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the 
late  President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in 
1884.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  building  was  doubled  in 
size  by  the  gift  of  $20,000.00  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  sum  raised  by  subscription  for  the  further 
endowment  of  the  department.  Thus  enlarged  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  effectively  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  laboratory 
for  Organic  Chemistry;  on  the  entrance  floor  is  a  large 
laboratory  for  Quantitative  work,  and  the  largest  space  of  all 
is  given  to  Qualitative  Chemistry.  There  are  private  labora- 
tories, a  lecture  room,  instructors'  offices,  combustion  rooms 
and  other  conveniences. 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  is  a  new  building  used  for  the  first 
time  in  1906.  The  building  is  for  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Geology  and  Biology.  Ample  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  rooms  are  contained  in  the  building,  and  a  spa- 
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cious  museum  occupies  the  center  of  the  two  upper  floors,  for 
the  numerous  collections  of  the  University.  The  building  is 
built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the  University, 
trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone,  and  is  four  stories  in  height. 
The  total  expense  of  its  erection  including  the  plants  for 
heating,  lighting  and  plumbing,  is  about  $90,000.00.  This  new 
building  affords  every  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ments for  which  it  is  purposed  and  will  greatly  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  University. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and 
furnished  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire  proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  besides 
offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  two  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  and  the 
offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege. Besides  the  library  this  building  contains  the  Sted- 
man   Memorial   Collection   of   casts   illustrating   ancient    art. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  ellipitical 
running  track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  windows  at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the 
sparring,  fencing,  and  bicycle  rooms  and  batting  cage  are 
also  on  this  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room, 
containing  accomodations  for  four  hundred  students.  Ad- 
joining this  on  one  side  are  tile-lined  bath  rooms,and  a  swim- 
ing  pool  fifteen  by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well 
equipped  bowling  alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall 
are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms,  and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  over- 
looking the  exercise  room  and  running  track.  This  building- 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  O.  Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  con- 
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structed  on  the  University  Campus  near  the  gymnasium  which 
contains  a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds, 
tennis  courts  and  grand  stand. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate.  Tui- 
tion is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  in- 
stitutions, while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories,  the 
fraternity  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid  worthy  and 
capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  provided  by  the 
University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  receive  assistance 
from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  stu- 
dent shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends 
of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  increase  in  number  of  students  and  the  extension 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  University  make  imperative  the  need 
of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to 
establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and 
capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,       $     5    00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student 
enters   a   lower   class: 

Tuition,       --------  $  20  00 

Incidental  Fee,       -------  4  00 

Room  Rent  in  dormitories  : 

Inside  room,   -         -         -         -         -        -         -3  50 

Corner  room,        -         -         -         -         -        -         5  00 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 
or  $10  00. 
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General  athletics: 

Fall  term,                 -         -         -         -         -  -2  00 

Winter  term,       ------  100 

Spring  term,     ------  2  00 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  term,         -         -         -         -  -     1  00 

Laboratory  Fees.     For    students    taking    Analytical 
Chemistry : 

Course  1,  (Spring  term)            -         -         -  -     3  00 

Course  2,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour,  1  50 

Courses  3,  4,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour  2  00 

Courses  5,  6,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour  2  50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for  Course  1, 
$5.00  for  Course  2,  $7.00  for  Courses  3  or  4,  and  $10  00  for 
Courses  5  or  6.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will 
be  returned. 

For  students  taking  Course  3  in  Physics,  each 

Laboratory  term  hour,        -         -         -         -     $1  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology, 
Course  1, 
Fall  term,  $3.00;  Winter  term,  $2.00:  Spring  term,  $2.00. 

Course  2,     Fall  term,  $3.00;  Winter  term,  $2.00; 
Spring  term,  $2.00. 

Course  3,     Each  term,  $3  00. 
For  students  taking  courses  in  Geology, 
Course  2, 
Fall  term,  $2.00;  Winter  term,   $1  00;   Spring    term,   $2.00. 
Course  3a         -         -         -         -         -         -      $  1  00 

Course  3b   -  -      1  00 

Course  3c  3  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00 
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a  week.  Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own 
rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the 
janitor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholar- 
ships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the 
benefit  of  these  scholarships."  These  scholarships  at  present 
pay  $90  a  year  to  each  recipient  in  the  College  and  a  smaller 
sum  to  students  in  the  Academy.  The  College  scholarships 
on  this  foundation  are  twenty  in  number. 

Other  funds  to  maintain  scholarships  have  been  given  as 
follows: 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards, of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  established  by  William 
W.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer, 
class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  established  by  William  Cool- 
idge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  Phil- 
lips, of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  established  by  Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 
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The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  establish- 
ed by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  established  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  established  by  James 
E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Simmons  Scholarships,  for  ministerial  students, 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  designed  for  young  men 
of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course   of   study.     In   addition    to    the   regular   contribution 
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made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society, 
H.  S.  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President,  and  the 
worship  is  often  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  free  of  charge.  The  social  meetings  are  attended 
and  participated  in  by  students  as  well  as  instructors.  Other 
churches  in  the  village,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Methodist 
and  Roman  Catholic,  cordially  welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes, 
a  workers'  training  class,  and  seeks  in  many  ways,  religious 
and  practical,  to  be  useful  to  the  students.  In  connection 
with  the  Registrar  it  gives  aid  in  finding  suitable  rooms, 
board,  and  work,  so  far  as  possible,  for  all  who  desire.  At  in- 
tervals through  the  year,  public  addresses  of  interest  and  val- 
ue are  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  The 
religious  life  of  the  College  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the 
Seminary  Band.  Students  .are  invited  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  "Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
former  student,  now  a  Missionary  on  the  field.  The  society 
conducts    correspondence    with    missionaries    in    the    foreign 
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field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before  it  by  returned  mission- 
aries on  practical  topics  connected  with  their  experience  and 
work. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and 
all  proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of 
athletic  sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athletic  Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Board,  consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alum- 
ni, and  undergraduate  body.  The  association  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  concerning  the  Whitnall 
Field  on  Page  79. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
(General)  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body, 
many  organizations  exist:  the"  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin  Club; 
the  James  Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  Department  work  like  the  Chemistry  Club,  etc.; 
the  Press  Club,  which  affords  actual  work  in  correspondence 
with  papers;  and  many  others.  The  Madisonensis  is  a  col- 
lege paper  managed  and  edited  wholly  by  students. 
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THE  DODGE  ENTRANCE  PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge, 
for  students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  stu- 
dents entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such 
students  from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and 
award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  stu- 
dent has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  B. 

THE  KINGSFORD  DECLAMATION  PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each 
class,  are  appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year 
in  public  speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive 
prizes,  a  first  and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore 
Class  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  auth- 
or read  by  the  class  in  the  Winter  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There 
is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student 
can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages 
at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  May 
1,  1909.     The  subject  is  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides. 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  SOPHOMORE  LATIN  PRIZES 

These  prizes  are  maintained  by  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  Esq. 
class  of  1873,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  examination  is  in  writing 
and  is  based  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read 
during  the  Winter  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes 
however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces 
translation,  grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first 
prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  departments 
is  at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will 
be  held  April  17,  1909. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MAIN  LATIN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25, 
are  provided  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Tousey,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
The  competition  consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or 
brief  thesis  on  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  field  of  secondary 
Latin. 

A  student  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  following 
conditions. 

1.  If  he  is  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  in  Course  I,  and  has  taken 
not  less  than  two  years  of  Latin  in  College. 
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2.  If  he  pursues  Latin  (Junior— Senior  courses)  during 
the  Fall  or  Winter  term  (or  both)  in  the  year  of  his  competi- 
tion. One  of  these  terms  may  be  counted  toward  the  required 
"two  years." 

3.  If  his  grade  in  Latin  has  not  been  lower  than  B  in  any 
term. 

4.  If  he  has  not  taken  one  of  these  prizes  in  a  previous 
competition. 

5.  If  he  has  not  disqualified  under  the  general  rules  regu- 
lating prize  competition. 

The  subject  for  1908-1909  is  An  Introduction  to  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Vergil's  iEneid. 

The  papers  (preferably  type  written)  must  be  submitted 
not  later  than  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
the  Spring  term.  The  award,  by  some  scholar  not  connected 
with  Colgate  University,  will  be  made  with  special  reference 
to  accuracy,  fullness,  conciseness,  and  literary  effectiveness. 

THE  GERMAN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  established  in 
1907,  by  a  generous  friend  of  the  University,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day  to  two  students  of  the  College  for  excel- 
lence in  German.  Competition  for  these  prizes  is  open  to  any 
college  student,  according  to  the  general  regulations  relating  to 
prizes. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  take  place  early 
in  May,  1909,  and  the  subject  for  examination  will  be  "Schiller 
and  His  Wallenstein." 

THE  OSBORN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

The  prizes  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  L.  M. 
Osborn  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of 
the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analy- 
tic   Geometry  and    the  Calculus.     The  prizes,  three  in    num- 
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ber,  a  first  prize  of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize 
of  $15,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the 
University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other 
departments,  falls  below  B.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  June  4,  1909. 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class, 
for  excellence  in  English  composition. 

THE  LASHER  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  Composition. 

REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and 
Lasher  Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 

The  subjects  assigned  for  these  essays  the  present  year 
will  be  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  of  the  college  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written. 
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THE  LAWRENCE  CHEMICAL  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by 
Mr.  G.  0.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  S.  A.,  are  awarded 
on  Commencement  Day  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is 
upon  the  subjects  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as 
given  in  courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  pro- 
vided his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and 
his  average  standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  B.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  Mach  20,  1909. 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These 
prizes  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a. de- 
gree who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competi- 
tion, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  two  thousand  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not 
more  than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effectiveness 
rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 
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THE  EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking, 
to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the  com- 
petition are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competi- 
tion, may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented 
to  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College 
Calendar  in  the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  people, 
and  must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed 
on  the  sealed   note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of 
orations  thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by 
the  committee  for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations 
have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Fall  term;  the  order  in 
which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  ex- 
cellence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee 
of  Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
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Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  bind- 
ing. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  in- 
terest will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during 
Commencement  Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected 
course  4  in  debate  during  the  Senior  year.  These  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be 
held  each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers for  the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  de- 
bate during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary 
debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not 
more  than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors 
in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis, 
LL.  D.     On  Commencement  Day  of  each    year,  the  sum  of 
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$60  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  com- 
petition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented  not  more  than  six  shall 
be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  in  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition 
and  delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of  prizes 
on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  break 
the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall 
file  with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the 
day  of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has 
made  out  his  list  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  re- 
cite during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fall 
term  or  the  second  day  after  the  blank  is  first  procured.  Stud- 
ies, when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent 
of  the  officers  concerned,  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  college.  Not 
less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one  term  may  be  taken,  except 
in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only  the  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be  required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  Freshman  year  will  exclude  the  student  so 
conditioned  from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until 
such  condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a  part 
of  the  Freshman  year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies,  and 
must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman 
work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  year,  ex- 
cept to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special 
cases.  No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  ad- 
vanced) will  be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student 
has  maintained  an  average  standing  of  B  for  the  previous 
year.  The  privilege  of  taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time  if  the  student  is  not  maintaining  a  standing  of 
B.     Students  who  have  maintained    the  requisite    standing 
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may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  officers  concerned, 
take  as  many  as  sixteen  hours — an  extra  hour  in  one  of  the 
three  hour  subjects  elected,  or  in  Public  Speaking.  More  than 
sixteen  hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 
Regulations  concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who 
are  making  up  back  work.  Back  work  must  regularly  be  given 
the  preference,  and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  ad- 
vanced work  must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed, 
they  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over 
from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat 
less  than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand,  students  who  enter 
with  conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than 
four  years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  se- 
cure the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  de- 
ficiencies.) 

Permission  to  take  extra  hours  must  be  secured  before  the 
student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the  Registrar  or  before 
the  close  of  the  term  preceding  the  one  for  which  such  permis- 
sion is  desired;  until  such  permission  has  been  received,  the 
student  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  the  regular  number 
of  hours. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  courses  in  more  than 
five  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

No  petition  to  change  a  Winter  term  elective  shall  be 
entertained  if  presented  to  the  Registrar  or  the  Faculty  later 
than  the  closing  day  of  the  Fall  term,  and  the  closing  day  of 
the  Winter  term  shall  be  the  latest  date  for  receiving  a  request 
to  change  a  Spring  elective. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory 
work,  field  work,  and  drawing  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  C  or  above  in  any  sub- 
ject, but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on  that  subject 
or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to  one  more  trial 
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and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and  failing  on  the  second 
trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  class.  Any 
student  whose  term  average  falls  below  C  in  any  subject,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  but  will  be  required 
to  take  the  subject  over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails 
to  present  himself  for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless 
previously  excused,  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass 
such  examination.  Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed 
number  of  absences  in  his  gymnasium  work  shall  either  for  each 
extra  absence  take  two  hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year 
with  the  following  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Di- 
rector. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  work  of  any 
term  unless  he  has  paid  all  fines  that  may  have  been  due  from 
him  to  the  Library. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  will  close  one  week  before 
the  Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  stand- 
ings for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  must  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the 
close  of  the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
shall  be  delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the 
Saturday  before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended 
for  a  degree  before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who 
is  delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday 
night  of  the  Spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  eligible 
to  any  college  appointment  as  a  speaker. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  opportunities  for  taking  special  examinations  will 
be  offered  from  2  to  5  P.M.,  on  alternate  Saturdays  through- 
out the  term,  the  schedule  to  be  posted  in  Alumni  Hall  by  the 
special  examiner  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preced- 
ing Commencement  Day  from  2-5  P.  M. 
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A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year 
on  the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  P.M. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed 
dates  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  exami- 
nation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may 
be  made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  de- 
ficiencies arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes, 
the  fee  being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of 
the  examination,  and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  present- 
ed to  the  examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted 
to  the  examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be    con- 
ducted by  various  departments  during  the  Freshman    year 
but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  year,  they  wil 
come  under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Students'  Association  and  with 
the  ratification  of  the  College  Faculty,  all  examinations  will 
be  conducted  under  the  Honor  System.  The  full  Constitution 
of  the  Honor  System,  (College  Prints  No.  1),  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all!  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term. 
In  brief,  the  Honor  System  places  each  student  upon  his  honor 
as  a  gentleman  neither  to  receive  nor  give  aid  during  an  ex- 
amination and  each  examination  paper  is  to  bear  a  signed 
statement  that  the  paper  has  been  written  under  these  con- 
ditions. All  cases  of  dishonesty  are  to  be  reported  by  any  stu- 
dent observing  them  to  a  committee  of  students  appointed 
to  consider  them  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  under  the  rules 
of   the   Honor   System. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in 
any  department  by  examination  without  attendance  at    reci- 
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tations,  unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

ABSENCES 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  col- 
lege exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however, 
to  provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course 
during  one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from 
reciting  in  any  exercise  will  be  considered  absent.  For  each 
absence  above  one-tenth,  one-fourth  hour  will  be  deducted 
from  the  credit  for  the  term;  or  an  overcut  examination  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  cuts  may  be  taken  at  the  following 
special  examination  day,  it  being  understood  that  if  it  is  not 
then  taken,  the  credit  shall  be  deducted,  unless  the  student 
shall  have  been  granted  permission  by  the  officer  concerned 
to  postpone  the  special  examination  to  some  later  day.  If 
absences  shall  exceed  one-fifth,  they  raaj^  not  be  made  up 
by  examination,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 
If  no  absences  are  taken,  one-fourth  hour  will  be  added  to 
the  credit  of  the  term. 

No  credit  for  any  course  will  be  given  for  less  than  one 
hour  except  in  Public  Speaking. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  the  following 
concessions  will  be  made:  a  single  over-cut  examination  may 
be  taken,  covering  all  absences,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
term  or  on  the  first  of  the  next,  and  all  fees  will  be  remitted 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations,  no  unnecessary  absences  have  been  taken. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  chapel  at  least  thirty- 
five  times  for  each  term  of  his  college  course.  Credits  for  at- 
tendance above  this  number  in  any  term  may  be  carried  over 
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to  succeeding  terms.  If,  at  the  end  of  any  term,  a  student's 
attendance  is  below  the  requirement,  his  college  credits  will 
be  reduced  one  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  absence  in  excess 
of  the  allowed  number,  and  this  deduction  will  stand  until  it  .is 
removed  by  raising  the  chapel  attendance  to  the  required  aver- 
age. Any  deficiency  in  hours  thus  caused  will  operate  to 
debar  a  student  from  college  organizations  and  prize  competi- 
tions until  it  is  removed. 

PRIZES    AND   HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will 
be  recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
prize  or  appointment  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance 
conditions,  shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at 
the  time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  exam- 
inations prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made. 
No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during 
the  term  of  competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor 
for  any  prize. 

No  student  who  has  been  awarded  a  prize  in  oratory 
during  his  Senior  year  shall  be  eligible  for  an  appointment  on 
any  succeeding  prize  oration  contest  during  the  same  year  of 
his  course. 

The  Commencement  speakers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Fac- 
ulty with  reference  to  scholarship  and  literary  and  oratorical 
ability,  Avith  due  consideration  for  general  fidelity  and  high 
character. 

The  men  selected  to  appear  at  Commencement  shall  be 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
a  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  orations,  and  for  this 
course  they  shall  receive  credit  for.  three  hours  per  week. 
This  course  shall  be  considered  to  include  all  necessary  prepara- 
tion   of    such  men   for  their  public  appearance  at  Commence- 
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ment.  From  each  member  of  this  course  an  oration  for  gradu- 
ation is  due  on  the  sixth  Thursday  before  Commencement, 
and  any  member  of  this  course  who  shall  not  present  his  ora- 
tion by  the  time  specified  shall  be  debarred  from  all  recitations 
until  the  oration  is  presented. 

OKGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the  regular 
number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and  who 
shall  have  no  deficiencies,  (including  entrance  conditions), 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active 
participation  in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organi- 
zations. Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they 
are  registered.  By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  man- 
agement is  understood  the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and 
director  in  any  such  organization,  or  membership  in  any  Col- 
lege exhibiting  organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or  pub- 
lishing board.  No  student  will  be  eligible  to  active  participa- 
tion in  conduct  and  management  of  more  than  two  such  organi- 
zations during  the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to 
give  one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making 
any  contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  and  no  engage- 
ments may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  this  committee. 
The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  must  be  submitted 
by  the  treasurers  of  such  organizations  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  end  of  each  term  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  Sophomore  Soiree  and  Junior  Promenade  Committees 
shall  be  required  to  present  their  plans  for  approval  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  event. 

No  student  who  shall  register  as  a  member  of  a  class  lower 
than  the  one  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  any  part  of 
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the  preceding  year  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in 
conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  If,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  class  standing  shall  have  been  caused  either 
by  protracted  illness  or  necessary  absence  from  College,  the 
case  may  be  heard  before  the  Committee  on  Student  organi- 
zations. After  such  hearing,  if  the  Committee  shall  consider 
it  wise,  and  such  action  is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  the  student 
may  be  restored  to  eligibility  in  all  student  Organizations. 
This  regulation  shall  also  apply  to  any  student  who  shall  change 
from  a  special  to  a  regular  course,  providing  that  in  so  doing- 
he  shall  register  with  a  class  lower  than  the  one  with  which 
he  entered  College. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  Department  from  which 
he    comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses 
which  they  have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  set- 
tled all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines 
to  the  Library. 

GRADES 

The  Registrar  is  authorized,  if  requested  in  writing  so  to 
do  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regular- 
ly, term  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together 
with  the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student, 
or  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject.  The 
three  passing  grades  are  to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A, 
9  and  upwards  on  the  scale  of  10;  Grade  B,  8—9;  Grade  C,  6.5-8. 
D  indicates  a  deficiency  that  may  be  made  up.  F  indicates 
failure. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


Irving  Baker 
Mark  Alphonso  Bauer 
Evan  Davis  Boardman 
Stephen  Jason  Botsford 
Leon  Cross  Bowman 
Ray  Henry  Carton 
Lawrence  Seward  Chase 
Herbert  Francis  Clark 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
David  Barnes  Cooley 
Herbert  Aubrey  Coster 
Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 
Stephen  Cunliffe 
John  Elbert  Day 
Vincent  Columbus  DeCarlo 
Clarence  George  Durkee 
Thomas  Irving  Gorton 
George  Arthur  Green 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman 
Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 
Burton  Alonzo  Howe 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 
Frederick  Mason  Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 
George  Henry  Krug 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
Fred  Ames  McCollum 


A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Findley  Lake 

S  Essex 

A  Keuka 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Massena 

S  Whitesville 

A  Manlius 

S  Owego 

S  Auburn 

S  Flushing 

A  Greenwich 

A  Kearney,  N.J. 

S  Lestershire 

A  New  York  City 

A  Augusta 

A  Waterville 

A  Hubbardsville 

A  Syracuse 

S  Mount  Vernon 

S  West  Winfield 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Fairport 

A  Palmyra 

S  Oneonta 

S  Reading,  Pa. 

S  Utica 

S  Massena 

A  Hamilton 
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John  Wilson  McKearin 
Daniel  Dexter  Montgomery 
Frank  Thomas  Moran 
Ernest  Linton  Paige 
Mott  Marsh  Palmer 
Edward  A  Parks 
Henry  Stanley  Richards 
Clinton  Eugene  Risley 
Carl  Allan  Rundlett 
George  Goewey  Saunders 
Edwin  Clytus  Shepard 
Henry  John  Smith 
Ray  Mosher  Smith 
Ralph  Harold  Spicer 
Henry  Jerome  Stringer 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 
William  George  Towart 
David  Orin  True 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 
George  Washington  Van  Vleck 
Stewart  Jerome  Veach 
Robert  Jerome  Whelan 
Eugene  Patrick  White 
Henry  Ranney  Winter 
Edwin  Miner  Wright 

JUNIOR 

Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Herbert  Bartholomew 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Harold  Douglas  Buell 
Leon  Abbott  Campbell 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 


S  Hoosick  Falls 

S  Plymouth 

A  Hamilton 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brookfield 

S  Oneonta 

S  Plainfield  Centre 

S  Hamilton 

S  Danvers,  Mass. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Watertown 

A  Gaines 

S  Spencer 

A  Adams 

S  Munnsville 

A  Bradford 

A  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

A  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  Portage,  Wis. 

S  Dolgeville 

S  Wolcott 

A  Poughkeepsie 

S  Syracuse 

A  Copenhagen 

S  Hamilton 

A  Johnstown 

CLASS 

S  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  Waverly,  Pa. 

S  Elmira 

A  Hamilton 

S  Earlville 

S  Newport ,  N.  J. 

S  Parish 

A  Oneida 

A  Hamilton 
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Students 


Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Earl  Hunter  Collester 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Frank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Albert  Tatum  Davis 
Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
John  William  Douglass 
William  Beattie  Dunning 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Otto  Washington  Greene 
Stanley  Riddell  Greene 
Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
Charles  Veber  Hart  son 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Wallace  Clark  Hulbert 
Orin  Leach  Irish 
Harold  Jones 

Thomas  Dwyer  Joseph  Kalligan 
Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Joseph  Karl  Kronenberg 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
David  Levy 

Daniel  Mathew  Lynch,  Jr. 
Edward  Thomas  MacDonnell 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 
John  Francis  McGough 
William  Francis  McNally 
James  Campbell  McOwan 
George  Abbott  Merrill 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
William  Stanley  Murray 


S  Liner  oft,  N.J. 

S  Madison 

S  Auburn 

S  Afton 

S  Saranac  Lake 

A  Bouckville 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Odgerisburg, 

A  Poolville 

S  Auburn 

S  Verona 

S  Clarkston,  Mich. 

S  Clarkston,  Mich. 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

S  Maple  View 

A  Buffalo 

A  Ransomville 

S  Holland  Patent 

A  Sandy  Hill 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Oneonta 

S  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.J. 

S  Interlaken 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Newport 

A  Hamilton 

A  Ashland 

A  i  Marcy 

A  Solsville 

S  Marcellus 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Moores,  Pa. 

S  Byron 

S  Bradford,  Pa. 
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Walter  Cattell  Newcomb 
Selah  Ellsworth  Northway 
William  Joseph  O'Brien 
Charles  Augustus  Olcott 
Matthew  Rial  Pack 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
William  Noel  Roberts 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Ernest    Bert  Russell 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
George  Frederick  Smith 
Francis  Augustus  Stock 
William  Thomson 
John  Benjamin  Warner 
Earl  Kellogg  Webb 
Howard  J   Whitman 
Arthur  Stoddard  Whitney 
Clarence  Leo  Woodman 
Hal  John  York 


A  Newport,  N .  J. 

S  Marcellus 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Stillwater 

A  Hurley  ville 

A  Holland  Patent 

A  Scranton 

S  Massena 

A  College  Point 

A  Hamilton 

S  College  Point 

A  Litchfield,  Conn. 

A  Gouverneur 

A  Franklin 

A  Holland  Patent 

S  Bainbridge 

A  Plain  field,  N.J. 

S  Hamilton 

A  West  Edmeston 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Roy  Edwin  Abbey 
Vance  Kenneth  Auxier 
Robert  Blaine  Baker 
Edgar  Stewart  Barnes 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Ralph  Fleming  Bates 
Henry  Jay  Bigelow 
Byron  Lee  Bixby 
Victor  Winfred  Blackney 
Lewis  Moore  Browning 
Earl  Van  Dusen  Burdick 
Ernest  Ambrose  Dockstader 
Donald  Sawin  Douglass 
Charles  Ralph  Enders 
Charles  Foster  Ferry 


S  Hamilton 

S  Bismark,  N.  D. 

S  Earlville 

A  Newburgh 

S  Hamilton 

A  Mystic,  Conn. 

S  Chateaugay 

S  Hamilton 

A  Angola 

S  Belmont 

A  Hamilton 

A  St.  Johnsville 

A  Omaha,  Neb. 

S  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J . 

S  Masonville 
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Students 


Thomas  Rogers  Finch 
George  Edison  Fisher 
Eugene  Francis  Flaherty 
John  Leo  Foley 
Herbert  Howard  Foster 
Marsh  Carey  Foster 
Clifford  Marsden  Goodier 
Joseph  Herbert  Hassmer 
Lester  Melvin  Hayes 
Falkner  Heard 
George  Parks  Hitchcock 
Albert  William  Hughes 
Roy  William  Hurlbut 
Harvey  Wheeler  Jackson 
Percy  Dunster  Jennings 
Claude  Waldo  Keegan 
Bernard  Eugene  Kelley 
John  Nathan  Kenyon 
Herbert  Fred  Keyser 
Francis  Edward  Leonard 
Herbert  Lisle 
Joseph  Boyer  Loucks 
Leonard  Jerome  Matteson 
Archie  Shepard  Merrill 
George  Sayre  Miller 
Mott  Miller 

Kendrick  Lucian  Osborn 
Hallett  Ray  Pierce 
John  Gwilym  Reese 
Lemuel  Mitchell  Rockwell 
Thomas  Schoonmaker 
Earl  Eugene  Smith 
George  Messenger  Smith 
Stanley  Sherwood  Smith 
Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell 
Theodore  Sprague,  Jr. 
Clayton  Rhinehart  Stoddard 


S  Broadalbin 

A  Smithton,  Pa. 

A  Hamilton 

A  New  Britain,  Conn. 

A  Erie,  Pa. 

S  Auburn 

A  Clayville 

S  Brooklyn 

A  St.  Johnsville 

S  Brookline,  Mass. 

S  Sandy  Hill 

A  Hamilton 

S  Gouverneur 

A  Herkimer 

A  Hamilton 

S  Evansville,  Wis. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Columbia  X  Roads, Pa . 

A  North  Sutton,  N.  H. 

S  Pitts  field,  Mass. 

A  Troy 

A  New  York  City 

A  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

A  North  Lawrence 

S  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S  Vernon  Center 

A  Clyde 

S  Wrentham,  Mass. 

A  East  Creek 

S  Wellsville 

S  Parksville 

A  Amsterdam 

S  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

A  Camillus 

A  Carthage 

A  North  East,  Pa. 

A  Jamestown 
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Howard  Gale  Stokes 

A 

Watertown 

Ernest  Dunham  Thompson 

S 

Ardena,  N.  J. 

Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule 

A 

Hamilton 

Andrew  Stacy  Van  Eman 

S 

Hamilton 

Robert  Scott  Wallis 

A 

Vineland,  N.J. 

Archy  Hile  Webb 

A 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Carl  William  Ziegler 

S 

Scr anion,  Pa. 

Sylvanus  Arnold  Zimmerman 

S 

Bradford 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Maurice  Elwyn  Alcorn 

s 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Robert  Winfield  Allen 

s 

Wrentham,  Mass. 

Julius  Houseman  Amberg 

A 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Samuel  Dwight  Arms,  Jr., 

A 

Palmyra 

Ernest  Hamlin  Baker 

A 

Poughkeepsie 

Philip  Sidney  Baldwin 

S 

Great  Bend,  Pa. 

Stanley  Everett  Baldwin 

A 

Newark.  N.J. 

Ronald  Phillips  Barnum 

A 

Brooklyn 

James  Edward  Beyer 

S 

Medina 

Frederick  William  Bonawitz 

A 

Brooklyn 

Carl  Percy  Bowles 

A 

Cherry -field,  Maine 

Guy  Groves  Bridges 

S 

Massena 

Charles  Knute  Burgedahl 

S 

Brooklyn 

Robert  Allanson  Burrows,  Jr. 

A 

E.  W est mor eland, N. II 

Claude  Augustus  Bush 

s 

Warsaw 

William  David  Byard 

s 

Warren,  Ohio 

Carlisle  Lloyd  Cain 

s 

Bayside 

William  Frances  Carney 

s 

Bloominydale 

Clarence  A  Castimore 

A 

W  avert  y 

Clyde  Leary  Chamberlin 

s 

Franklin 

Frank  Webb  Chapman 

s 

Warren,  Ohio 

Ambrose  Augustine  Clegg 

s 

Brooklyn 

Harry  Francis  Collins 

s 

Flushing 

Sherman  Harold  Conrad 

A 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Mark  DeGraff 

A 

Rochester 

Clarence  Sheldon  Dike 

A 

Lake  Placid 

Maurice  Jonah  Dinnerstein 

S 

Brooklyn 

108 


Students 


Joseph  Edelblum 
Benjamin  Fischler 
Emanuel  Mayer  Fleischer 
Raymond  Tifft  Fuller 
Matthew  Page  Gaffney 
DeAlton  Fay  Gould 
Sherrill  Benjamin  Greene 
Carley  Watson  Halsey 
William  Edgar  Hewitt 
Charles  Willerd  Hiester 
Robert  Frederick  Isham 
Rufus  Elnathan  Ives 
Harry  Spencer  Jones 
Norden  Reginald  Jones 
Edwin  Eugene  Judd 
Samuel  Kaplan 
Ray  Hopkins  Kellam 
Ralph  John  Kelley 
Irving  Clarence  King 
George  McLaren  Lattimer 
Herbert  Newton  Laws 
Frank  Newkirk  LeFevre 
George  Washington  Leith 
Daniel  Lenihan 
Edward  Walker  Leonard 
Karl  Wager  Lewis 
John  Tyndal  Loeber 
Harry  Hunt  Loomis 
Walter  Leonard  Marshall 
James  Francis  McCarthy 
Richard  Thurman  McCoy 
Hiram  Ward  McGraw 
Freeman  Arthur  Mclntyre 
Philip  Joseph  Meany 
George  Coffin  Mills 
Maurice  Milman 
Elmer  Williams  Moore 


A  Brooklyn 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Lacona 

S  Williamson 

S  Sherburne 

S  Warren,  Ohio 

A  New  York  City 

S  Pittsburg,    Pa. 

S  Reading,  Pa. 

A  Lake  Placid 

S  Guilford 

S  Barneveld 

S  Stittville 

S  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Binghamton 

S  Sandy  Hill 

S  Clifton  Springs 

A  Newport 

A  Front  Royal,  Va. 

S  Rensselaer 

S  Woodside 

S  Laurel  Hill 

A  Auburn 

A  Albany 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  Victor 

A  Port  Chester 

S  New  York  City 

S  Pennington,  N .  J. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Argyle 

S  Auburn 

A  New  York  City 

S  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

S  Flushing 


Students 
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Harry  Daniel  Nuffer 
Frederick  Schauffler  Osterheld 
Philo  Woodworth  Parker 
George  Leslie  Everett  Parry 
Frank  Robert  Patterson 
Oliver  Wellington  Patterson,  Jr. 
Royal  Stanley  Pease 
Clarence  Eugene  Reynolds 
Arthur  John  Rider 
James  Flanders  Roberts 
Harry  John  Rowe 
Harold  Morton  Sampson 
John  Neejer  Sarvay 
Emil  Schradieck 
Cline  Lewis  Smith 
Edgar  Charles  Smith 
Lee  Brown  Smith 
LeRoy  Fairchild  Smith 
Rodney  Lawrence  Smith 
Ernest  Wentworth  Spencer 
George  Stephenson 
Albert  Edward  Stone 
Carl  Jean  Sturgis 
Arner  Leslie  Terwilliger 
William  James  Thompson 
Clarence  Howe  Thurber 
Marion  Ernest  Townsend 
George  Frederic  Turnbull 
Frederick  John  Twogood 
Roland  Tyler 
Leonard  Marshall  Vincent 
Earl  Martin  Washburn 
Walter  Elwood  Wilcox 
William  Elgin  Wilkinson 
Albert  Allen  Witson 
Claude  Knapp  Wood 
Frank  Rathbun  Wright 


S  Beaver  Falls 

S  Stoughton,  Wis. 

S  Morrisville 

A  Waterford 

S  DuBois,  Pa. 

A  Gentry,  Ark. 

A  Flushing 

S  Vernon  Center 

S  Hamilton 

S  Morristown,  N.J. 

A  Utica 

S  Newtonville,  Mass. 

A  Cortland 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Lassellsville 

A  Troy 

S  Newark  Valley 

S  Hamilton 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Sandy  Hill 

S  Hamilton 

A  Roxbury,  Mass. 

S  Morristown,  N.J. 

S  Woodside 

S  Rensselaer 

A  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

S  Hammondsport 

A  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S  Oneida 

S  Maiden,  Mass. 

S  Three  Mile  Bay 

S  Hartford 

A  Mystic,  Conn. 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Hammondsport 

S  Johnstown 
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Students 


Joseph  Zierler 


S      Brooklyn 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Leslie  Edgar  Bliss 
Howard  Lorenzo  Buck 
Waldo  Sylvenus  Butler 
Roscoe  Gaddis  Campbell 
Albert  Francis  Casey 
Edgar  Leon  Cook 
Carl  Henry  Glaser 
Howard  Edwards  Hawkinson 
Charles  Stewart  Hoben 
Alfred  Foster  King,  Jr. 
Thomas  Norton  Manley 
Thomas  Ruby  Meily 
Charles  Whitfield  Orton 
Harry  Paul  Piper,  Jr. 
Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds 
Alwin  John  Schied 
Henry  Harrison  Slaughter 
James  Parker  Smith 
Deane  Hammond  Waite 
Norman  Bonnell  Wardlaw 
Howard  Preston  Whalen 
George  Francis  Whelan 
Howard  John  Whelan 
Don  Ephriam  Williams 


SUMMARY 


Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Special  Students 


Newport 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Wyoming 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Atlantic  City,  N .  J. 
Binghamton 
Warren,  Ohio 
Syracuse 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Flushing 
Hamilton 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  City 
Morristown,  N .  J. 
Essex 
Utica 

Campbell  Hall 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Oberlin,  0. 
Brooklyn 
Massena 
Mt.  Vernon 
Mt.  Vernon 
Theresa 


55 
66 
60 
102 
24 


Total 


307 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


JUNE  21-25,  1908 


SUNDAY 

10.30  a.  m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Professor  N.  L.  An- 
drews, Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

7.30  p.  m.  Sermon  before  the  Theological  Seminary  by 
the  Rev.  George  D.  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MONDAY 

3.00  p.  m.       Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

8.00  p.  m.       Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy. 

TUESDAY 

9.00  a.  m.        Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society. 
10.00  a.  m.        Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education  Society. 
10.00  a.  m.        Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

3.00  p.  m.       Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Estes. 

4.30  p.  m.       Annual   Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

7.45  p.  m.  Ninety-first  Anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Address  by  Rev.  George  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Not- 
tingham, England. 

WEDNESDAY — ALUMNI    DAY 

9.30  a.  m.        Senior  Chapel  Service 

10.00  a.  m.  xVleetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Education  Society. 
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Commencement  Week 


10.00  a.  m.  Class  Day  Exercises. 

1.00  p.  m.  Class  Reunions. 

4-6  p.  m.  Reception.     House  of  the  President  pro  tempore 

7.00  p.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

8.00  p.  m.  Oration    before    the    Alumni     Association    by 

Judge  Almet  F.  Jenks,  LL.   D. 

9.00  p.  m.  Fraternity  Reunions. 

THURSDAY 

9.30  a.  m.        Forming  of  the  Procession. 
10.00  a.  m.        The  University  Commencement. 
1.00  p.  m.        The  Alumni  Dinner. 


HONORS 


DEGREES 

Conferred  June  25,  1908 


Walter  Torrey  Aiken 
Walter  Samuel  Archibald 
Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger 
William  Elmer  Blake 
Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell 
George  Edward  Clark 
Charles  Monroe  Cobb 
Albert  Augustine  Collings 
Orville  Clark  Cone 
Clarence  Lucius  Foster 
Edson  Almeron  Freeman 
Joseph  Karl  Gaylord 
Warren  Alonzo  Goodier 
Melvin  Leroy  Greenfield 
Robert  Miles  Northup 
Melville  Canby  Peck 
Joseph  Cephas  Rawson 
Sumner  Morris  Smith 
Allan  Beecher  Stearns 
Rollin  Walton  Thompson 
George  Loring  Thurlow 
Raymond  Van  Wie 
Volney  Theodore  Witter 

Lester  David  Beers 
Clarence  Dudley  Bell 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


Norwalk,  Conn. 

Proctor,  Vt. 

Adams 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Manlius 

Jamestown 

Eaton 

Clymer 

Hamilton 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Rockland,  Mass. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Enid,  Okla. 

Hamilton 

Phoenix 

Glens  Falls 

Cazenovia 

Water  town,  Mass. 

Schenevus 

Boston,  Mass. 


Dolgeville 
Portland 
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Honors 


Frederick  Arthur  Burt 
Cassius  Folts  Butterfield 
Arthur  Leman  Clark 
Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 
Paul  Cornell  Dunning 
Leon  Eaton  Eldridge 
William  Rightmire  Hay  den 
William  Lynn  Houseman 
Oscar  Frederick  Howard 
Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 
Robert  Samuel  Prichard 
Milton  David  Proctor 
Newell  Wells  Roberts 
Rolla  Emerson  Shaver 
Bradford  Palmer  Smith 
Hugh  Ward  Talbot 
Richard  Francis  Tobin 
Harold  Taft  Whittemore 


Floyd  Nelson  Darling 


William  Paterson  Thomson 


B.  D. 


A.  M. 


Bennington,  Vt. 

Cameron 

Manlius 

New  York  City 

Auburn 

Hamilton 

Berkshire 

Stockbridge 

Syracuse 

Waverly 

Scr anion,  Pa. 

Cassville 

Utica 

Angola 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Owego 

Spencer 


Norwich 


Fayetteville 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Frederick  Augustus  Vogt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'Thorough  student  and  expert  teacher  in  science,  for  many  years  the 
successful  principal  of  the  Central  High  School  in  Buffalo,  justly  recog- 
nized as  an  educational  leader  among  secondary  schools," 
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DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Rev.  Cornelius  Samuel  Savage,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

"Graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1878.  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the 
same  University  in  1908,  honored  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  for  his 
high  type  of  manhood,  and  for  sound  thinking  and  marked  effectiveness 
in  pulpit  utterance  and  pastoral  service,  esteemed  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Education  Society,  remembered  with  respect  and  affection  in  our 
own  University  and  community." 

Rev.  William  George  Fennell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"B.  A.  of  1885,  M.  A.  of  1888,  for  twenty  years  discharging  the  duties 
of  prominent  pastorates,  and  without  loss  to  the  evangelistic  and  edu- 
cative aims  of  the  pulpit  carding  on  wide  studies,  Biblical  and  lit- 
erary,   in  keeping  with  the  scholarly  habits  of  his    under-graduate 


DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 


Rev.  William  Eldridge  Hatcher,  Fork  Union,  Va. 

"Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Richmond  College  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Denison 
University,  conspicuous  as  a  citizen  and  religious  leader  in  Virginia 
and  the  whole  South,  distinguished  as  a  preacher  for  his  intellectual 
strength  and  his  spiritual  insight,  prominent  in  educational  councils, 
writer  and  author  gifted  with  rare  mastery  of  strong  and  graceful 
English  diction." 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 


Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

''Graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1881,  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
Brown  and  Cornell  Universities  in  1907,  in  his  youth  a  gifted  and  well- 
poised  student,  in  his  active  career  an  able  professor  of  law,  and  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  at  the  bar,  in  public  relations  conducting  with 
signal  success  a  unique  investigation  of  financial  malfeasance,  called 
to  his  high  office  without  the  seeking  of  it,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities  actuated  by  a  lofty  conception  of  duty  to  the  people 
in  harmony  with  the  best  standards  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic." 
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PRIZES 


THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

Whitney  Hart  Shepardson,  First 

Edward  DeMars  Bezant,  Second 

THE   WILLIAM     H.   MAIN  LATIN  PRIZES 

Edwin  Miner  Wright,  First         Albert  Augustine  Collings,  Second 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

George  Arthur  Green,  First  Edwin  Miner  Wright,  Second 

THE    LAWRENCE     CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Wallace  Clark  Hulbert,  First   Selah  Ellsworth  Northway,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Stanley  Riddell  Green,  First       Darius  Mitteer  Rat  cliff,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Mark  Alphonso  Bauer,  First  Henry  John  Smith,  Second 

THE   GERMAN   PRIZES 

George  Goewey  Saunders,  First    Robert  Alfred  Rundle,  Second 

THE  KINGSFORD  DECLAMATION  PRIZES 
CLASS   OF    1909 

Henry  John  Smith,  First         Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman,  Second 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Whitney  Hart  Shepardson,  First     William  Noel  Roberts,  Second 

CLASS    OF    1911 

George  Messenger  Smith,  First 

Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule,  Second 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Claude  Fuller  Switzer,  First         Edwin  Miner  Wright,  Second 
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THE    EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND    ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Albert  Augustine  Collings 

CLASS  OF   1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

Walter  Samuel  Archibald,  First      Clarence  Lucius  Foster,  Second 

THE     LEWIS     ORATION     PRIZE 

Albert  Augustine  Collings 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Walter  Torrey  Aiken  Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 

Walter  Samuel  Archibald  Clarence  Lucius  Foster 

Lester  David  Beers  Robert  Miles  Northup 

Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger  Robert  Samuel  Prichard 

Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell  Newell  Wells  Roberts 

Volnev  Theodore  Witter 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1908  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Walter  Torrey  Aiken  Clarence  Lucius  Foster 

Lester  David  Beers  William  Rightmire  Hay  den 

Clarence  Dudley  Bell  William  Lynn  Houseman 

Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger  Robert  Miles  Northup 

Frederick  Arthur  Burt  Milton  David  Proctor 

Cassius  Folts  Butterfield  Allan  Beecher  Stearns 

Arthur  Leman  Clark  Hugh  Ward  Talbot 

George  Edward  Clark  Rollin  Walton  Thompson 

Orville  Clark  Cone  George  Loring  Thurlovv 

Leon  Eaton  Eldridge  Raymond  Van  Wie 
Harold  Taft  Whittemore 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates  from 
any  one  of  the  Collegiate  or  Theological  courses  of  study  in  Col- 
gate University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application, 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate 
members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1908-1909 

President 

Martin  G.  Benedict,  '82,  Ph.  D.,  Utica 

Vice  Presidents 

Hon.  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  '84,  Rome 
Senator  Owen  Cassidy,  '87,  Montour  Falls 
Rev.  Albert  M.  Prentice,  A.  M.,  '67,  Mechanicville 
John  S.  Applegate,  Jr.,  '95,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Secretary 
Harold  O.  Whitnall,  Ph.  B.,  '00,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Wallace  T.  Stock,  A.  M.,  '03,  Brooklyn 

Necrologist 
Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,    TROY 
AND  VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  '82  Albany 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  '60,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  President 
Edward  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  '00,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

President 

George  W.  Douglas,  '88,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 

Rev.  A.  C.  Reynolds,  '64,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rev.  William  J.  Sholar,  '89,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Francis    A.  Smith,  '96,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 

CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First  Vice  President 
Norman  F.  S.  Russell,  '01,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Second  Vice  President 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  Tarrytown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  Hart  well  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  76  William  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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Executive  Committee 

Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  (ex  officio),  Chairman 
Herbert  Hart  well  Gibbs,  (ex  officio),  Secretary 
Norman  F.  S.  Russell,  (ex  officio). 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  (ex  officio) 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  '72,  New  York  City 
William  M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  70,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ambrose  B.  Dean,  Esq.,  '84,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  '00,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Spencer  J.  Ford,  '98,  New  York  City 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

President 
Eugene  A.  Rowland,  '84,  Rome 

Vice  Presidents 
Herbert  R.  Peck,  Ex.,  '00,  Syracuse 

Secretary 
Harry  E.   Newell,   '94,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Isaac  H.  Munro,  Ex.  '71,  Syracuse 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
Hendrick  S.  Holden,  Ex.  '73,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    WESTERN    NEW     YORK 

President 

Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 

William  Macomber,  Esq.,  '80  (Academy)  Buffalo 
Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  '90,  Jamestown 
Louis  A.  Squires-  D.  D.  S.,  '95  Buffalo 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  7917  (Seminary)  Buffalo 

COLGATE     ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION     OF     NEBRASKA, 
IOWA  AND  KANSAS 

President 
J.  Hamilton  Merchant,  '87,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice  President 
Rev.  C.  J.  Pope,  '83,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Omaha,  Neb. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

President 
Professor  John  B.  Ekeley,  '91,  Ph.  D.,  Boulder,  Col. 

Secretary 
Harry  E.  Stubbs,  '02,  Denver,  Col. 

COLGATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK 

President 
Dwight  B.  W:illiams,  A.  M.,  '89,  Fayetteville 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
President 
Prof.  J.  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96 

Vice  President 
Prof.  John  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  73 
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Treasurer 
Prin.  George  L.  Bennett,  A.  M.,  '00 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Prof.  W.  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94 

Recording  Secretary 
A.  S.  Sheldon,  A.M.,  73 


CALENDAR 


; 

L90S. 

Sept. 

24, 

Sept. 

24-26, 

Oct, 

31, 

Nov. 

3, 

Nov. 

26-28,, 

Dec. 

18, 

Dec. 

23, 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation, 

College  Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of   Fall  Term 

1909  VACATION 

Jan.  5,         Opening  of  Winter  Term 

First  College  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Junior  Prize  Orations  due 
Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 
Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 
Close  of  Winter  Term 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Spring  Term 
First  College  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  a.  m. 
Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 
Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 
Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 
Allen  Prize  Essays  due 
21.         Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 


Jan. 

28, 

Feb. 

13, 

Fel). 

22, 

March 

20, 

March 

26, 

1909 

Apr. 

6, 

Apr. 

10, 

Apr. 

17, 

Apr. 

17, 

Apr. 

17, 
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May 

1, 

May 

6, 

May 

14, 

May 

21, 

May 

31, 

June 

5, 

June 

12, 

June 

18, 

June 

20 

-24, 

Sept. 


1909 
23, 


Sept. 

23-25, 

Oct. 

30, 

Nov. 

9 

-7 

Nov. 

25-27, 

Dec. 

17, 

Dec. 

23, 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 

Commencement  Orations  due 

Patrons1  Day 

Lewis  Prize  Oration  Contest 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Senior  Work  Closes 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  Col 
lege  Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
(lose  of  Fall  Term 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  college 
he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  ex- 
amination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents 
within  the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  22,  23  and  24, 
1910. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board*  (of  which  Colgate 
University  is  a  member).  These  examinations  will  be  held 
June  20-25,  1910.  All  applications  for  examination  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Post  Office  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application.  Applications  for 
examinations  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  on  or  before  Monday,  June  4,  1910;  applications 

*A  general  Board  representing    various    colleges    in  New    England,    New  York  and 
elsewhere. 
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for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday.  May  30,  1910,  and 
applications  for  examinations  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  16,  1910. 
Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  ac- 
cepted when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of 
the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  fee.  The  examination 
fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  can- 
not be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  re- 
mitted by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York 
to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A 
list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Board  in  June,  1910,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Re- 
quests that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 


All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 


ADMISSION    BY   CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as 
follows: 

Regents'  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  recent  date  will 
be  accepted  for  entrance  to  college  in  all  subjects  where  the 
standing  is  60%*  or  over,  with  the  following  qualifications: 
(a)      The    work    in    Intermediate    Algebra    must    have    been 

*NOTE. — The    decision    to    accept  Regents'    credentials    of  this    grade    has    been 
made  provisionally:      future  action  will  be  conditioned  upon  practical  results. 
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completed  within  one  year  previous  to  date  of  entering  College; 
(b)  Not  less  than  three  years  of  Greek  will  be  accepted;  (c) 
Elective  subjects  must  conform  to  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  College,  as  stated  in  the  catalog. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory 
courses  ma}^  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from 
their  Principals.  Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  cre- 
dentials must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year.  Otherwise  the  entrance  examina- 
tions must  be  taken.  Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for 
subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent,  or 
above. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  result  of  such  ex- 
amination may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College, 
as  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Senior  year. 
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MATRICULATION 


Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  in- 
structions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or 
correction  of  defective  credentials;  and  the  student  will  be 
definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  After 
matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may  proceed 
to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN   CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  intended 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  periods  of 
prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  the 
preparatory  school.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work. 
For  admission  to  any  course  (including  a  special  course), 
candidates  are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one- 
half  units,  in  such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  outline.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  con- 
ditions exceeding  one  and  one-half  units  and  this  maximum 
amount  will  not  be  allowed  unless  preparation  has  been  other- 
wise full  and  thorough. 
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I.      REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION   TO    ALL 

1.  English. — See    page    19. 

2.  History. — Any  of  the  following  historical 

subjects,  each  pursued  to  the  extent  of 
one  year:  Ancient,  European,  English, 
American  and  Civics.     See  page  23. 

3.  Mathematics. — Algebra,    Plane   Geometry, 

and  either  Algebra  Review  (including  In- 
termediate Algebra)  or  Solid  Geometry. 
See  page  23. 
Students  intending  to  pursue  Mathematics 
beyond  the  First  Semester  should  present  both 
Algebra  Review  and  Solid  Geometry.     Other- 
wise, they  will  need  to  maintain  exceptionally 
high  standing. 

Total, 

II.       FOR  ADMISSION     TO  THE  COURSE  IN   ARTS 

1 .  Requirements,  for  admission  to  all  courses, 

as  above. 

2.  Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 

ing, at  least  six  units  to  be     from    lan- 
guage subjects,  including  either  Latin 
Greek  or  both. 
Latin. — See 


courses 
3 


oi- 


page  24. 


j!  or 
2  or 


* Greek. — See     page     25 
German. — See  page  25. 
French. — See  page  26. 
History  or  Science. — A  second  unit 
of    History,    or    any       unit     of 
Science  included  in  the  require- 
ments for"  the  Course  in  Letters 
and    Science.     See    below.         1 
Nothing    less    than    the    number   of 
specified  for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 

Total, 


4  units 
3  units 
3  units 
3  units 


unit, 
units 


units 


1    unit 


3^  units 


7h  units 


7    units 


14J  units 


'^Students  who  do  not  present  Greek  for  entrance  may  begin  the  study  of  classical 
Greek  in  College  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year;  or  they  may  take  up  the  Elements 
of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year. 
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III.    FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

admission      to      all 


Requirements,      for 
courses,  as  above 

Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing, at  least  four  units  to  be  from 
language  subjects  and  at  least  one  unit 
from  science  subjects: 


Latin. — See   page   24.     2,   3,   or 
German. — See    page    25.     2    or 
French. — See    page    26.     2    or 
Chemistry. — See     page    27. 
Physics. — See   page   27. 
Ph  ys iography    (Physical 

Geography,  Geology). — See 

page    27. 

Biological  Science    (Botany, 
Zoology,   Physiology) .  — Sec 
page  28. 


4  units 

3  units 

3  units 

1  unit 

1  unit 


1    unit 


1   unit 


7J  units 


7    units 


Nothing    less    than    the    number    of    units 
specified  for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 

Total, 

IV.        FOR    ADMISSION    TO    A    SPECIAL    COURSE 

[.  Requirements,  for  admission  to  all 
courses,  as  above. 

I.  Sevkn  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  subjects 
specified  for  admission  to  either  of  the 
regular  courses,  in  such  amounts  as 
would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  a 
regular    course.     See    above. 


14^  units 


7h  units 


7     units 


Total, 


14^  units 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT   OF  REQUIREMENTS 
ENGLISH 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  by  the 

(Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

NOTE: — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective 
in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a).  Reading. — The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be 
the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  he 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number  — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge 
of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability 
to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the 
examination,  it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been 
instructed    in  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  should  read  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year 
in  which  they  propose  to  present  themselves  for  this  part  of 
the  examination. 

In  1910,  and  1911,  ten  books  selected  as  prescribed  below 
from  the  following  list  are  to  be  offered  for  examination. 

Group  I    (two  to  be  selected) : 

Shakespere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected): 

Bacon's  Essays:  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected) : 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections); 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village; 
Palgrave's   Golden   Treasury   {First  Series)   Books  II  and  ///, 
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with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected) : 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected) : 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  ofElia;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected)  • 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Book  IV,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  (In-  (load  News  From  Client 
to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

For  students  entering  in  1912: 

Shakespere's  As  You  Like  It  and  Julius  Caesar;  Franklin's 

Autobiography;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  C Hies;  George  Eliott's  Silas  Marner;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
(b).  Study  and  Practice.— This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes    the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
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below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 
answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1910  and  1911:  Shakespere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Cowus,  U Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concili- 
ation with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1912:  Shakespere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  V  Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  Washington's  Farcied!  Address and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 
or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  students  entering  in  1913,  1914,  1915; 

Reading. — Ten  books  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each 
group: 

I.  The  0.  T.  Books — Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Sawuel,  Kings,  Daniel,  Ruth,  and,  Esther;  The  Odyssey  (Bks. 
I— V,  XV— XVII  may  be  omitted);  The  Iliad  (Bks.  XI, 
XIII — XV,  XXI  may  be  omitted);     VergiVs  Aeneid. 

For  any  book  of  this  group  a  book  from  any  other  group  ma)^ 
be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsuwnier 
Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  V, 
Julius  Caesar. 

III.  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (Part  I);  Goldsmith's 
Vicar;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Quenlin  Durward;  Hawthorne's 
Seven   Gables;     Dickens'    David   Copper  field,    or  Tale  of  Two 
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Cities;     Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;     Mrs.   GaskelF s  Cranford; 
George  Elliot's  Slias  Marner;     Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan'  s  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Part  I);  The  De- 
Coverley  Papers;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed); 
Irving' s  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Olive  and 
Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections 
from  Lincoln  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last 
Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  A  Brief  Me- 
moir or  Estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau's  Wal- 
den  or  Huxley's  A utobiography,  and  Selections  from  Lay  Ser- 
mons including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge, 
A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  In- 
land Voi /age  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books 
II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray, 
Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's  Elegy,  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Lowell's  Sir  Lau n- 
fal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto 
IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series)  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven;  Longfellow's  Miles 
Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Hervc  Riel,  Pheid'i  p- 
pides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  Down  in  the  City. 

Study  and  Practice. — 

Shakespere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  U  Allegro,  II  Penscro- 
so,  and  Comus.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 
or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration.  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns. 
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HISTORY 

The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English    history. 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year 
of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per 
week,  or  two  years  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is 
given  three  times  per  week. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require 
comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather 
than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  presup- 
pose the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  prac- 
tice in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested 
by  requiring  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  out- 
line map. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's,  Chau- 
venet's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first 
370  pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  identi- 
ties and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily  and 
correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 
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To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention;  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations  upon 
positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers,  pro- 
ducts and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factoring, 
reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imaginary 
numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, the  theoiy  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  principles  of  equiva- 
lency in  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  "the  solu- 
tion of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring,  where  this  can  be 
done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula,  the  use  of  factoring 
in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic  and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
tying  principles  and  then  use  the  shortest  and  easiest    methods. 

Those  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  Algebra  are  ad- 
vised to  present  Solid  Geometry  for  entrance;  opportunity  can 
then  be  given  them  in  the  First  Semester  to  review  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under  thorough  instruction.  Three 
units. 

B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as  in  standard 
texts.     One  half  unit. 

LANGUAGES 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV) ;  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for 
the  poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  &  Greenough  preferred);  and  Jones's  or  Bennett's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  foregoing  require- 
ments are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  desired  amount 
of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit,  Rolfe's  Viri  Romae 
for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline  for  a  part  of  the 
Cicero,   and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  beginning  Vergil. 
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Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the  authors  named. 
It  is  especially  desired  that  candidates  should  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and  verse  at  sight. 
Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above  except  Vergil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For 
two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may 
be  offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in 
Herodotus  may  be  substituted.     Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  Ger- 
man correctly  and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount 
in  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  trans- 
late simple  German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works 
are  designated,  but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should 
be  narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Constant  drill  in 
accurate  translation,  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  should  be  given.  Five  recitations  a  week  during 
one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the 
so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supplemented  by  sys- 
stematic  drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 
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(Second  Year).  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the 
uses  of  model  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to 
translate  ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility 
not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  in  addition 
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to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year).     1.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard 
authors  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be 
given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French 
correctly  and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflecton  of  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises  from  English  into  French.  4. 
Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
prose  at  sight.  The  amount  read  should  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  modern  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  larger  amount  be  read, 
hasty  and  superficial  reading  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammatical 
forms  and  principles  and  in  composition.  Five  recitations  a 
week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applications  in 
the  constructions  of  sentences.  2.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare 
irregular  verb  forms  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses.  3.  Abili- 
ty to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this  purpose, 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pages  of  modern  prose  and  verse  should  be  read.  The 
selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors  and  should 
include  plays  as  well  as  stories  or  historical  reading.  One 
year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 
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(Third  Year).  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classical  authors 
such  as  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moli ere.  3.  Ability  to  translate 
into  French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French  au- 
thors. One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given 
to  this  work.     One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these 
recitations  are  conducted. 

SCIENCES 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and 
theories  of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text-books. 
The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  Course  2  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certifi- 
cates are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text-book  used  must  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 
One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work.  The  work  should  in- 
clude an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must 
bring  note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in 
the  laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed 
in  each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.     One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text-books  of  Gil- 
bert and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  Salisbury,  and  Dryer  will  be 
accepted  if  accompanied  by  evidence  of  training  in  observation 
in  field  or  laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on 
Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  out- 
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line  of  the  Committee  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired. 
One  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  labora- 
tory and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  phys- 
ical world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  proposed 
by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.     One  unit. 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 


The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least 
six  years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  ma- 
triculation one  or  more  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at 
least  four  years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three 
subjects,  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science, 
art,  and  philosophy.  Fifteen  recitation  hours  weekly,  or  an 
equivalent  in  laboratory  work  is  the  regular  minimum  for  each 
student.  In  the  Freshman  year  the  work  is  chiefly  prescribed, 
after  that  it  is  all  elective  except  five  semester  hours  in  Psy- 
chology. Three  hours  each  week  in  gymnastics  are  required 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  scholarship  and  future  efficiency 
students  are  required  to  make  their  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations: 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  be  required  to  com- 
plete during  his  course  one  major  subject. 

A  major  must  be  chosen  in  a  department  that  offers 
not  less  than  twenty  semester-hours,  and  must  include  not  less 
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than  thirty  semester-hours.  This  total  may  be  made  up  in 
part  by  work  done  in  the  Freshman  year  or  the  Sophomore 
year,  or  both,  provided  this  supplementary  work  is  in  the  same 
department,  or  is  prerequisite  or  specially  related  to  the  major 
work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  student  shall  be  further  required  to  etect  two  minor 
courses  each  semester,  beginning  with  the  Junior  year,  one  in  a 
department  closely  related  to  his  major  and  one  in  a  department 
not  related.  Psychology,  being  required,  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  a  major  in  Philosophy,  or  as  a  minor  related  to  the 
major,  or  as  a  minor  not  so  related. 

When  a  major  is  chosen  in  a  department  that  does  not  offer 
three  full  years,  the  deficiency  may  also  be  made  good  by  elect- 
ing a  closely  related  subject  approved  by  the  proper  officer  or 
committee. 

If  a  man  shall  have  completed  a  major  by  the  end  of 
the  Junior  year  and  shall  have  taken  during  the  Sophomore 
and  Junior  years  the  proper  number  of  related  and  unrelated 
minors,  he  may  for  the  Senior  year  have  unlimited  freedom  of 
election. 

The  officers  of  instruction  submit  the  following  detailed 
statement  of  the  courses  offered  in  their  several    departments. 

LATIN 

The  work  offered  in  this  department  is  so  arranged  (hat 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  special- 
ty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great 
writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied;  then  follow  master- 
pieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  philos- 
ophy, and  special  courses. 

FIRST   YEAR 

1.  Roman  Historians.  Important  principles  of  analy- 
sis and  syntax  are  expounded  in  lectures,  and  illustrated  by 
practice    in    sight    reading,  rapid  reading  in  Caesar,  and  prose 
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composition.     Then  follows  a  more  critical  Study  of  select  por- 
tions of  Livy.      First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Horace.  The  course  covers  a  large  part  of  the  Odes, 
and  includes  selections  from  the  Epodes  and  Epistles.  Col- 
lateral reading  on  the  Augustan  Age.  Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

3.  Terence  and  Cicero's  Letters.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  colloquial  element.  Topic  for  collateral  reading, 
Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  upon 
the  second  Saturday  of  the  second  semester  open  to  Sophomores 
only.     Offered  in  1910.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected 
view  of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest 
work  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  6.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Pliny's  Letters.  Martial.  Roman  private  life. 
Public  life  under  the  Empire. 

Upon  the  Letters  a  prize  examination,  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  the  second  semester,  is  open  to  members  of  the 
Sophomore  class.   Offered  in   1909.     First  Seinester,.five  hours. 

6.  Plautus.  In  alternation  with  course  4.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  origin  and  history  of  important  construc- 
tions. An  extra  hour  is  offered  in  the  history  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

third   and  fourth   years 

7.  Roman  Philosophical  Writings.  Selections  from 
Cicero  and  Seneca.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  course  9. 
First  Se?nester,  three  hours. 
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8.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin.  At- 
tention will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits 
of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary, 
of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper 
helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in 
conducting  recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years  with  course  10.     Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

9.  Tacitus.  One  of  his  shorter  works  and  selections  from 
the  Annals.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  course  7.  First 
Semester,  three  hours. 

10.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Offered  in 
alternate  years  with  course  8.     Second   Semester,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST  year 

FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.  Lysias,  selected  orations,  with  reading  of  others  at 
sight;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  with  collateral  readings 
from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  Homer's  Odyssey, 
selections.     First  Semester,   five  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

2.  Homer,  rapid  reading;  Lyric  Poets,  selections; 
Theocritus.  This  course  alternates  with  course  4.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE 

3.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Repre- 
sentative plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aris- 
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tophanes.     Course  open  to  all  who  have  taken  course  1.     First 
Semester,  five   hours. 

4.  Greek  Historians.  Selections  from  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon's  Hellenica.  This  course  alter- 
nates with  course  2.     Second  Sernester,  five  hours. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
ELECTIVE 

5.  Demosthenes:  Oration  on  the  Crown;  Greek 
Prose  Composition.  Selections  from  Lucian  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Greek  Composition.  This  course  alternates  with 
course  6.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Plato's  Phaedo  or  Aristotle's  Ethics,  read  with 
special  regard  to  their  philosophic  significance;  New  Testament 
Greek,  in  its  linguistic  aspects.  Selections  from  the  Septua- 
gint  may  be  substituted.  This  course  alternates  with  course  5. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Greek  Literature.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  or 
Seniors  of  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science  as  well  as  of  the 
Course  in  Arts, 

There  will  be  a  text-book  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
and  the  students  will  pursue  readings  in  the  choicest  English 
translations  of  Greek  classics,  upon  which  they  will  make  reports 
and  write  essays,  and  the  instructor  will  give  frequent  prelections 
with  oral  comment,  and  lectures  designed  to  show  the  relation 
of  Greek  literature  to  later  literary  standards,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  world's  thought.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

8.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardiner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  Modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

9.  Elements  of  Greek.  To  Freshmen  or  Sophomores 
who  have  not  presented  Greek  for  entrance  to  college,  but  de- 
sire to  begin  the  study  with  a  view  to  reading  Attic  authors  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  course,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to 
master  the  essentials  of  preparatory  work. 
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a.  Elements,  followed  by  the  Anabasis.     First  Semester, 
five  hours. 

b.  Anabasis,  Iliad.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

10.  Another  beginner's  course  is  offered  to  those  students 
who  desire  to  study  the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This  course  may  be  begun  as  late 
as  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  First  and  Second  Semesters, 
four  hours. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew  Language.  This  course  includes  grammati- 
cal study,  translation  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  English  into 
Hebrew,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  syntax.     Two  Semesters,  four  hours. 

2.  Oriental  History.  This  course  includes  a  brief 
sketch  of  Babylonian  history,  Assyrian  history  and  civilization, 
the  New  Babylonian  Empire,  the  Persian  Empire,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Greek  period,  the  Maccabean  war  and  the  rule  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  princes,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  is  kept  in  mind  throughout. 
Offered  in  1909-10.     Two  Semesters,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


GERMAN 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  to  read  it  with 
facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the  German  language 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third, 
by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give 
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the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,   life,   and  art  of 
the  German  people. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic 
drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid 
reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from 
such  authors  as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Compo- 
sition.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Rapid  Reading,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composi- 
tion. This  course  is  conducted  in  three  or  four  sections,  to 
which  students  are  assigned  after  an  informal  examination  as  to 
their  acquaintance  with  elementary  principles.  The  work  in  the 
various  sections  is  graded  according  to  the  preparation  of  the 
students. 

The  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the 
reading  of  various  modern  stories  and  novels,  with  careful 
review  of  and  constant  and  persistent  drill  in  grammatical 
principles. 

Regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Section  2a,  First  Semester 

Section  2b,  First  Semester  f  rivc  }wurs 

Section  2c,  Second  Semester 

Section  2b,  Second  Semester 

FOR  FRESHMEN  WHO  PRESENT  TWO  YEARS   WORK  IN  GERMAN  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  COLLEGE 

3.  Minor  German  Classics.  As  the  work  progresses, 
more  and  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  literature 
with  the  careful  reading  of  such  works  as  Schiller's  Maria 
Stuart,  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  and  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Die  Geschichte  Des  Dreizig  Jaehrigen  Krieges;  Goethe's 
Egmont  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Scheffel's  der  Trompeter 
von  Saekkingen;  Freytag's  die  Journalisten;  and  Kleist's  Der 
Prinz  von  Homburg.       First  Semester,  five  hours. 
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FOR  FRESHMEN   WHO  PRESENT  THREE  YEARS    WORK     IN     GERMAN     FOR     AD- 
MISSION TO  COLLEGE 

4.  Lessing  and  his  Dramas.  First  Semester,  three 
hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Occasional  lectures.  Second  Semester,  three 
hours. 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  Given  in  1910. 
First  Semester,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in 
1909.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations.  Given  in  1910.  Second  Semester,  three 
hours. 

9.  Schillek's  Wallenstein.  Given  in  1911.  Second 
Semester,  three  hours. 

10.  Scientific  German.  This  course  is  for  advanced 
students  in  German  who  have  done  considerable  work  in  the 
sciences,  and  who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  vo- 
cabulary of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  anatomy.  Given 
in  1910,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

11.  Practical  drill  in  conversation,  with  the  use  of  a  phon- 
ograph. One  hour  recitation  and  two  hours  drill  with  the  phon- 
ograph. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  not  simply 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  an 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  Emphasis 
is  laid  in  the  first  semester,  upon  pronuncation,  grammar 
work  and  composition.     In  the  second  semester,  the  student 
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is  expected  to  perfect  his  ability  to  translate  French  into  idio- 
matic English.  Grammar  work  and  composition  are  continued 
and  some  stress  is  put  upon  the  literary  study  of  the  works 
read.  In  the  third  semester,  while  translation  and  grammar 
drill  are  found  to  be  necessary,  the  work  is  primarily  a  literary 
study.  The  work  of  the  fourth  semester  is  intended  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  the  language.  From  the  first,  the  ear  of 
the  student  is  trained  to  understand  the  foreign  language 
when  read  to  him,  but  the  necessities  of  the  class-room  make 
it  impossible  to  give  each  member  of  the  class  much  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  it  himself.  For  this  reason,  there  are  offered 
in  the  three  languages  of  the  department,  phonograph  courses 
which  do  much  toward  meeting  this  need. 

FRENCH 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Com- 
position. This  course  is  designed  as  a  foundation  for  acquiring 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  French  literature.  First  Semester,  in  two  sections; 
second  Semester  in  one  section,  five  hours. 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Review  of 
grammar,  including  the  irregular  verbs.  Composition.  First 
Semester,  in  two  sections;  Second  Semester  in  one  section,  five 
hours. 

3.  French  Drama  From  Corneille  to  Rostand. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

4.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  consists,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester,  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles 
and  forms,  extended  work  in  composition  and  practice  in  con- 
versation based  upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  The 
second  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  history 
of  French  literature.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of 
a  phonograph.     First  Semester,  one  hour. 
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SPANISH 

FOR     JUNIORS     AND     SENIORS 

6.  Elements  of  the      Spanish   Language.     Given  in 
1910.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Second  Semester,  one  hour. 


ITALIAN 


FOR  JITNIORS     AND    SENIORS 

8.  Elements    of    the    Italian    Language.     Given    in 
1911.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

9.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of 
a  phono  graph.     Second  Semester,  one  hour. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  literature;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain 
great  periods,  types,  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the 
various  forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  English  Language. 

first  year 

1.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  Funda- 
mental principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary 
art.  (c)  Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  through- 
out the  course.     Second  Semester,    five  hours. 

2.  Historical  Introduction.  English  2,  which  is 
Course  2  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the 
Department  of  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine 
training  in  theme-writing  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 
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SECOND   AND   THIRD   YEARS 

3  or  5.  Literary  Types.  A  study  of  some  one  of  the 
great  literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential  character- 
istics and  its  historical  development  in  English  literature. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  certain  great  authors.  In 
1909-1910,  the  Drama,  with  special  consideration  of  Shaks- 
pere.  In  1910-1911,  Narrative  Poetry,  with  special  consi- 
deration of  Spenser  and  Milton.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4  or  6.  Literary  Periods.  A  study  of  the  great  liter- 
ature of  some  important  period,  with  particular  reference  to 
its  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  certain  great- authors.  In  1910,  American  Literature, 
with  special  consideration  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  In 
1911,  the  Victorian  Period,  with  special  consideration  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon,  (a)  Elementary  course.  Aims  at 
thorough  grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading- 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  modern  English,  (b)  Linguistic  and  literary 
study  of  some  of  the  more  important  poems.  Outlines  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.     First  Semester,  five   hours. 

8.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  (a)  Chrono- 
logical study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  (b)  Middle 
English  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  History 
of  the  development  of  the  English  Language.  Outlines  of 
Middle  English  Literature.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

Course  1  must  precede  courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Courses 
7  and  8  are  given  in  alternate  years. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
I.     Rhetoric 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.     English     1.    A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  in- 
vention.    Recitations,   written  exercises,  and   occasional  lee- 
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tures.      Essays   are   required   and]  receive  criticism.     One  Se- 
mester, five  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  2.  Historical  Introduction,  which  is  Course  2 
of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Course  2  of  the  Department 
of  English  Literature,  is  designed  to  combine  training  in  theme- 
writing,  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  Literature. 
One  Semester,  five  hours. 

THIRD   YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    JUNIORS 

3.  English    3.     Three   sections. 

Section  A.     Teachers'  Course  in  English  Composition. 
Section  B.     Teachers'  Course  in  Public  Speaking. 
Section  C.     Advanced  Course  in  Theme  writing. 
Two  Semesters,  three  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS 

4.  English  4.     Two  Sections. 
Section  A.     Teachers'  Course  in  Rhetoric. 
Section  B.     Course  in  English  writing. 
Two  Semesters,  three  hours. 

English  2      is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

English  3  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  work  in 
English  and  Courses  1  and  2  has  been  satisfactory. 

English  4  is  open  to  Seniors  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted English  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

II.     Public  Speaking 

FIRST  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    FRESHMEN 

1 .  Elocution.  Practice  in  delivery  of  declamations. 
Two  Semesters,  one  hour. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 


2.  Orations.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  1  or 
its  equivalent.     Two  Semesters,  one  hour. 

THIRD  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    JUNIORS 

3.  Debates  and  Parliamentary  Practice.  Open  to 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  course  2.  Two 
Semesters,  three  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS 

4.  Extemporaneous  Speech.  Open  to  those  who  have 
successfully  completed  Course  2.     Two  Semesters,  three  hours. 

5.  A  Teacher's  Course,  which  is  English  3  Section  B 
in  Rhetoric.  This  course  is  open  to  those  Avhose  work  in 
Courses  1  and  2  has  been  satisfactory.  Two  Semesters,  three 
hours. 

6.  Commencement  Speaker's  Course.  A  course  in 
the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Orations.  Open  to  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  speak  on  Commencement  Day. 
Second  Semester,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

PRESCRIBED  FOR  ALL  FRESHMEN 

1.     (a),  (b).     Plane  Trigonometry  through  the  solution  of 
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triangles;  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra;  Functional  nota- 
tion; Equivalence  of  Equations  with  theory  and  practice; 
Quadratic  and  higher  equations  and  systems;  Graphic  Alge- 
bra; Theory  of  Exponents;  Theory  of  Logarithms;  Theory  of 
Limits;  Series;  and  Elements  of  Algebra.  First  Semester,  five 
hours. 

(c),(d).  Plane  Trigonometry  through  the  solution  of  tri- 
angles; the  important  theorems  of  Solid  Geometry;  Algebra  in- 
cluding Equivalence  of  Equations;  Theory  of  Exponents; 
Higher  equations  and  systems.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

Note — Each    student    will    be    assigned    to    his  proper  division  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d), 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 

REQUIRED  IN  THE  SCIENCE  COURSE,    ELECTIVE  IN  THE  ARTS  COURSE. 

2.  (a),  (b),  (c).  Radian  measure;  Solution  of  trigono- 
metric equations;  Spherical  trigonometry ;  and  advanced  chap- 
ters in   Algebra.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  Determinants.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different 
systems  of  plane  co-ordinates;  equations  of  loci,  straight  lines, 
conic  sections  and  their  elementary  properties;  equations  of 
the  second  degree;  common  higher  plane  curves. 

Different  systems  of  co-ordinates  in  space,  equations  of 
the  straight  line  and  the  plane  surface  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.      First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Differenti- 
ation of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  practical 
applications  to  kinematics  and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive 
differentiation,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions, 
maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  differenti- 
ation of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables. 

Direct  integration,  definite  integrals  and  their  application 
to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the  areas  of  curves,  integration 
of  rational  fractions,  integration  by  rationalization,  integra- 
ration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas,  integration  by  series, 
lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces  and  volumes  of  solids  of 
revolution.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 
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FOR    SOPHOMORES 


5.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Lettering.  Elementary 
course  in  drawing,  covering  use  of  instruments,  elementary 
projection,  inking,  tracing,  conventions,  working  drawings, 
line  shading,  coloring,  representation  of  earthwork  and  masonry, 
and  drawings  based  on  measurements  of  objects. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  standard  letters,  detail  of 
construction,  method  of  spacing,  laying  out  titles  and  free- 
hand lettering.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography,  and  Plane  Sur- 
veying. Conventional  methods  of  representations,  topograph- 
ical signs,  hill  shading,  surface  forms  by  contours,  copying, 
enlarging  and  reducing  maps. 

Theory  of  Surveying,  use  and  adjustments  of  instruments 
compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying,  balancing  surveys  and 
computation  of  areas,  laying  out  and  subdividing  land,  and 
determining  heights  and  distances.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 


7,  8.  Railroad  Surveying,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Topographical  Surveying. 

Simple,  compound  and  reversed  curves,  wyes,  switches 
and  turnouts;  corps  organized  for  preliminary  survey  of  a  cross 
country  railroad;  elevation  of  center  line  and  topography 
taken,  grade  determined,  degree  of  curve  fixed  and  paper 
location  made;  location  of  line,  slope  stakes  set,  earthwork 
calculated  and  estimate  of  cost  made. 

Representation  of  lines,  plane  surfaces,  solids;  projection 
of  points,  lines,  surfaces.  The  purpose  is  to  give  students  an 
understanding  of  the  theory  of  projection  and  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  constructive  drawings. 

Transit  and  stadia  rod,  plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side 
readings,  contour  lines.  Geodetic  Surveying.  First  and 
Second  Semesters,  five  hours. 

9,     Calculus.     A  continuation  of  Course  4,   embracing 
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the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus  except  the  chapter 
on  Differential  Equations.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

10.  Differential  Equations.     Second    Semester,    three 
hours. 

11.  The   Theory    of    Equations.     First   Semester,    two 
hours. 

12.  Teacher's    Course    in    Mathematics.  Second 
Semester,  two  hours. 


PHYSICS 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible, 
elect  with  it  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of 
the  entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course 
on  condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics,  course  1.  First 
Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Physics.  This  course  consists  of  two 
recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  a  week.  The 
recitations  will  be  devoted  partly  to  the  more  difficult  problems 
of  Physics,  partly  to  consideration  of  experiments  covered  in 
laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  practice  covers  the  more 
simple  experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  Physics. 

Prerequisites,  a  standing  of  at  least  B  in  Physics,  course  1, 
and  in  Mathematics,  course  4.     Second  Semester,  jive  hours. 
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SECOND   YEAR 

3.  Electrical  Machinery.  This  course  covers  the 
elementary  theory  of  electrical  generators  and  motors  and  of 
alternating  current  machinery  and  the  experimental  work 
covering  such  theory.  There  will  be  two  recitations  and  three 
laboratory   periods   a   week. 

Prerequisite,  Physics,  course  2.  First  Semester,  five 
hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intend- 
ed for  students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineer- 
ing and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more  com- 
plete than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  course  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  text.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics,  course  4. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  High  School  Physics,  who  are  not  able  to 
take  Physics,  course  2.  It  will  consist  partly  in  covering  rap- 
pidly  many  of  the  simpler  experiments,  partly  in  discussing 
the  methods  of  teaching  Physics  and  of  equipping  laboratories. 
and  partly  in  having  members  of  the  class  give  demonstra- 
tions of  lectures  and  experiments  before  the  other  members. 
Prerequisite,  a  standing  of  at  least  B  in  Physics  course  1. 
Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

6.  Photography.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  expect  to  pursue  scientific  work.  Those  taking  the  course 
must  show  that  their  other  work  is  planned  with  such  an  aim  in 
view.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  apparatus,  optics 
of  photography,  exposure,  films  and  plates,  developing,  fixing, 
printing  processes,  lantern  slides,  and  special  applications  to 
scientific  work.  There  will  be  lectures,  field  and  laboratory 
practice. 

Prequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Chemistry,  course 
1.     Second  Semester,  two  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY 

One  semester  of  work  in  this  department  is  prescribed  for 
all  students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science.  With  this 
exception,  the  work  for  all  students  is  elective  but  may  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  remainder  of  their  course. 

Each  laboratory  course  is  arranged  for  one  semester  of 
work  on  the  basis  of  five  hours  of  credit  per  week,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced courses,  some  extra  work  may  be  elected. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  for  each 
hour  of  credit.  Written  examinations  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses,  and  oral  examinations  in  connection  with 
laboratory  courses  are  frequently  given. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects as  outlined  in  the  different  courses,  but  also  to  train 
the  student  in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develop  his  powers  of 
observation. 

FIRST   YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  lecture  course  for  beginners. 
Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures,  with 
weekly  written  examinations.  Students  are  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  suitable  note-books,  and  to  take  notes,  es- 
pecially on  the  experiments  shown,  as  the  description  of  ex- 
periments will  be  required  in  the  examinations.  Notebooks 
must  be  handed  in  for  credit  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  do  not  present  chemistry  for  admission 
to  college,  and  is  elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  course  in  Arts. 
Scco7id  Semester,  Jive  hoars. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  includ- 
ing blowpipe  analysis,  the  separation  of  metals  and  acids  in 
solution,  and  the  solution  and  analysis  of  solid  mixtures,  includ- 
ing alloys  and  minerals.  Frequent  oral  examinations,  as 
well  as  occasional  explanatory  lectures  are  given  during  the 
course. 
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The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  prescribed  for  all  fresh- 
men in  the  course  in  Letters  and  Science  who  present  chemistry 
for  admission  to  college,  and  is  elective  for  all  others  who  have 
had  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  The  second  semester  is  elec- 
tive for  all  who  have  had  the  first  semester.  Two  Semesters, 
jive  hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  in- 
cluding the  more  important  determinations  and  separations 
and  employing  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric analysis.  During  the  second  semester  some  of  the 
simpler  electrolytic  determinations,  and  the  analysis  of  certain 
commercial   products,  ores,  etc.,  may  be  taken  up. 

This  course  is  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  Course 
2,  or  its  equivalent.     Two  Semesters,  five  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

4.  Mineral  Analysis.  This  course  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  learned  in  Course  3.  It  consists  of 
the  analysis  of  typical  minerals  by  approved  methods,  and 
also  includes  rock  analysis.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to 
teach  the  student  accurate  methods,  and  also  to  make  accurate 
analyses.     Two  Semesters,  five  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry is  a  course  of  about  fifty  lectures  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work.  The  lectures  are  given  during  the  first  semester 
and  cover  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  typical  compounds.  The  laboratory  work 
is  a  course  in  organic  preparations  following  the  methods  given 
in  Cohen's  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  Students, 
or  some  other  standard  work  of  similar  scope.  The  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  3.  In  special  cases  only, 
members  of  the  Senior  class  may  elect  this  course  after  having 
had  Course  2.     Two  Semesters,  five  hours. 

6.  Special  Courses.  In  special  cases  some  of  the  simple 
courses  in  technical    or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken  by  a 
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limited  number  of  students  in  place  of  the  second  semester    of 
Courses  4  or  5.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  edu- 
cation requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological 
and  the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  three 
years  of  continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach 
these  subjects  or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text- 
books for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and 
written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature 
of  the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  investigation  are 
fostered.  The  significant  questions  which  subjects  in  natural 
history  raise  at  the  present  time  will  receive  such  discussion 
as  may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are 
arranged  after  the  organization  of  classes. 

Through  the  completion  of  Lathrop  Hall  a  large  depart- 
ment library  and  a  reorganized  museum  are  accessible  for 
regular  work. 

FOR    SOPHOMORES 

1.  General  Geology.  This  course  gives  an  intro- 
duction to  the  several  phases  of  geology  usually  comprehended 
under  the  terms  dynamical,  structural  and  historical.  Under 
the  first  much  attention  is  given  to  land  forms  and  their  origin, 
or  physiography,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  geographic 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  common  minerals,  rocks  and 
rock  structures  are  studied  and  the  history  of  the  earth  is 
presented,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  upon  the  course  of  organic  evolution. 

Attendance  is  required  upon  three  field  excursions,  with 
written  reports.  Salisbury's  College  physiography,  Brigham's 
text-book  of  geology,  and  other  assigned  readings.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 
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FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Physiography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention  giv- 
en to  the  control  exercised  by  geographic  conditions  upon  the 
colonization,  social  life,  commerce,  and  military  history  of  the 
United  States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations,  the  arid 
lands  and  irrigation,  and  the  development  of  lines  of  travel 
and  communication  are  among  the  themes  treated.  There 
will  be  about  fifteen  lectures  on  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  a  short  series  upon  elementary  meteorology,  espec- 
ially as  applied  to  climate  and  weather  forecasts  in  the  United 
States.  Each  week  will  include  a  laboratory  period  of  2h 
hours  for  the  study  of  typical  land  forms,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  weather  maps.  This  course  correlates  with  courses  in 
American  History.  Conferences,  discussions  and  essays  on 
special  problems  and  regions.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  Physiography.  Course  2  may  be  followed  by  advanced 
work  as  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  The  student  may 
investigate  problems  in  systematic  physiography  in  the  literature 
and  in  the  field,  or  he  may  study  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  viewed  as  the  basis  of  history.  Approved  students 
may  take  up  the  methods  and  problems  of  geographic  teaching. 
Second  Semester,   two  hours. 

4.  Commercial  Geography.  Lectures  and  essays  dealing 
with  typical  products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  iron  and  coal. 
The  principles  of  commercial  geography  relating  to  production, 
manufacture,  transportation  and  distribution  are  developed 
with  reference  to  the  above  products  and  with  reference  to 
the  general  economic  geography  of  the  United  States.  Corre- 
lates with  Elementary  work  in  Economics.  First  Semester, 
two  hours. 

5.  Mineralogy.  The  course  in  mineralogy  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  minerals.  The 
first  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  an  elementary  study  of  crys- 
tallograpy,  after  which  the  physical  and  chemical  characters' of 
the  minerals  are  reviewed. 
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The  course  is  concluded  by  a  brief  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  rocks  and  their  classification. 

Geology  1  and   Chemistry  1  are   prerequisites. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  work,  First  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Economic  Geology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  oc- 
currence and  development  of  the  non-metallic  minerals.  Ex- 
cursions are  taken  to  salt  and  gypsum  districts,  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Portland  cement  plants, 
brick  yards,  clay-beds,  quarries  etc. 

The  occurrence,  origin  and  development  of  the  metallic 
minerals  are  treated  briefly. 

Geology  1  is  prerequisite.  Lectures  and  field-work.  Sec- 
ond Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work  on  fossil  invertebrates.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  structure,  mode  of  occurrence,  geological  range,  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  fossil  organisms.  Attention  is  given 
both  to  the  biological  and  to  the  geological  relations  of  the  im- 
portant types  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Some  time  is  given  to 
field  work  in  the  later  part  of  the  course.  Geology  1  and 
Biology  1  are  prerequisites.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

8.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Continuation  of 
Course  7.      Second  Semester,  two  hours. 

9.  Geology  of  the  Human  Period.  The  limits  of  this 
period  are  studied  with  the  character  and  amount  of  the  geo- 
logical changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  advent  of  man, 
as  marked  by  deposition,  denudation,  changes  of  shorelines 
and  volcanic  phenomena.  Geological  evidence  relating  to  the 
antiquity  of  man  is  reviewed,  as  found  in  caverns,  glacial 
deposits  and  elsewhere.  The  effects  of  the  glacial  invasion 
and  of  other  geological  changes  on  the  migration  of  the  early 
man  will  be  discussed,  with  the  changes  produced  by  man  as  a 
geological  agent.  Co-ordinate  with  certain  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sociology.     First  Semester,  two  hours. 

The  course  may  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester  of  the  year  1909-1910,  if 
elected  by  a  suitable  number  of  students. 
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Courses  1-4  are  given  by  Professor  Brigham.  Courses 
5-9  are  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Whitnall. 

BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  Biology  but  who  may 
not  specialize  in  science.  Laboratory  study  of  a  few  typical 
animals  and  plants  (frog,  crayfish,  fern,  pond  scum,  amoeba, 
yeast,  etc.)  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  more  funda- 
mental laws  of  Biology  illustrated  by  such  forms.  The  laboratory 
forms  are  chosen  so  as  to  give  an  introductory  knowledge  of 
plant  and  animal  substance  and  its  activities.  The  lectures 
will  include  the  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
structure,  activities,  development  and  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants.  The  more  important  facts  of  the  relation  between 
animals  and  plants,  as  the  food  cycle,  pollination  and  seed  mi- 
gration are  outlined.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exer- 
cises.    First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  designed  as  a 
foundation  for  advanced  scientific  work.  The  laboratory 
work  is  a  detailed  study  of  typical  representatives  of  the  main 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  lectures  cover  the  princi- 
pal facts  of  structure,  life  history  and  classification,  and  are 
illustrated  by  charts,  and  museum  specimens  in  addition  to 
the  forms  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  invertebrates. 

Courses  2  and  3,  as  well  as  offering  excellent  foundation 
courses  for  those  who  expect  to  be  professional  biologists, 
foresters  or  science  teachers,  furnish  our  best  courses  for  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  those  medical  schools  in  which  Biology, 
including  both  plant  and  animal,  is  necessary  for  entrance. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  First 
Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  General  Botany.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  first 
part  of  the  term  includes  the  study  of  types  of  the  various  plant 
groups,  commencing  with  the  simpler  forms.     The  lectures  deal 
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with  the  principal  differences  in  structure  and  life  history,  and 
with  the  classification  in  the  different  groups.  The  activities 
of  the  plant  are  discussed.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  its  or- 
gans to  the  environment,  and  part  of  the  laboratory  exercises 
are  replaced  by  field  work. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

4a.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  This  is 
a  comparative  study  of  the  more  important  systems  of  verte- 
brates. The  laboratory  study  is  the  dissection  of  typical  ver- 
tebrates (fish,  amphibian,  reptile,  mammal  and  bird).  The 
lectures  emphasize  the  progressive  differences  in  the  organs  as 
found  in  all  vertebrates.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  vertebrates,  or  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  vertebrate  physiology,  or  who  wish  to  lay 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  school.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises 
each  week.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  will  be  given  in  1910 
-1911.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

4b.  Histology  of  Vertebrates.  A  study  of  the  more 
important  organs  of  the  vertebrate  and  their  tissues  with  em- 
phasis on  the  organs  of  the  mammals.  The  student  is  expected 
to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  histological 
technique.  The  course  offers  a  study  of  microscopical  anatomy 
supplementary  to  4a,  and  may  precede  it  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent  should  be 
taken  before  4a  or  4b.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  will  be 
omitted  in  1910-1911.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  ex- 
ercises each  Aveek.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Biology.  Lectures  and  read- 
ing on  the  need  and  content  of  biological  courses;  conferences 
and  reports  on  material,  apparatus  and  books  for  the  high  school 
laboratory;  preparation  of  outlines  of  courses;  illustration  of 
laboratory  preparation  of  certain  topics  of    the  outlines;  prac- 
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tical  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  material;  class  meth- 
ods in  field  observations.  Open  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  or  their  equivalent. 
Laboratory  and  conference  hours  arranged  with  the  class.  First 
Semester,  three  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each 
physiological  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  anatomy  and  physiology.     First  Semester,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Lectures  on 
the  Osteology,  Arthrology,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanch- 
nology of  the  human  body,  with  a  presentation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  life  in  the  human  body,  sufficiently  minute  in  details 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  desiring  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subjects.  This  course  is  also  designed 
as  a  slight  preparation  for  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  study  of  medicine.     Second  Semester,   five   hours. 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  This  exercise  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory, 
and  respiratory  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good 
health  and  bodily  vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Seniors  years, 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  his  course  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 
HISTORY 
History  and  its  allied  subject,   Politics,   may  be  studied 
during  four  semesters. 
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Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  preparation  and  need  of 
students.  Stress  is  laid  on  essentials  and  definiteness.  While 
formal  examinations  and  informal  written  tests  are  given, 
rank  is  mainly  determined  by  daily  preparation.  Conduct 
of  courses  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  classes,  historical 
preparation,  and  the  development  of  historical  interest. 

Lecture,  contemporaneous  illustration  and  explanation  by 
instructor,  student  recitation  on  text  and  lecture,  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  special  subjects  treated  in  other  texts, 
in  authorities,  or  in  sources,  frequent  outlines,  making  of  maps, 
and  class  discussions  are  employed  as  it  seems  advisable. 

There  is  a  constant  emphasis  on  practical  history,  that  is, 
past  history  as  the  foundation  of  present  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  social,  and  the  present  as  an  illustration  of  the  past. 

FOR    SOPHOMORES 

1.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  This  is  a  sem- 
ester course  and  is  advised  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  courses 
offered  by  the  Department.  It  is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors,  but  is  intended  primarily  for  Sophomores.  All 
students  who  are  interested  in  History  and  in  the  allied  subjects 
of  Social  Science — Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology — should 
elect  course  1  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  course  is  the  de- 
velopment of  European  civilization  from  the  fourth  century  to 
the  present.  Textbook,  syllabus,  and  Robinson's  source  sel- 
ections are  used.  While  this  is  necessarily  an  outline  course, 
there  is  room  for  comparative  survey,  and  also  for  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Reformation  period,  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  the  development  of  nationality  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, together  with  a  study  of  the  map  of  today.  Stress  is  laid 
on  Modern  History  rather  than  on  the  period  up  to  and  follow- 
ing 814.     One  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  American  History.  Course  1  should  be  elected  as 
a  preliminary,  but  this  may  be  omitted  when  satisfactory 
preparation  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  or  in  English  History  can 
be  shown.  This  course  in  American  History  should  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  to  all  courses  in    Politics,  and    if  possible,  in 
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Political  Economy.  This  is  a  semester  course,  following- 
course  1.  The  Epoch  Series,  Van  Tyne's  Revolution,  and  Mc- 
Laughlin's Confederation  and  Constitution  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  work. 

Course  2  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists  in  Ameri- 
ca were  familiar,the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of  politi- 
cal institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  with  emphasis  on  the 
colonies  in  America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  "for- 
gotten half  century"  as  preparation  for  the  Revolution,  and 
the  revolution  resulting  in  the  separation  of  colonies  from  the 
Empire.  Early  settlement,  and  the  American  aspect  of  the 
second  Hundred  Years'  war  between  France  and  England  will 
be  studied. 

Then  follows  a  study  of  the  Confederation,  the  Federal 
Convention  and  various  ratifying  conventions;  the  evolution 
of  the  national  spirit  through  the  stress  of  organization  of  the 
new  government,  the  attempt  to  maintain  neutral  rights  in 
the  great  Napoleonic  conflict,  and  the  first  expressions  of  a 
policy  based  on  a  national  spirit  during  the  administrations  of 
Munroe.  The  Readjustment  Period  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  new  forces  in  American  life  represented  by  the  movement 
which  elected  Jackson,  compared  with  previous  men  and  issues; 
the  treatment  of  new  issues  by  this  Democracy;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sectionalization  of  the  country  on  the  issue  of 
slavery,  through  the  struggle  over  the  tariff  with  the  nullifi- 
cation episode,  the  abolition  agitation,  and  the  movement  for 
slavery  extension  through  expansion  of  American  territory, 
through  passage  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  culminating  in 
the  Civil  War.  Twelve  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  Reconstruction, 
election  controversies,  nominating  conventions,  new  measures 
and  issues,  diplomacy,  the  new  nation  since  the  Civil  War, 
complete  this  course.  The  last  forty  years  are  treated  mainly 
by  lectures  and  special  recitations  based  on  autobiographies 
and  special  articles.     The  Department  desires  to  secure  an  ade- 
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quate  knowledge  of  facts  on  which  to  base  judgment,  to  the 
end  that  patriotism  may  be  intelligent.  One  Semester,  five 
hours. 

POLITICS 

The  Department  offers  three  courses  in  Politics,  open 
primarily  to  Seniors,  but  also  to  Juniors. 

3.  Actual  Government,  Local,  State,  and  National 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  course  in  practical  citi- 
zenship, and  considers  not  so  much  theoretical  government 
as  actual  government.  Illustrative  current  material  is  taken 
from  newspapers  and  reliable  magazine  articles;  a  report  of  such 
material  is  given  weekly  during  at  least  one  semester.  Each  stu- 
dent gives  a  report  on  his  local  home  conditions.  Twelve  lectures 
are  given  to  the  study  of  city  government  from  charters, 
municipal  convention  reports,  and  actual  operation.  Legis- 
lative and  Congressional  sessions  are  followed  and  national 
problems  are  discussed.  Brief  study  is  given  to  the  text  of 
the  Constitution.  The  following  subjects  receive  varying  de- 
grees of  emphasis — units  of  representation,  suffrage,  party  and 
machine,  primary,  majority  government,  judiciary,  colonial 
and  territorial  administration,  foreign  intercourse,  commerce 
and  transportation.  Hart's  Actual  Government  and  some  New 
York  newspaper  form  the  text  basis.  During  the  last  six 
weeks  of  the  second  semester  the  Elements  of  International  Law 
will  be  presented.  This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  governing 
the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States.  Principles  are  illus- 
trated by  actual  cases,  especially  those  relating  to  modern 
development,  as  arbitration.  American  policy  is  emphasized 
and  comparative  application  is  noted.  A  text  book  will  form 
the  basis  of  study.     Two  Semesters,  three  hours. 

4.  Comparative  National  Government.  The  machin- 
ery of  government  in  leading  European  states  is  considered. 
While  the  study  is  comparative,  the  point  of  view  is  American. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  are  carefully 
studied.     Austro-Hungary,   Norway,   Sweden,    Italy,   Russian 
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changes,  and  Japan  are  noted.  Historical  growth  is  present- 
ed oftly  to  show  how  present  government  is  conditioned  by 
the  national  struggle.  Certain  salient  features  receive  em- 
phasis, as  initiative,  responsible  ministry,  veto,  amendment, 
executive  control,  composition  of  houses,  method  and  exten- 
sion of  franchise,  colonial  government.  Current  or  recent  elec- 
tions and  changes  offer  illustrative  material.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  who  have  had  course  1.  Not  given  1909-10. 
First  Semester,  two  hours. 

5.  American  Diplomacy.  This  is  a  presentation  of  our 
foreign  relations  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  courses  1,  2  and  3.  Not  given  1909- 
10.     Second  Semester,  two  hours. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  work  in  Economics  and  Sociology  is  primarily  direct- 
ed toward  a  clear,  definite  account  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  formation  of  a  generous  background  for  more  special 
work  in  this  field.  In  so  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  study  general  laws  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial 
and  social  life.  To  this  end  constant  reference  will  be  made  in 
the  classroom  to  current  illustrations  of  the  points  treated. 
Text-books  will  be  used  in  all  the  courses  and  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  required  readings.  The  great 
end  in  view  is  to  stimulate  independent  thought  on  the  com- 
plex questions  discussed,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  best  literature  on  the  subjects.  A  major  may  be  obtained 
in  Economics  and  Sociology  by  taking  all  the  courses  offered 
and  combining  with  the  course  in  American  History  or  Politi- 
cal    Science. 

ECONOMICS 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

Economics  1,  is  required  for  all  other  courses  in  Economics. 

1.  Elementary  Economics.  This  course  aims  to  pre- 
sent a  careful  analysis  of  economic  and  industrial  society, 
and  to  establish  the  currently  accepted  ideas  relating  to  the 
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general  principles  of  Economics.  A  very  hasty  survey  of 
English  and  American  industrial  development  will  be  made; 
the  three  great  economic  divisions — Consumption,  Production, 
and  Distribution— will  be  thoroughly  treated;  money,  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  credit,  banking,  and  the 
foreign  exchange  will  be  partially  covered;  and  present  day 
questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  labor  movement,  the  railroad  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  trusts,  and  public  finance  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  object  of  this  course  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
it  aims  to  acquaint  those  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Econom- 
ics with  modern  economic  ideas  and  practices,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  give  those  expecting  to  adopt  law  or  business  as  a  pro- 
fession or  vocation  a  good  preparation  for  more  detailed  study 
along  special  lines  of  the  subject.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Money,  Banking,  and  Practical  Finance.  This 
course  will  cover  the  history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  will  also  include  the  significant  aspects  of  prac- 
tical banking.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be:  Coinage 
and  coinage  acts,  Revolutionary  bills  of  credit,  greenbacks, 
silver  currency,  bimetallism,  Suffolk  Bank  System,  Free  Bank 
System,  National  Bank  Act,  classes  of  banks,  method  of  form- 
ing a  bank,  deposits  and  depositors,  loans,  the  bank  reserve, 
the  clearing  house,  and  the  laws  relating  to  banking,  stock 
exchange,  bond  market,  sub-treasury,  etc.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  course  the  aim  will  be  to  train  men  to  read  intelligently 
the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers.  Offered  in  1909-1910. 
Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

3.  Industrial  Combinations.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
history,  promotion,  and  financing  of  large  industrial  concerns; 
and  an  account  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  trust.  In  order 
to  see  clearly  the  methods  of  organization,  the  practical  working 
and  the  legal  status,  typical  cases  will  be  discussed.  Empha- 
sis will  be  laid  on  the  common  and  statute  law  regulating 
trusts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  court.  Offered  in  1910-1911. 
Second  Semester,  three  hours. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

FOR  SENIORS 

1.  Applied  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  population 
in  the  United  States  will  be  made,  in  regard  to  its  distribution, 
its  composition,  and  its  ethnic  groups.  This  is  to  be  followed 
by  an  investigation  of  the  more  general  social  problems  which 
are  related  to  the  distribution  and  composition  of  population. 
Thus  the  problem  of  immigration,  of  the  Negro,  of  the  rural 
community,  of  the  city,  will  be  critically  studied.  In  addition 
some  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  more  important 
movements  and  institutions  which  are  aiming  to  prevent  social 
evils.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  semester  the  work  will  be  special- 
ized into  a  study  of  the  dependent  class.  This  is  a  study 
of  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  pauper,  the  un- 
employed, the  tramp,  the  degenerate,  and  the  dependent  child. 
Conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  State  will  be  particularly 
discussed.  In  so  far  as  possible,  conditions  prevailing  in  other 
states  will  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  those  of  New  York. 
Poor  laws,  the  supervision  of  state  institutions,  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  will  also  be  considered.  First  Semester, 
three   hours. 

2.  Descriptive  Sociology.  This  course  treats  of  the 
fundamental  facts  in  Sociology.  It  is  a  study  of  social  struc- 
tures and  social  laws,  and  attempts  to  correlate  great  general 
world  forces.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  social  organization  will  be  made.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  prepara- 
tion for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room 
is  provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works 
of     reference.     This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,     il- 
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lustrated  by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a 
collection  of  photographs,  numbering  several  thousand. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture. 
Its  connection  with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modification 
and  additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The 
Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and 
Mohammedan  styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal 
with  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with 
the  purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its 
masterpieces,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  Renais- 
sance work,  and  to  bring  out  those  prnciples  which  gave  to  the 
plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  standard 
of  taste. 

Attention  is  given  also  to  the  revival  of  sculpture  in  Italy 
beginning  with  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  progress  is  traced 
somewhat  fully  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  more 
cursory  notice  of  significant  later  work  in  various  countries. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what 
is  known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  with  at- 
tention also  to  representative  modern  painting. 

1.  Architecture:  ancient,  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 
First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Sculpture;    Painting:     Second   Semester,  five  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY    AND    EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

PRESCRIBED  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER    OF     THE     SOPHOMORE 
YEAR  OR  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER  OF  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

1.     a.     Psychology.     This    is    a    course    in    elementary 
general  psychology,   and  seeks  to  study  in  a  scientific  way 
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the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind.  While  the  main 
stress  is  laid  upon  descriptive  or  structural  psychology  accord- 
ing to  the  introspective  method,  considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  physiological,  functional,  and  experimental  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

Certain  of  the  more  important  applications  of  psychologic- 
al principles  are  also  indicated.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

1.  b.  Psychology.  Same  as  1  a.  Second  Semester, 
five  hours. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

2.  Logic.  This  course  seeks  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
those  processes  of  human  reasoning  by  which  valid  knowledge 
is  obtained  and  error  avoided.  A  study  is  made  first  of  the  tra- 
ditional deductive  methods  of  reasoning,  showing  their  forms, 
their  validity,  their  use  and  limitations,  and  the  main  fallacies 
incident  to  their  employment.  Next  there  is  taken  up  a  con- 
sideration of  the  modern  inductive  methods  and  the  principles 
of  scientific  procedure,  with  analysis  of  their  nature  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  their  fundamental  importance  as  well  as  their 
proper  scope  and  the  possible  inductive  fallacies.  The  nature 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  thought  process  itself  is 
then  examined,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  treatment 
of  judgment  and  inference.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Course  7  in  the 
Department  of  Greek.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE  FOR  SENIORS 

4.  Ethics.  In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The  be- 
ginnings and  growth  of  morality  in  the  world  with  a  study  of 
the  transition  from  the  dominance  of  custom  to  the  regulation 
of  conduct  by  the  individual  conscience  are  first  considered. 
Then  the  psychological  basis  of  morality  and  the  questions  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience  are  discussed.  The 
classic  theories  of  the  moral  standard  are  examined  as  to  their 
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adequacy  in  interpreting  the  moral  life.  In  the  light  of  the 
moral  standard  thus  revealed,  the  various  individual  and  social 
virtues  are  studied,  moral  development  and  progress  described, 
and  applications  made  to  various  moral  problems  of  the  modern 
world  of  action.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading  philosophical 
systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are  studied  sym- 
pathetically and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to  make  clear  the 
spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  tenable  solution 
of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Second  Semester,  five 
hours. 

Courses  4  and  5  are  given  in  alternate  years: 
Course  4  in  1910-1911;     Course  5  in  1911-1912. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those 
intending  to  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  these  five  courses  will  entitle  the  student,  upon 
graduation,  to  receive  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. 

FOR    SOPHOMORES    SECOND    SEMESTER,    OR    JUNIORS    FIRST    SEMESTER 

1.  Course  1  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  One 
Semester,  five  hours. 

FOR   JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Course  2  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  One 
Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Specific  Subjects.  One 
of  the  following  courses  is  required,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  more  than  one  be  taken:  Latin,  courses  8  and  10; 
Romance  Languages,  4;  Mathematics,  12;  English,  3A,3B,  4A; 
Biology,  7;  Physics,  5.  Any  other  course  for  teachers,  of 
equivalent  scope,  offered  by  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  above   list. 
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4.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of 
the  leading  typical  theories  of  education  and  of  the  unfolding 
of  educational  ideas  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times, 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  present  education* 
al  policy^      Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

F03    SENIOIiS 

5.  Principles  of  Education  and  General  Method. 
These  courses  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and 
of  its  adjustment  to  its  environment,  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  correct  theory  of  instruction.  It  is  based  mainly  on  psy- 
chological, ethical  and  social  considerations.  The  main  func- 
tions of  the  human  mind  are  studied  with  special  reference  to 
their  pedagogical  implications.  The  main  features  of  the 
educational  ideal  are  made  prominent  and  the  basal  features 
of  valid  method  are  emphasized.  It  is  also  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  making  and  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum,  and  the  principles  of  school  govern- 
ment.    First  Semester,  five,  hoars. 

Note: — -Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  except  that  courses  1  and 
2  may  be  taken  at  the  simj  time.  Courses  1   and  2  are   prerequisite  for  Philosophy  5. 

Courses  1,  2  and  Education  4  are  prerequisites  for  Education  5,  except  that  in 
special  cases  courses  2  and  5  may  be  t\ken  at  the  same  time.  Students  intending  to 
become  teachers  are  recommended  to  take  Philosophy  courses  4  and   5. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  in  the  College  under  certain  conditions. 

1.  Theological  Prop/edeutics.  First  Semester,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles   of   Interpretation.     First  and  Second 
Semesters,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalog  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  after  graduation    intend  to  enter  some  pro- 
fessional  or  technical   school,   should   note  that   the   relation 
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of  many  of  the  courses  here  offered,  to  the  work  done  in  these 
schools,  is  such  that  by  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  not  only 
may  special  preparation  be  secured,  but  in  many  cases,  credits 
also  that  will  materially  shorten  the  time  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  such  schools. 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arrang- 
ed that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain 
subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  con- 
nection between  the  College  and  the  Law  School,  but  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Engineering — The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plot- 
ting, in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  course  in 
the  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  These  courses  taken  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  Departments  will  secure  credits,  approxi- 
mately for  two  years  of  work  in  Schools  of  Engineering. 

Teaching — The  Course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate 
to  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Arts  Course — Both  Greek  and  Latin  for  entrance. 

(.5)     Latin  1  (  (5)  Latin  2 

(.5)  Greek  1*  (5)   -  (5)  Greek  2  or  4* 

(5)  Mathematics  1  f  (5)  Mathematics  2 

(5)     French  or  German  1 

(5)     Rhetoric  1 

Arts  Course — One  ancient  language  for  entrance. 
(5)     Latin  1  or  Greek*  i  (5)  Latin  2  or  Greek  2  or  4* 

(5)     French  1  or  2  or  German  2         (10)  -j  (5)  French  or  German  1  or  2 
(5)     Mathematics  1  f  (5)  Mathematics  2 

(5)     Rhetoric   1 

Science  Course 

(  (5)     Latin  1  (  (5)     Latin  2 

(5)   '  (5)     French  1  or  2  (5)  I  (5)     French  1  or  2 

I  (5)     German  2  (  (5)     German  1  or  2 

(5)     Rhetoric  1  (5)     Chemistry  1 

(0)  Mathematics  1  (5)     Mathematics  2 

All  Courses 

(1)  Gymnastics  (1)     Gymnastics 

(1)     Public  Speaking  If  (1)     Public  Speaking  If 

Note.  The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The 
numeral  following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement. 
When  students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will 
be  substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  be- 
gun in  the  same  year. 

*Students  who  have  not  presented  Greek  for  entrance  may  take  a  beginner's  course 
(five  hours  a  week)  through  the  Freshman  or  the  Sophomore  year. 

tOptional  as  an  extra  hour  for  students  who  have  no  entrance  condition  with  the 
understanding  that  credit  will  be  given  only  when  the  average  standing  in  all  subjects 
is    at    least    B. 

All  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  required  to  take  16  hours  a 
week,  including  gymnastics.  Sophomores  must  take  at  least  one  subject  from  each 
group  in  each  semester. 
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Conspectus  of  Courses 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

All  Courses 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

(5)  Latin  3  or  5 
(5)  Greek  3* 
(5)  French 
(5)  German 
(5)  English  2 
(5)  History,  Med. 


and  Mod. 


(5)  Mathematics  3 

(5)  Engineering  1 

(5)  Chemistry  2 

(5)  Physics  1 

(5)  Biology  1 

(1)  Gymnastics 

(1)  Public  Speaking  2f 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

(5)  Psychology  1$ 

(5)  Latin  4  or  6 

(5)  Greek  2  or  4* 

(5)  French 

(5)  German 

(5)  English  Literature 

(5)  History,  U.   S. 

(5)  Mathematics  4 

(5)  Engineering  2 

(5)  Chemistry  1  or  2 

(5)  Geology  1 

(5)  Physiology  1 

(1)  Gymnastics 

(1)  Public  Speaking  2f 


tin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  a  total  of  92  semester  hours  of  work 
(including  Sophomore  Gymnastics  and  Psychology)  is  required  for  a  degree. 
Psychology  may  be  deferred  until  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  in  more  than  four  subjects  at  the  same  time,  or  more 
than  two  courses  in  any  single  department  at  the  same  time. 

No  subject  mav  be  counted  towards  a  degree,  unless  it  has  been  pursued  in  College 
for  at  least  one  semester,  five  hours  a  week,  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  should  note  the  statement  about  required  majors  and  minors  on  page  29 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

Sophomore  electives  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  Junior  electives 
to   Seniors    when    the   schedule   permits. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


i re  open 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

(5)  Latin  5  or  3 
(5)  Greek  7 

(4)  Elements  of  N.  T.  Greek 
(3)  German 

(1)  Phonograph  German 

(5)  French  4 

(1)  Phonograph  French 
(5)  English  Literature  3 
(5)  Anglo-Saxon  7 

(3)  English  3 

(3)  Public  Speaking 

(5)  History  of  Art 

(5)  Railroading  &  Descrip.  Geom. 

(3)  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu 

(2)  Theory  of  Equations 
(5)  Chemistry  2  or  3 


(5)  Physiography 

(2)  Commercial  Geography 

(5)  Mineralogy  &  Struct.   Geology 

(3)  Paleontology 

(2)  Geology  of  the  Human  Period 
(5)  Zoology  2 

(5)  Economics  1 

(5)  Psychology  1  (required  if  not 
previously  taken). 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

(3)  Latin  6  or  8 
(5)  Greek  5  or  6 

(4)  Elements  of  N.  T.  Greek 
(3)  German 

(1)  Phonograph  German 

(5)  Spanish  or  Italian 

(1)  Phonograph  Spanish  or  Italian 
(5)  English  Literature   4 

(3)  English  3 
(3)  Public  Speaking 
(5)  History  of  Art 
(5)  Descrip.  Geom.  &  Topography 
lus(3)  Differential  Equations 

(5)  Chemistry  2  or  3 

(5)  Laboratory  Physics 

(5)  Mechanics  of  Engineering 

(2)  Photography 
(2)  Physiography 

(5)  Economic  Geology 
(2)  Paleontology 
(5)  Botany  2 

(5)  Comparative  Anatomy    3a,    or 
Histology  of  Vertebrates  3b. 
(3)  Economics  2  or  3 
(5)  J  (3)  Ethics  2 
/  (2)  Logic  4 


SENIOR   YEAR 


(3)  Latin  7  or  9 

(5)  Greek  7 

(5)  English  Literature  5 

(5)  Old  and  Middle  English  9 

(3)  English  4 

(3)  Public  Speaking 

(5)  History  of  Art 

(5)  Chemistry  3,  4,  or  5 

(3)  Teachers'  Course  in  Biology 

(3)  Political  Science 

(3)  Sociology  1 

(5)  Education  6 


(3)  Latin  8  or  10 

(5)  English  Literature  6 

(3)  English  4 

(3)  Public  Speaking 

(5)  History  of  Art 

(2)  Methods  in  Mathematics 
(5)  Chemistry  3,  4,  or  5 

(3)  Teachers'  Course  in  Physics 
(3)  Political  Science 

(5)  Sociology  2 
(5;  Philosophy  3 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.    MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Under  the  conditions  specified  below,  the  University  Facul- 
ty will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  candidates  who  have  received  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of 
advanced  non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an  additional 
year  of  college  work.  Candidates  for  the  Masters'  degrees, 
however,  will  be  received  only  in  departments  that  shall  ap- 
prove graduate  work  under  their  direction.  They  cannot  be 
allowed  full  liberty  of  selection  within  the  field  of  a  given  de- 
partment, but  will  be  limited  to  such  work  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  suit  the  convenience  of  the  officers  in  charge.  All 
graduate  courses  will  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject, 
to  be  taken  in  different  but  related  .departments.  Satisfac- 
tory examinations  must  be  passed  in  these  studies,  and  a 
thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the 
major  subject.  Every  application  for  graduate  courses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  together 
with  a  sufficiently  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  courses 
proposed.  This  committee  will  have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
any  petition  for  admission  to  graduate  work.  Final  examina- 
tions for  Masters'  degrees  will  be  given  before  one  or  more 
members  of  this  committee  in  addition  to  the  examining  officer, 
and  the  granting  of  the  degree  will  be  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  including  the  officers  conducting  the 
courses. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  college  who  have  received  the 
corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  a  course 
for  a  Master's  degree  in  residence.  The  plan  of  study  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  before 
the  course  is  undertaken;  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
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1,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15  of  the  college  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving 
their  full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
after  one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two 
years.  In  either  case,  the  candidate  must  pursue  graduate 
study  in  residence  during  at  least  two  semesters.  A  copy  of  the 
thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library.  The  degree 
must  be  taken  within  three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course 
unless  the  time  is  extended  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 
Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  residence  will  pay  the 
amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate  tuition,  including  general 
college  fees,  plus  any  laboratory  or  other  department  charges 
that  may  be  involved  by  the  course  taken.  Under  present 
conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  about  thirty-eight 
dollars  each  semester,  but  this  amount  would  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond  the  ordinary 
one  year  period. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years 
standing  whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence 
of  earnest  and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  develop- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  lead- 
ing to  a  Master's  degree.  Every  application  for  this  privilege 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment as  to  the  applicant's  educational  record  and  develop- 
ment since  graduation.  Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and  it  is  intended  that  no 
applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  he 
is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that  he  is  likely 
to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  independent- 
advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  candidate  in  residence,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.  Candidates  success- 
fully completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  application. 
Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be  taken 
in    Hamilton   before   a   committee   of   the   Faculty,  as   in  the 
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case  of  residence  courses.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within 
three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time 
is  extended  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  in  absentia  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate tuition  not  including  general  college  fees.  Under 
present  conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  amount  to 
thirty  dollars  for  each  of  four  semesters,  but  this  amount  would 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  be- 
yond the  regular  two  year  period. 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  this 
College  who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  at  any  academic 
or  scientific  institution  engaged  in  non-professional  study 
and  who,  having  been  registered  at  Colgate  University  for 
the  degree  not  less  than  one  college  year,  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  regarding  courses  of  study,  examinations,  and 
thesis,  specified  for  the  degree  in  residence.  No  work,  how- 
ever, will  be  thus  registered  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  a  degree  elsewhere. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  and  who 
shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range  of  the 
major  subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary  courses 
which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects,  and 
also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew    Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 
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Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical   Literature. 

MINOR  SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Liter- 
ature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  ten 
semester  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  College 
curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 


II.  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor's  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall 
have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
including  an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle 
and  Senior  years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not 
less  than  three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological 
Faculty.     A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
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versity    Library.     The    University    Faculty    will    not    recom- 
mend the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  year  in  College  the  course 
in  Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  34  of  this  catalog,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  63,  and  by  taking  extra 
work  during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find 
it  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College 
and  Theological  Seminaiy  courses  in  six  years.  The  courses 
in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained 
an. average  standing  of  A  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  College 
course.  Students  may  take  these  courses  only  by  permission 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  upon  written  approval 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty.  Extra  work  in  the 
Seminary  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  maintained  a  standing  of  A  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this 
plan  on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the 
Theological    Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary 
can  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  either  the  Master's 
degree  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after 
graduation  from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be 
graduated  from  the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four 
year  hours  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their 
work  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  grad- 
uation from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to 
complete  their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  for  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
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inary  work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
College  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the  time 
of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his 
regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  three  years,  may 
write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the  second  thesis  in 
absentia,  during  the  following  year  and  receive  the  second  de- 
gree at  the  Commencement  following  the  presentation  of  the 
second  thesis. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students 
there  stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three 
thousand  volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each 
term  by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their 
classes.  In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and  con- 
sultation of  the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal 
privileges  are  permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use 
in  their  rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books 
suited  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may 
serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such 
students  as  may  be  doing  advanced  work  in    any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing 
of  books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open 
regularly  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  The  reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours, 
is  supplied  with  the  most  important  reviews  and  magazines 
and  a  good  number  of  newspapers.  Students  in  all  depart- 
ments are  encouraged  to  use  the  library  and  the  reading  room  for 
all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  furnished  all  needed  assistance 
in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  fifty-two  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000  and  con- 
siderable amounts  received  from  other  sources. 
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GIFTS 
One  of  the  notable  gifts  of  the  year  was  received  from  Mrs. 
William  J.  Hill  of  Chicago  through  Dr.  Lawrence,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  24  volumes,  of  fine  binding 
as  well  as  important  contents,  including  the  octavo  edition  of 
Audubon's  Birds  and  a  set  of  Audubon's  Quadrupeds;  and  also 
a  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of  buildings  and  scenery 
in  European  cities. 

From  Mr.  J.  A.  Coles,  a  20  volume  set  of  the  Makers  of 
History  was  received;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  White,  gave  12  volumes 
from  the  library  of  her  son,  the  late  W.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  ('93); 
from  Rev.  E.  B.  Law,  ('56),  9  volumes;  from  Mr.  George  L. 
Raymond,  4  volumes;  from  Rev.  C.  A.  Votey,  3  volumes;  from 
the  late  James  Crystal,  ('55),  Charles  Janet,  and  E.  L.  Lasher, 
2  volumes  each;  also  one  volume  each  from  H.  T.  R.  Aude 
('05),  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  ('86),  Professor  C.  R.  Brown,  D.  D., 
the  late  Rev.  Adams  Cleghorne  ('37),  D.  R.  Coe  (72),  C.  H. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dodge,  W.  M.  Foote,  the  late  Rev.  Norman 
Fox,  D.D.,  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  H.  F.  Keyser  ('11),  Herbert  Lisle 
('11);  S.  A.  Peeser,  S.  M.  Schermerhorn,  Rev.  L.  G.  Simon  ('05), 
W.  H.  Stennett,  Miss  Hope  Traver,  and  F.   N.  Vanderburg. 

The  following  gifts  have  also  been  made  from  within  the 
Faculty:  from  the  library  of  our  late  president,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Merrill  gave  47  volumes;  Professor  Clarke,  55  volumes;  Profes- 
sor Estes,  48  volumes;  Professor  McGregory,  22  volumes;  Pro- 
fessor Greene,  14  volumes;  Professor  A.  W.  Smith,  8  volumes; 
Professor  Taylor  2  volumes;  Professors  Burnham  and  Ewart, 
one  each. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  gifts  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  we  are  a  depository,  and  from  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  we  are  also 
indebted  for  gifts  to  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the  Dupont  Powder  Com- 
pany, Litchfield  County  University  Club,  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence of  Friends  of  the  Indians,  New  England  Cremation  Society, 
the  Study  Club  of  Brooklyn,  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Com- 
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pany,  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  Commission,  the  Vivisec- 
tion Reform  Society.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  following- 
states  for  publications:  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont;  and  to  Western  Australia,  Canada,  and 
Uruguay,  and  to  the  City  of  Rochester;  and  to  the  following 
colleges: — Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  opening  of  the  Italian  Department  of  the  Seminary 
in  New  York  City  has  seemed  to  render  it  advisable  to  open 
there  under  the  care  of  Professor  Mangano  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Library.  Books  amounting  in  number  to  150 
volumes  have  been  secured,  partly  by  purchase,  but  mainly 
by  gift,  and  sent  down  to  Brooklyn  for  use  there.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  other  books  had  already  been  secured  there, 
and  have  been  sent  up  here  to  be  properly  labelled  and  cata- 
logued, but  reached  nere  too  late  for  the  work  to  be  done  before 
Commencement.     These  will  be  included  in  next  year's  report. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art,  a 
separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac 
Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works 
by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
(5)  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  is  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual  reports, 
catalogs,  historical  addresses  and  sermons  and  historical 
sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable  books  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  possible 
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during  his  life  time;  and  as  generous  provision  was  made  by 
him  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement,  its  value  is  constantly 
increasing.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Curator. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains 
the  following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species; 
an  excellent  display  of  corals,  a  very  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North 
America,  secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bick- 
more,  supplemented  by  the  Greene-Smith  collection  presented 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Under  geology  there  is  a  lecture-room  collection,  a  labora- 
tory collection  and  an  exhibition  collection.  The  last  includes 
the  following: 

The  Edward  Lathrop  Memorial  Collection  of  minerals, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Urban  of  Brooklyn,  containing  over 
2,000  specimens  and  representative  in  character. 

The  collection  of  ores,  building  stones,  and  other  economic 
products,  largely  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
It  includes  nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a 
variety  of  refined  products,  a  collection  of  fossils  arranged 
according  to  zoological  types. 

Special  collections  illustrating  the   Carboniferous  period 
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and  coal;  the  Glacial  Period;  the  work  of  underground  water; 
and  general  geological  structures. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for 
biological  study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  By  the  class 
of  1S89  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  appara- 
tus and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment 
includes  microscopes;  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides 
and  preparations  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  rooms  in  Lathrop  Hall  contain  a  large  and 
increasing  collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs, 
and  an  exclusive  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
by  Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been 
made  until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  are  included  in  the  Campus  proper. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of 
much  natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
was  used  for  many  years  as  a  dormitory  and  more  lately  for 
the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Biology.  These  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  new  Lathrop  Hall.  West  College  will 
soon  be  equipped  as  a  modern  dormitory.  Already  a  new 
Social  Room  has  been  created  and  handsomely  furnished  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 
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East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  dormitory. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms  and  several 
other  rooms. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the 
late  President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  New- 
ark, N.J. ,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in 
18S4.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  building  was  doubled  in 
size  by  the  gift  of  $20,000.00.  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  sum  raised  by  subscription  for  the  further 
endowment  of  the  department.  Thus  enlarged  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  is  a  thoroughly  modern  building  effectively  equip- 
ped for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  lab- 
oratory for  Organic  Chemistry;  on  the  entrance  floor  is  a  large 
laboratory  for  Quantitative  work,  and  the  largest  space  of  all 
is  given  to  Qualitative  Chemistry.  There  are  private  labora- 
tories, a  lecture  room,  instructors'  offices,  combustion  rooms 
and   other   conveniences. 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  is  a  new  building  used  for  the  first 
time  in  1906.  The  building  is  for  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Geology,  and  Biology.  Ample  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  rooms  are  contained  in  the  building,  and  a  spa- 
cious museum  occupies  the  center  of  the  two  upper  floors,  for 
the  numerous  collections  of  the  University.  The  building  is 
built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  trim- 
med with  Indiana  limestone,  and  is  four  stories  in  height. 
The  total  expense  of  its  erection  including  the  plants  for  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  plumbing,  was  about  $90,000.00.  This  ne  w 
building  affords  every  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the  Depar  t- 
ments  for  which  it  is  purposed  and  will  greatly  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  University. 

The  Colgate  Library.     This  building  was  erected  and 
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furnished  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire  proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains  besides 
offices  and  work  rooms  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  two  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  and  the 
offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege. Besides  the  library  this  building  contains  the  Stedman 
Memorial  Collection  of  casts  illustrating  ancient  art. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical 
running  track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition 
to  the  windows  at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  sparring, 
fencing,  and  bicycle  rooms  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this 
floor.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  ac- 
commodations for  four  hundred  students.  Adjoining  this  on 
one  side  are  tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  a  swimming  pool  fifteen 
by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other  side  a  well  equipped  bowling- 
alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  trophy  and  lecture 
rooms,  and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  over-looking  the  exercise 
room  and  running  track.  This  building  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  0.  Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  University  Campus  near  the  gymnasium  which 
contains  a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football  and  baseball 
grounds,  tennis  courts  and  grand  stand. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  are  moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed 
at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions, 
while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories,  the  fraternity 
houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very  reasonable 
prices.     Board     is     also     low.      Moreover,     to     aid    worthy 
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and  capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  provided  by 
the  University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  receive  assistance 
from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  stu- 
dent shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends 
of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  increase  in  number  of  students  and  the  extension 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  University  make  imperative  the  need 
of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to 
establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and 
capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  the  College,  $5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  semester  in  ad- 
vance. No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless 
the  student  enters  a  lower  class. 

Tuition,  _______ 

Incidental  Fee,      ------ 

Room  Rent  in  dormitories: 
Inside  room,  - 
Corner  room,  - 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $10  50 
or  $15  00. 

General  athletics: 

First  semester,  -----         2  50 

Second  semester,  -         -         -         -         -     2  50 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  semester,  -         -         -         1  50 

Madisonensis  tax,  each  semester  -  -         -         -       .75 

Laboratory  Fees.     For    students    taking  Analytical 
Chemistry : 
Course  2,  for  each  Laboratory  semester   hour        2  00 
Courses  3,  4,  for  each  Laboratory  semester  hour  3  00 
Courses  5,  6,  for  each  Laboratory  semester  hour  4  00 


-     $30  00 

-     6  00 

5  25 

-     7  50 
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These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3  00  for  Course  1, 
$5  00  for  Course  2,  $7  00  for  Course  3  or  4,  and  $10  00  for 
Course  5  or  6.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will 
be  returned. 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Physics/  each 

Laboratory  semester  hour,        -     -         -  $    2  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Engineering: 

First  year,  second  semester  -     -         -         -  2  00 

Second  year,  each  semester     -     -         -  -     2  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,    each 

semester                 _____  $3  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Geology, 

Course  2,                    -  1  00 

Course  5,         -     -  -     2  00 

Course  6,      -     -                           -  2  00 

Course  7,      -         -         -         -         -         -  -100 

Course  8,            -  1  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3  00  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00 
a  week.  Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own 
rooms.  The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  jani- 
tor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholar- 
ships : 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and    in    this    order    of.   preference — shall    have  the 
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benefit  of  these  scholarships."  These  scholarships  at  present 
pay  $90  a  year  to  each  recipient  in  the  College  and  a  smaller 
sum  to  students  in  the  Academy.  The  College  scholarships 
on  this  foundation  are  twenty  in  number. 

Other  funds  to  maintain  scholarships  have  been  given  as 
follows: 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards, of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  established  by  William 
W.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer, 
class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  established  by  William  Cool- 
idge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The     Phillips    Scholarship,    established    by     Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The    Crissey    Scholarship,    established    by    Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson   Tillinghast   Scholarship,   established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The    Peddie    Scholarship,    established   by   Thomas    B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ' 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  established  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  established  by 
James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Simmons  Scholarships,  for  ministerial  students, 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  designed  for  young  men 
of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contribution 
made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society, 
H.  S.  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.     These  are  conducted  by  the  President. 
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The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  stands  in 
relations  of  close  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  the  University 
and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its  services  free  of  charge. 
The  social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  stu- 
dents as  well  as  instructors.  Other  churches  in  the  village, 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic, 
cordially  welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes, 
a  workers'  training  class,  and  seeks  in  many  ways,  religious 
and  practical,  to  be  useful  to  the  students.  In  connection 
with  the  Registrar  it  gives  aid  in  rinding  suitable  rooms,  board, 
and  work,  so  far  as  possible,  for  all  who  desire.  At  intervals, 
through  the  year,  public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  de- 
livered under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  The  religious 
life  of  the  College  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the 
Seminary  Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  "Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
former  student,  n'ow  a  Missionary  on  the  field.  The  Society 
conducts  correspondence  with  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before  it  by  returned  mission- 
aries on  practical  topics  connected  with  their  experience  and 
work. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and 
all  proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  ath- 
letic sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Board,  consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  un- 
dergraduate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York    State    Intercollegiate    Athletic     Union.      Attention     is 
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called  to  the  statement  concerning  the  Whitnall  Field  on  page 
80. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
(General)  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body, 
many  organizations  exist:  the  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin  Club; 
the  James  Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  Department  work  like  the  Chemistry  Club, etc.; 
the  Press  Club,  which  affords  actual  work  in  correspondence 
with  papers;  and  many  others.  The  Madisonensis  is  a  col- 
lege paper  managed  and  edited  wholly  by  the  students. 


PRIZES 


THE  DODGE  ENTRANCE  PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge, 
for  students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  stu- 
dents entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such 
students  from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and 
award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  stu- 
dent has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  B. 

THE    KINGSFORD  DECLAMATION  PRIZE 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are 
appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public 
speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a 
first  and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by 
the  late  Hon.  I).  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  au- 
thor read  by  the  class  in  the  First  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There 
is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student 
can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages 
at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  in 
1911. 

THE    ALBERT    SMITH  SHELDON  SOPHOMORE  LATIN  PRIZES 

These  prizes  are  maintained  by  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
class  of  1873,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  examination  is  in  writing 
and  is  based  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read 
during  the  First  Semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes 
however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces 
translation,  grammar,  subject  matter  and  collateral  reading. 
There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all 
departments  is  at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar 
not  connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  February  12,  1910. 

THE  JUNIOR-SENIOR  LATIN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25, 
are  provided  by  a  friend  of  the  University.  The  competition 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  brief  thesis  on  a  pre- 
scribed subject  in  the  field  of  secondary  Latin. 

A  student  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  following 
conditions. 

1.  If  he  is  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  in  the  Course  in  Arts 
and  has  taken  not  less  than  two  years  of  Latin  in  College. 
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2.  If  he  pursues  Latin  during  the  First  Semester,  in  the 
year  of  his  competition  this  term  may  be  counted  toward  the 
required  "two  years." 

3.  If  his  grade  in  Latin  has  not  been  lower  than  B  in  any 
term. 

4.  If  he  has  not  taken  one  of  these  prizes  in  a  previous 
competition. 

5.  If  he  is  not  disqualified  under  the  general  rules  regu- 
lating prize  competition. 

The  subject  for  1909-1910  is  An  Introduction  to  Cicero's 
Oration  in  Defense  of  Milo. 

The  papers  (preferably  type  written)  must  be  submitted 
not  later  than  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the 
Spring  recess.  The  award,  by  some  scholar  not  connected 
with  Colgate  University,  will  be  made  with  special  reference 
to  accuracy  in  statement,  fullness  of  information,  conciseness 
in  expression,  and  literary  effectiveness. 

THE  GERMAN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  established  in 
1907,  by  a  generous  friend  of  the  University,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day  to  two  students  of  the  College  for  excel- 
lence in  German.  Competition  for  these  prizes  is  open  to  any 
college  student,  according  to  the  general  regulations  relating  to 
prizes. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  take  place  early 
in  May,  1910,  and  the  subject  for  examination  will  be  "Schiller 
and  His  Wallenstein." 

THE  OSBORN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

The  prizes  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  L.  M. 
Osborn  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of 
the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analy- 
tic Geometry  and  the  Calculus.     The  prizes,  three  in    num- 
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ber,  a  first  prize  of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize 
of  $15.  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the 
University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other 
departments,  falls  below  B.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  June  11,  1910. 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class, 
for  excellence  in  English   composition. 

THE  LASHER  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  Composition. 

REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and 
Lasher  Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript 
will  show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Librarian. 

The  subjects  assigned  for  these  essays  the  present  year 
will  be  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  of  the  college  at  the 
opening   of    the   First  Semester. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written,  on 
paper  of  letter  size  (about  8  1-2x10  1-2  inches).  The  Essay, 
together  with  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  fictitious 
name  should  be  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Prize  Contest,  the  subject  of  the  Essay,  and  the 
writer's  fictitious  name. 

THE  LAWRENCE  CHEMICAL   PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded 
on  Commencement  Day  for  excellence  in  Chemistry.  The 
examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects 
of  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  as  given  in 
courses  1  and  2.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  pro- 
vided his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and 
his  average  standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  B.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  May  21,  1910. 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These 
prizes  are  governed   by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  two  thousand  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not 
more  than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public    delivery. 
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5.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot ;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effectiveness 
rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

TH^  EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 
One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking, 
to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.     The  regulations  of  the  com- 
petition are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented 
to  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College 
Calendar  in  the  Catalog. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  people, 
and  must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on 
the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of 
orations  thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by 
the  committee  for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations 
have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  recess;  the  order  in 
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which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  ex- 
cellence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee 
of  Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  in- 
terest will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during 
Commencement  Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are   as   follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected 
courses  3  or  4  in  Public  Speaking  during  the  Senior  year.  These 
prizes  shall  be  awarded  on  the  following  conditions. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be 
held  each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers for  the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  de- 
bate during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary 
debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not 
more  than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors 
in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive    rewards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement   Day. 
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THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.;  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis, 
LL.  D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of 
$60  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  com- 
petition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  mor&  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented  not  more  than  six  shall 
be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  in  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition 
and  delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of  prizes 
on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  break 
the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall 
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file  with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the 
day  of  the  contest  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 

THE  FRISBIE  SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZE  FOR  ATHLETES 

A  prize  of  $100  will  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Day 
to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained 
the  highest  standing  in  scholarship  among  those  who  have 
been  awarded  for  at  least  three  times,  and  during  at  least  two 
different  years  of  the  College  course,  the  Colgate  "C"  for  active 
participation  as  athletes  in  some  regular  branch  of  College  ath- 
letics. This  prize  will  be  awarded  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  the  whole  college  course  in  this  institution,  and  who 
have  maintained  an  average  standing  for  the  whole  course  of 
not  less  than  B. 


REGULATIONS 


No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has 
made  out  his  list  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  re- 
cite during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  First 
Semester  or  the  second  day  after  the  blank  is  first  procured. 
Studies,  when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent 
of  the  officers  concerned,  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  college.  Not 
less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one  semester  may  be  taken,  except 
in  the  last  semester  of  the  course,  when  only  the  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be  required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  Freshman  year  will  exclude  the  student  so 
conditioned  from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until 
such  condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a  part 
of  the  Freshman  year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies,  and 
must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman 
work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean. 

Any  student  may  elect  one  or  two  extra  hours  (but  not  to 
exceed  seventeen  in  all)  with  the  approval  of  departments 
prepared  to  grant  them.  If  his  average  grade  for  the  semester 
shall  prove  to  be  A,  full  credit  will  be  given;  if  it  is  B,  only  one 
extra  hour  will  be  allowed,  even  though  two  were  elected; 
if  the  grade  is  C,  there  will  be  no  credit  for  the  extra  work. 
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In  registering  a  student's  electives,  work  to  be  taken  over 
in  class  must  be  given  the  preference,  and  a  reduced  amount  of 
advanced  work  must  be  taken. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat 
less  than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand,  students  who  enter 
with  conditions- or -who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than 
four  years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  se- 
cure credit  for  extra  hours). 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  courses  in  more  than 
four  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

No  petition  to  change  an  elective,  for  the  Second  Semester, 
shall  be  entertained  if  presented  to  the  Registrar  or  the  Faculty 
later  than  the  last  Saturday  of  the  First  Semester. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory 
work,  field-work,  and  drawing  at  least  two  and  one-half   hours. 

Any  student  whose  semester  average  is  C  or  above  in  any 
subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on  that  subject 
or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to  one  more  trial 
and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and  failing  on  the  second 
trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  class.  Any 
student  whose  semester  average  falls  below  C  in  any  subject,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  but  will  be  required 
to  take  the  subject  over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails 
to  present  himself  for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless 
previously  excused,  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such 
examination.  Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number 
of  absences  in  his  gymnasium  work  shall  either  for  each  extra 
absence  take  two  hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year  with 
the  following  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Director. 
Every  student  is  expected  to  meet  all  bills  promptly, 
whether  due  to  the  University  Treasurer,  the  Library,  or  any 
department  of  college  work.  Delinquency  may  result  in  sus- 
pension from  recitations  or  examinations  at  the  discretion  of 
the    authorities. 
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The  work  of  the  Senior  class  will  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  standings  for 
the  Second  Semester  of  members  of  the  Senior  class  must  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close 
of  the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  class  shall  be 
delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  the  Saturday 
before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is 
delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night  of 
the  Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment as  a  Commencement  speaker. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  opportunties  for  taking  special  examinations  will 
be  offered  from  2  to  5  P.  M.,  on  alternate  Saturdays  through- 
out the  semester,  the  schedule  to  be  posted  in  Alumni  Hall  by 
the  special  examiner  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preced- 
ing Commencement  Day  from  2-5  P.  M. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year 
on  the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  P.  M. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  up  the  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed 
dates  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  exami- 
nation. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  year 
but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  year,  they  will 
come  under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Students'  Association  and  with 
the  ratification  of  the  college  Faculty,  all  examinations  will 
be  conducted  under  the  Honor  System.  The  full  Constitution 
of  the  Honor  System,  (College  Prints  No.  1),  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Semester. 
In  brief,  the  Honor  System  places  each  student  upon  his  honor 
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as  a  gentleman  neither  to  receive  nor  give  aid  during  an  ex- 
amination and  each  examination  paper  is  to  bear  a  signed 
statement  that  the  paper  has  been  written  under  these  con- 
ditions. All  cases  of  dishonesty  are  to  be  reported  by  any  stu- 
dent observing  them  to  a  committee  of  students  appointed 
to  consider  them  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  under  the  rules  of 
the   Honor  System. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  semester's  work  in 
any  department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  reci- 
tations, unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

ABSENCES 

Absence  from  any  class  exercise,  whether  recitation, 
written  test,  or  final  examination,  shall  constitute  a  "cut." 

If  no  cuts  are  taken  in  any  course  and  the  student's  se- 
mester work  is  satisfactory,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  hours 
specified  for  that  course,  and  as  many  tenths  of  an  hour  in  ad- 
dition. 

Note. — Thus  a  five  hour  course  with  perfect  attendance  would  give  the  stu- 
dent 5.5  hours,  a  three-hour    course  3.3  hours,  and  so  with  others. 

Each  cut  shall  deduct  one-tenth  of  an  hour  from  this  total. 

Deficiencies  in  hours  resulting  from  excessive  cutting  must 
be  made  up  by  more  faithful  attendance  or  by  extra  hours  in 
succeeding  terms. 

No  credit  for  any  course  will  be  given  for  less  than  one 
hour  except  in  Public  Speaking. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  chapel  at  least  seventy 
times  for  each  semester  of  his  college  course.  Extra  credits 
for  attendance  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  may  be  carried 
over  to  succeeding  semesters.  If,  at  the  end  of  any  semester,  a 
student's  attendance  is  below  the  requirement,  his  college  credits 
will  be  reduced  one-tenth  of  an  hour  for  each  absence  in  excess 
of  the  allowed  number,  and  this  deduction  will  stand  until  it  is 
removed  by  raising  the  chapel  attendance  to  the  required  aver- 
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age.  Any  deficiency  in  hours  thus  caused  will  operate  to 
debar  a  student  from  college  organizations  and  prize  competi- 
tions until  it  is  removed. 

PRIZES    AND    HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  ether  college  honors.  No  student  will 
be  recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
prize  or  appointment  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance 
conditions,  shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at 
the  time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  exam- 
inations prior  to  the  semester  in  which  such  recognition  is  made. 
No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during 
the  semester  of  competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor 
for  any  prize. 

No  student  who  has  been  awarded  a  prize  in  oratory 
during  his  Senior  year  shall  be  eligible  for  an  appointment  on 
any  succeeding  prize  oration  contest  during  the  same  year  of 
his  course. 

The  Commencement  speakers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Fac- 
ulty with  reference  to  scholarship  and  literary  and  oratorical 
ability,  with  due  consideration  for  general  fidelity  and  high 
character. 

The  men  selected  to  appear  at  Commencement  shall  be 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
a  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  orations,  and  for 
this  course  they  shall  receive  credit  for  three  hours  per  week. 
This  course  shall  be  considered  to  include  all  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  such  men  for  their  public  appearance  at  Commence- 
ment. From  each  member  of  this  course  an  oration  for  gradu- 
ation is  due  on  the  sixth  Thursday  before  Commencement, 
and  any  member  of  this  course  who  shall  not  present  his  ora- 
tion by  the  time  specified  shall  be  debarred  from  all  recitations 
until  the  oration  is  presented. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  who  have  taken  and  passed  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and  who  shall 
have  no  deficiencies,  (including  entrance  conditions),  that  are 
more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  participation 
in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  Special 
students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the  basis  of 
the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are  registered.  By 
active  participation  in  conduct  and  management  is  understood 
the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  director  in  am^  such  organi- 
zation, or  membership  in  any  college  exhibiting  organization, 
contesting  athletic  team,  or  publishing  board.  No  student  will 
be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct  and  management 
of  more  than  two  such  organizations  during  the  same  semester. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to 
give  one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making 
any  contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  and  no  engage- 
ments may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  this  committee. 
The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  must  be  submitted 
by  the  treasurers  of  such  organizations  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  end  of  each  semester  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by 
the   Faculty. 

The  Junior  Promenade  Committee  shall  be  required  to 
present  their  plans  for  approval  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations,  at  least    one  month  prior  to  the  event. 

No  student  who  shall  register  as  a  member  of  a  class  lower 
than  the  one  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  any  part  of 
the  preceding  year  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in 
conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  If,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  class  standing  shall  have  been  caused  either 
by  protracted  illness  or  necessary  absence  from  college,  the 
case  may  be  heard  before  the  Committee  on  Student  Organi- 
zations. After  such  hearing,  if  the  committee  shall  consider 
it  wise,  and  such  action  is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  the  student 
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may  be  restored  to  eligibility  in  all  student  organizations. 
This  regulation  shall  also  apply  to  any  student  who  shall  change 
from  a  special  to  a  regular  course,  providing  that  in  so  doing 
he  shall  register  with  a  class  lower  than  the  one  with  which 
he  entered  college. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  Department  from  which 
he  comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they  have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  set- 
tled all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines 
to  the  Library. 

GRADES 

The  Registrar  is  authorized,  if  requested  in  writing  so  to 
do  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regular- 
ly, semester  by  semester,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject 
together  with  the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the 
close  of  each  semester.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a 
student,  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject. 
The  three  passing  grades  are  to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade 
A,  9  and  upwards  on  the  scale  of  10;  Grade  B,  8-9;  Grade  C,  6.5 
-8.  D  indicates  a  deficiency  that  may  be  made  up.  F  in- 
dicates failure. 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATE 

Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 

SENIOR 
Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong- 
Herbert  Bartholomew 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Harold  Douglas  Buell 
Leon  Abbott  Campbell 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 
Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Earl  Hunter  Co  Hester 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Frank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Albert  Tatum  Davis 
Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
John  William  Douglass 
William  Beattie  Dunning 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Otto  Washington  Greene 
Stanley  Riddell  Greene 
Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
Alexander  Carson  Hanna 


STUDENTS 

West  Winfield 
Massena 

Dolgeville 
CLASS 

S     Worcester,  Mass. 

A     Waverly,    Pa. 

S     Elmira 

S     Hamilton 

A     Hamilton 

S     Earlville 

S      Newport,  N.  J. 

S     Parish 

A     Oneida 

A     Hamilton 

S     Liner  oft,    N.  J. 

S     Madison 

S     Auburn 

S     Afton 

S     Saranac  Lake 

A     Bouckville 

S     Brooklyn 

A     Ogdensburg 

A     Poolville 

S     Auburn 

S      Verona 

S     Clarkston,  Mich. 

S     Clarkston,  Mich. 

S      Hamilton 

A     Hamilton 

A     Hamilton 

A    Richland  C 'enter ,  Pa. 
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Students 


Charles  Veber  Hartson 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Wallace  Clark  Hulbert 
Orin  Leach  Irish 
Harold  Jones 
Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Joseph  Karl  Kronenberg 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
David  Levy 
Daniel  Mathew  Lynch 
Edward  Thomas  MacDonnell 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 
John  Francis  McGough 
William  Francis  McNally 
James  Campbell  McOwan 
George  Abbot  Merrill 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
William  Stanley  Murray 
Walter  Cattell  Newcomb 
Selah  Ellsworth  Northway 
Charles  Augustus  Olcott 
Mathew  Rial  Pack 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds 
William  Noel  Roberts 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Ernest  Bert  Russell 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
George  Frederick  Smith 
Francis  Augustus  Stock 
Arthur  Newlon  Thomas 
William  Thomson 
Norman  Bonnell  Wardlaw 
John  Benjamin  Warner 


S  Maple  View 

A  Buffalo 

A  Ransomville 

S  Holland  Patent 

A  Sandy   Hill 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Hamilton 

A  Morristown,  N.  J. 

S  Interlaken 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Newport 

A  Hamilton 

A  Ashland 

A  Marcy 

A  Solsville 

S  Marcellus 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Moores,  Pa. 

S  Byron 

S  Bradford,  Pa. 

A  Newport,   N.  J. 

S  Marcellus 

S  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  Stillwater 

A  Hurley  ville 

S  Essex 

A  Holland  Patent 

A  Scranton 

S  Massena 

A  College  Point 

A  Hamilton 

S  College    Point 

A  Litchfield,  Conn. 

A  Adams 

A  Gouverneur 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Franklin 


Students 
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Earl  Kellogg  Webb 

A 

Holland  Patent 

Howard  J.  Whitman 

S 

Bainbridge 

Arthur  Stoddard  Whitney 

A 

Plainfield,'  N.   J. 

Don  Ephriam  Williams 

A 

Theresa 

Clarence  Leo  Woodman 

S 

Hamilton 

Hal  John  York 

A 

West  Edmeston 

Carl  William  Ziegler 

S 

Scranton,  Pa. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Roy  Edwin  Abbey 

S 

Hamilton 

Edgar  Stewart  Barnes 

A 

Newburgh 

Ralph  Fleming  Bates 

A 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Byron  Lee  Bixby 

S 

Hamilton 

Victor  Winfred  Blackney 

A 

Angola 

Leslie  Edgar  Bliss 

A 

Newport 

Howard  Lorenzo  Buck 

S 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Earl  Van  Dusen  Burdick 

A 

Hamilton 

Frank  John  Davis 

A 

West  Bloomfield 

Ernest  Ambrose  Dockstader 

A 

St.  Johnsville 

Donald  Sawin  Douglas 

A 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Charles  Ralph  Enders 

S 

Ridge  field  Park,  N. 

J 

Charles  Foster  Ferry 

S 

Masonville 

Thomas  Rogers  Finch 

s 

Broadalbin 

George  Edison  Fisher 

A 

Smithton,  Pa. 

Eugene  Francis  Flaherty 

A 

Hamilton 

John  Leo  Foley 

A 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Herbert  Howard  Foster 

A 

Erie,  Pa. 

Marsh  Carey  Foster 

S 

Auburn 

Clifford  Marsden  Goodier 

A 

Clayville 

Joseph  Herbert  Hassmer 

S 

Brooklyn 

Lester  Melvin  Hayes 

A 

St.  Johnsville 

Albert  William  Hughes 

A 

Hamilton 

Harvey  Wheeler  Jackson 

A 

Herkimer 

Percy  Dunster  Jennings 

A 

Hamilton 

Claude  Waldo  Keegan 

S 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Herbert  Fred  Keyser 

A 

North  Sutton,  N.  H. 

Francis  Edward  Leonard 

S 

Pitts  field,    Mass. 
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Students 


Herbert  Lisle 
Joseph  Boyer  Loucks 
Leonard  Jerome  Matteson 
Archie  Shepard  Merrill 
George  Sayre  Miller 
Mott  Miller 
Hallett  Ray  Pierce 
John  Gwilym  Reese 
James  Warren  Rothwell 
Thomas  Schoonmaker 
Earl  Eugene  Smith 
George  Messenger  Smith 
Stanley  Sherwood  Smith 
Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell 
Clayton  Rhinehart  Stoddard 
Howard  Gale  Stokes 
Ernest  Dunham  Thompson 
Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule 
Robert  Scott  Wallis 
Archy  Hile  Webb 
M}^ron  Nelson  Wescott 
Sylvanus  Arnold  Zimmerman 


A  Troy 

A  New  York  City 

A  Red  Bank,    N.  J. 

A  North  Lawrence 

S  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S  Vernon  Center 

S  Wrentham,   Mass. 

A  East  Creek 

A  Fair  mount 

S  Parksville 

A  Amsterdam 

S  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

A  Camillus 

A  Carthage 

A  Jamestown 

A  Watertown 

S  Ardena,  N.  J. 

A  Endicott 

A  Chester,  Pa. 

A  Beaver  Dam,    Wis. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Bradford 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Maurice  Elwyn  Alcorn 
Julius  Houseman  Amberg 
Samuel  D wight  Arms,  Jr., 
Ernest  Hamlin  Baker 
Phillip  Sidney  Baldwin 
Stanley  Everett  Baldwin 
Ronald  Phillips  Barnum 
Frederick  William  Bonawitz 
Carl  Percy  Bowles 
Guy  Grover  Bridges 
Charles  Knute  Burgedahl 
Robert  Allanson  Burrows,  Jr. 
William  David  Byard 


S  Atlantic   City,    N.  J. 

A  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Palm  ip-a 

A  Poughkeepsie 

S  Great  Bend,  Pa. 

A  Newark,  N.  J.  ■ 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Cherry-field,  Maine 

S  Massena 

S  Brooklyn 

A  E.  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 

S  Warren,  Ohio 


Students 
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Carlisle  Lloyd  Cain 
William  Francis  Carney 
Clarence  A.  Castimore 
Clyde  Leary  Chamberlin 
Ambrose  Augustine  Clegg 
Harry  Francis  Collins 
Orville  Warren  Collins 
Sherman  Harold  Conrad 
Edgar  Leon  Cook 
Clarence  Sheldon  Dike 
Maurice  Jonah  Dinnerstein 
Emanuel  Mayer  Fleischer 
Matthew  Page  Gaffney 
Sherrill  Benjamin  Greene 
Carley  Watson  Halsey 
William   Edgar  Hewitt 
Robert  Frederick  Isham 
Rufus  Elnathan  Ives 
Harry  Spencer  Jones 
Norden  Reginald  Jones 
Edwin  Eugene  Judd 
Samuel  Kaplan 
Ray  Hopkins  Kellam 
Ralph  John  Kelley 
Irving  Clarence  King- 
George  McLaren  Lattimer 
Frank  Newkirk  LeFevre 
George  Washington  Leith 
Daniel  Lenihan 
Edward  Walker  Leonard 
John  Tyndal  Loeber 
Walter  Leonard  Marshall 
Herbert  Alexander  Martin 
Richard  Thurman  McCoy 
Hiram  Ward  McGraw 
Freeman  Arthur  Mclntyre 
Philip  Joseph  Meany 


S  Bayside 

S  Bloomingdale 

A  Waverly 

S  Franklin 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Flushing 

A  Fort  Ann 

A  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

S  Binghamton 

A  Lake  Placid 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Williamson 

S  Warren,  Ohio 

A  New  York  City 

S  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  Lake  Placid 

S  Guilford 

S  Barneveld 

S  Stittville 

S  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Binghamton 

S  Sandy  Hill 

S  Clifton  Springs 

A  Newport 

S  Rensselaer 

S  Woodside 

S  Laurel  Hill 

A  Auburn 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

A  Port  Chester 

S  Meriden,  Conn. 

S  Pennington,  N.J. 
A     Hamilton 

A  Argyle 

S  Auburn 
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Students 


Elmer  Williams  Moore 

S 

Flushing 

Kendrick  Lucian  Osborn 

A 

Clyde 

Frederick  Schauffler  Osterheld 

S 

Stoughton,    Wis. 

Philo  Woodworth  Parker 

s 

Morrisville 

George  Leslie  Everett  Parry 

A 

Waterford 

Royal  Stanley  Pease 

A 

Flushing 

Arthur  John  Rider 

S 

Hamilton 

Harry  John  Rowe 

A 

Utica 

John  Neejer  Sarvay 

A 

Cortland 

Emil  Schradieck 

S 

Brooklyn 

Cline  Lewis  Smith 

A 

Lassellsville 

James  Parker  Smith 

S 

Springfield,  Mass 

Edgar  Charles  Smith 

A 

Troy 

Lee  Brown  Smith 

S 

Newark  Valley 

Rodney  Lawrence  Smith 

S 

Springfield,  Mass 

Ernest  Went  worth  Spencer 

A 

Sandy  Hill 

George  Stephenson 

S 

Syracuse 

Albert  Edward  Stone 

A 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Arner  Leslie  Terwilliger 

S 

Woodside 

William  James  Thompson 

S 

Rensselaer 

Clarence  Howe  Thurber 

A 

Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Marion  Ernest  Townsend 

S 

Hammondsport 

George  Frederic  Turnbull 

A 

Oil  City,   Pa. 

Frederick  John  Twogood 

S 

Oneida 

Leonard    Marshall  Vincent 

S 

Three  Mile  Bay 

Earl  Martin  Washburn 

s 

Hartford 

Walter  Elwood  Wilcox 

A 

Mystic,  Conn. 

William  Elgin  Wilkinson 

s 

Hamilton 

Albert  Allen  Witson 

s 

Brooklyn 

Claude  Knapp  Wood 

s 

Hammondsport 

Frank  Rathbun  Wright 

s 

Johnstown 

FRESHMAN 

CLASS 

Durfee  Sexton  Aldrich 

s 

Palmyra 

Harrison  Boyd  Ash. 

A 

Hamilton 

Theodore  David  Bartels 

A 

Brooklyn 

Elmer  Morse  Benedict 

A 

Utica 

Students 
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Harold  Bradford  Blanchard 

A 

North  Uxbridge,  Mass 

Frederick  Almon  Bond 

A 

Auburn 

Scott  Lane  Brown 

A 

Leonard  sville 

John  Hayward  Browning- 

A 

North  Norwich 

Ralph  Newton  Bullock 

A 

Coscob,  Conn. 

Russell  Vietor  Burkhard 

S 

Brooklyn 

Alonzo  Knowlton  Burnham 

S 

Rensselaer 

Edward  Buckley  Campbell 

A 

Cohoes 

Lyle  Bishop  Chapman 

S 

Utica- 

John  William  Chorley 

S 

Skaneateles 

Theodore  Harvey  Clark 

s 

Hamilton 

Samuel  Cohen 

s 

Brooklyn 

Frederick  William  Connolly 

s 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Philip  Erastus  Corning 

s 

Auburn 

Harold  Fiske  Cotter 

s 

Brooklyn 

Hobart  Oakes  Davidson 

s 

Holland  Patent 

William  Davis 

s 

Brooklyn 

Howard  K.  Ellis 

s 

Ellieottville 

Cecil  Earl  Fanning 

A 

Troy,  Pa. 

Cornelius  Fersch 

A 

New  York  City 

Norman  Joseph  Gaynor 

A 

Brooklyn 

Joseph  Howard  Gibbs 

s 

Weedsport 

DeAlton  Fay  Gould 

s 

Sherburne 

Howard  Pardee  Griffin 

A 

Binghamton 

Jonathan  Grout 

A 

Brooklyn 

David  Irving  Guthrie 

S 

Port  Chester 

William  Harrison  Haigh 

A 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Walter  Charles  Hammond 

S 

Amsterdam 

Dorr  Parmelee  Hartson 

s 

Mexico 

Thomas  Jefferson  Healy 

s 

Bennington,    Vt. 

Cortlandt  Welling  Hendrickson 

s 

Flushing 

John  Stevenson  Hill 

s 

Brooklyn 

William  Flillman,  Jr. 

s 

Mount  Vernon    • 

Mills  Hobby  Rusted 

A 

Greenwich,    Conn. 

Robert  George  Ingraham 

s 

Binghamton 

Dyer  Tillinghast  Jones 

A 

Norway 

Sherlock  Austin  Kellogg 

S 

Menands 
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Students 


Allen  Elick  Kennedy 
Frank  Albert  King 
Hale  W  Kingsbury 
Kenneth  Delancy  Kirby 
Otto  Frederick  Laegeler 
Carl  Edis  Lewis 
Lester  Roe  Loomis 
Theo  Barrett  Lull 
Lester  Thomas  Mallery 
James  Clark  Megraw,  Jr. 
Howard  Clyde  Miller, 
Morris  Louis  Milman 
Robert  Webber  Moore,  Jr. 
David  Musk 

Phineas  Barton  Myers,  Jr. 
Harold  Leroy  Naughton 
Evans  Oliver  Nelson 
Frank  Nicholas  Neubauer 
Frederick  Robert  Neubauer 
William  Arthur  Onderdonk 
Clark  McKinney  Osterheld 
Thomas  Warren  Philipps 
Delorest  Edson  Phillips 
Clarence  Arthur  Piatt 
Guy  Pollard  Rego 
Dudley  Bell  Rich 
Lewis  Earl  Roland 
Howard  Rosenblum 
Lawrence  Valentine  Roth 
Charles  Edward  Rupp 
Jacob  Rush 

Paul  Albertus  Saunders 
Willis  Giles  Saunders 
Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan 
Cesidio  Simboli 
John  Raymond  Sind  linger 
George  Lloyd  Singley 


S  Brooklyn 

S  Shushan 

S  Hancock 

S  Norway 

A  Newburgh 

8  Watertown 

A  Binghamton 

S  Edmeston 

S  Windsor 

S  Moores,    Pa. 

A  Morris 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Morristoivn,  N.  J. 

S  Watertown 

S  New  York  City 

A  College  Point 

A  College  Point 

A  Sandy  Creek 

S  Stoughton,   Wis. 

S  Granville,  Ohio 

S  Central  Square 

S  Amsterdam 

S  Oriskany  Falls 

S  New  York  City 

S  Williamstoum 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Buffalo 

A  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Leonardsville 

S  Leonardsville 

S  A  Ibany 

A  San  Benedetto,  Italy 

S  Port  Chester 

A  Meadville,  Pa. 


Students 
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Delmar  Francis  Sisson 
Francis  Edwin  Skipp 
LeRoy  Fairchild  Smith 
Lee  Austen  Spencer 
Adan  Nathaniel  Stanton 
Wesley  F^lisha  Steele 
Andrew  Nelson  Stiglitz 
James  Erwin  Sweet 
Frank  William  Taft 
Howard  Seely  Teall 
Roberts  Burton  Thomas 
Elmer  Tyler  Thompson 
Hobart  Sanford  Van  Nostrand 
Joseph  Henry  Vatcher 
George  Vaughan,  Jr. 
Morton  Lewis  Vaughan 
Robert  Eugene  Vaughn 
Irving  Lepe  Walerstein 
Harlan  Murch  Walker 
George  Frederick  Walsh 
Kenneth  Tracy  Webber 
Robert  Cecil  Webster 
Frederic  Barker  Weed 
Harry  Morehouse  Wellott 
Sperry  Giles  Wheeler 
Dwight  Rogers  Wing 
Franklin  1  Winter 
Glenn  Aldrich  Wood 
Lee  Willcox  Woodman 
Stanley  Thomas  W ratten 


S  Wellsbridge 

A  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

S  Hamilton 

S  Oswego 

A  Corning 

A  Holcomb 

A  Vernon 

S  Hamilton 

S  Binghamton 

S  Sodus 

S  Watkins 

A  Rensselaer 

S  Little  Neck 

A  Boston,  Mass. 

S  Roselle,  N.  J. 

S  Odgensbnrg 

S  Portville 

A  Brooklyn 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

S  New  York  Citij 

S  Central  Square 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Potsdam 

A  Red  Creek 

A  East  Bloomjield 

S  Unadilla  Forks 

A  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

S  Constantia 

A  Earlville 

S  Utica 


Leon  Louis  Aber 
Roscoe  Gaddis  Campbell 
Earl  Adelbert  FJlwood 
Titus  Sheard  Hose 
William  Griswold  Hnrlbert 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Norway 


N.  J 


Jr. 


Newark, 
Clinton 
Little  Falls 
Warren,  Ohio 
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Students 


Alfred  Foster  King,  Jr. 

Flushing 

Frederic  Pay  Lamon 

Watertown 

Frederick  Gould  Lyman 

Alexandria  Ban 

Thomas  Norton  Manley 

Hamilton 

Walden  Hamilton  McNair 

Brookh/n 

Harry  Paul  Piper,  Jr. 

Morristown,    N.  J. 

Carlos  McDonald  Rice 

Central  Square 

Alwin  John  Schied 

Utica 

Ellis  Richard  Searing 

North  Tonawanda 

Y.  Allan  Sze 

East  on,  Pa. 

George  Francis  Whelan 

Mt.  Vernon 

Howard  John  Whelan 

Mt.  Vernon 

SUMMARY 

Graduate  Students 

- 

3 

Seniors                - 

- 

71 

Juniors 

- 

50 

Sophomores 

- 

81 

Freshmen 

- 

108 

Special  Students 

- 

17 

Total 


330 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


JUNE  20-23,  1909 


SUNDAY 

10:30  a.  m.        Baccalaureate    Sermon    by    Professor    W.     H. 

Crawshaw,   President  pro  tempore. 
7:30  p.  m.       Sermon   before   the    Theological    Seminary    by 
the  Rev.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Augusta, 
Ga. 

MONDAY 

9:30  a.  m.  Senior  Chapel  Service.     College  Chapel. 

10:00  a.  m.  Class  Day  Exercises.     Campus. 

3:00  p.  m.  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate.     Opera  House. 

8:00  p.  m.  Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.  m.        Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society.     Taylor  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.        Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    Taylor  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.        Anniversary    of    the    Theological    Seminary. 
Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Jones. 
12:30  p.  m.       Class  Reunions. 

3:00  p.  m.       Ninety-Second    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Edu- 
cation Society. 
4:30  p.  m.       Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
7:00  p.  m.       Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
8:00  p.  m.       Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by 

Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  LL.  D.,  '80. 
9:00  p.  m.       Fraternity  Reunions. 
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Commencement  Week 


WEDNESDAY 

9:30  a.  m.       Forming    of    the    Procession.     William       Col- 
gate Memorial  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.       The  University  Commencement. 
12:30  p.  m.       Alumni  Dinner.     Gymnasium. 
4:00  p.  m.       Alumni  Reception.     Home  of  President  Craw- 
shaw. 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  23,  1909 


A.  B. 


Irving  Baker 
Mark  Alphonso  Bauer 
Stephen  Jason  Botsford 
Leon  Cross  Bowman 
Herbert  Francis  Clark 
Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 
Stephen  Cunliffe 
Vincent  Columbus  DeCarlo 
Clarence  George  Durkee 
Thomas  Irving  Gorton 
George  Arthur  Green 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 
Burton  Alonzo  Howe 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 
Fred  Ames  McCollum 
Frank  Thomas  Moran 
George  Goewey  Saunders 
Henry  John  Smith 
Ralph  Harold  Spicer 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 
William  George  Towart 
David  Orin  True 
Stewart  Jerome  Veach 
Eugene  Patrick  White 
Edwin  Miner  Wright 


Poughkeepsie 

Findley  Lake 

Keuka 

Gouverneur 

Manlius 

Greenwich 

Kearney,   N.J. 

New  York  City 

Augusta 

Waterville 

Hubbardsville 

Brooklyn 

Fairport 

Palmyra 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Gaines 

Adams 

Bradford 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Portage,  Wis. 

Poughkeepsie 

Copenhagen 

Johnstown 
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Honors 


B.  s. 


Evan  Davis  Boardman 
Waldo  Sylvanus  Butler 
Ray  Henry  Carton 
Lawrence  Seward  Chase 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
David  Barnes  Cooley 
Herbert  Aubrey  Coster 
John  Elbert  Day 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman 
Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Frederick  Mason  Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 
George  Henry  Krug 
John  Augustus  Lahey 
John  Wilson  McKearin 
Daniel  Dexter  Montgomery 
Ernest  Linton  Paige 
Mott  Marsh  Palmer 
Edward  A.  Parks 
Henry  Stanley  Richards 
Carl  Allan  Rundlett 
Edwin  Clytus  Shepard 
Clinton  Eugene  Risley 
Ray  Mosher  Smith 
Henry  Jerome  Stringer 
Erie  Albert  Tucker 
George  Washington  Van  Vleck 
Robert  Jerome  Whelan 


B.  D. 


Frederick  Leslie  Anderson 
Frederick  Andrew  Bower 
Henry  Vaughan  Davies 
Frank  Gilyard  Lavender, 
Edward  Long 
William  Lee  Soper 


Essex 

Wyoming 

Massena 

Whitesville 

Owego 

Auburn 

Flushing 

Lester  shire 

Syracuse 

Mount  Vernon 

West  Winfield 

Oneonta 

Reading,  Pa. 

Utica 

Massena 

Hoosick  Falls 

Plymouth 

Hamilton 

Brookfleld 

Oneonta 

Plainfleld  Centre 

Danvers,  Mass 

Watertown 

Hamilton 

Spencer 

Munnsville 

Dolgeville 

Wolcott 

Syracuse 

Pelham 

Shelburne,  N.  S. 
St.  Martins,  N.  B. 
Blacksburg,  S.  C. 
Unionville,  N.  C. 
Hammond 
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Charles  Houghton  Tilden 
William  Hiram  Wheat  ley 

Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 
Benjamin  Donald  Gaw 
Stephen  Walter  Schurman 
Harold  Orville  Whitnall 


Asa  King  Leonard 


A.  M. 


M.S. 


Hamilton 
Canton,  Pa. 

Warsaw 
Richmond,  Va. 

Amherst,  N.  S. 
Hamilton 

Interiaken 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Jeremiah  McKay  Thompson,  Potsdam,  New  York. 

"Graduated  from  Colgate  University  in  the  class  of  1898,  a  teacher 
of  varied  and  successful  experience,  combining  most  happily  in  his 
own  person  the  spirit  of  scholarship,  the  refinement  of  culture,  and 
the  ideals  of  a  Christian.  He  has  now  been  deservedly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Potsdam,  New  York." 

William  Edward  Weed,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

"A  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  1886,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  An  able  and  successful  journalist,  a  champion  of 
all  that  makes  for  good  citizenship,  civic  purity,  and  social  progress. 

Frederick  Towne  Proctor,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

''Eminent  in  many  lines  of  service  for  the  common  good,  a  philanthro- 
pist to  whom  an  entire  city  is  under  obligation  because  of  his  generous 
and  farseeing  beneficence. 


DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

Rev.  Ola  Hanson,  Bhamo,  Burma. 

"A  graduate  of  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1890. 
As  missionary  to  the  Kachins,  he  has  reduced  their  language  to 
writing,  and  has  prepared  for  them  a  grammar  and  provided  a  con- 
siderable literature.  In  1906,he  published  a  Kachin- English  Dictionary, 
which  is  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Phi- 
lology than  as  an  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  educational  and  religious 
work." 
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DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE  ...     , 

. 

John  Hopkins  Leete,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

"Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Colgate,  1894.  Brilliantly  successful  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  rising  speedily  to  the  rank 
of  Associate  Professor,  and  now  Director  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  in  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  at  Pittsburg,  uniting  great 
pedagogical  ability  and  high  attainments  With  a  genius  for  administra- 
tion." 

John  Lorenzo  Heffron,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

"A  graduate  of  this  University  in  the  class  of  1873.  Rarely  equipped 
by  study  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  chosen  profession,  he  speedily 
attained  distinction  as  a  physician.  Widely  honored  by  his  fellow- 
physicians  as  a  man  and  as  an  authority  on  medical  questions,  he  has 
been  for  many  years  a  Professor,  and  is  how  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Syracuse  University." 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Rev.  Charles  Clark  Pierce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"A  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  1888,  and  of  the  Seminary 
in  1891.  An  able  and  attractive  preacher,  and  a  sound  scholar.  As 
pastor  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  he 
has  proved  himself  an  efficient  and  inspiring  leader  in  the  religious 
and  educational  work  of  our  denomination." 


Rev.  Theodore  Trued  Truve,  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

"Leaving  Colgate  University  in  1868,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  where  after  a  continuous  pas- 
torate of  forty  years,  at  the  age  of  71,  he  still  serves  his  church  and  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God.  Of  deserved  eminence  as  preacher, 
missionary,  and  editor,  he  has  seen  the  company  of  his  brethren,  at 
first  a  little  sect  everywhere  spoken  against,  suffering  imprisonment 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  Name  of  Christ,  become  a  strong 
denomination  recognized,  protected,  and  honored,  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities of  State  and  of  the  established  church.  All  of  this  he  has 
seen,  and  a  great  part  of  it  he  was." 
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DOCTOR   OF  LAWS 

'Professor  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  New  York  City. 

"A  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Science  of  Cor- 
nell. Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  of  Dartmouth.  Since  1892,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  first  in  Colgate  University  for  six  years,  later  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  then  at  Columbia.  A  pioneer  in  scientific  fields  hitherto 
untraversed,  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  learned  world  of 
both  hemispheres  for  vigorous  research  and  brilliant  discoveries,-  and 
has  now  been  called  away  from  his  chosen  work  to  a  more  responsible 
task  as  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College." 


PRIZES 


THE     BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZES 

Albert  William  Hughes,  First 

Eugene  Francis  Flaherty,  Second 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  LATIN  PRIZES 

Albert  William  Hughes,  First     Archie  Shepard  Merrill,  Second 

THE    JUNIOR-SENIOR  LATIN  PRIZES 

Whitney  Hart  Shepardson,  First  David  Levy,  Second 

THE  OSBORN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury,  First 
Selah  Ellsworth  Northway,  Sec.     Frank  Alonzo  Corbin,  Third 

THE  LAWRENCE  CHEMICAL  PRIZES 

Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer,  First 

Archie  Shepard  Merrill,  Second 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule,  First 

Charles  Foster  Ferry,  Second 

THE  LASHER  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Stanley  Riddell  Greene,  First      Edward  Hires  Clayton,  Second 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler,  Honorable  Mention  ...... 
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THE  GERMAN  PRIZES 

Herbert  Francis  Clark,  First    Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong,  Second 

THE    KINGSFORD  DECLAMATION  PRIZES 

Class    of    1910 
Walter  Cattell  Newcomb,  First   George  Abbott  Merrill,  Second 

Class  of  1911 
Willard  William  Bartlett,  First 

Earl  Van  Dusen  Burdick,   Second 

Class  of  1912 
Clarence  Sheldon  Dike,  First    Clarence  Howe  Thurber,  Second 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton,  First 

Whitney  Hart  Shepardson,  Second 

THE    EUGENE    A.  ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

William  George  Towart 

CLASS  OF   1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

Adrian  Augustus  Holtz,    First 

Henry  Stanley  Richards,  Second 

THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

Claude  Fuller  Switzer 

THE  FRISBIE  SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZE  FOR  ATHLETES 

Frederick  Mason  Jones 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Irving  Baker  John  Wilson  McKearin 

Mark  Alphonso  Bauer  Ernest  Linton  Paige 

Leon  Cross  Bowman  Edward  A.  Parks 

George  Arthur  Green  George  Goewey  Saunders 

Lemuel  Serrell  Hillman  Henry  Jerome  Stringer 

Giles  Munro  Hubbard  Erie  Albert  Tucker 

Frederick  Mason  Jones  Edwin  Miner  Wright 
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TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1909  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York: 


Irving  Baker 
Evan  Davis  Boardman 
Stephen  Jason  Botsford 
Leon  Cross  Bowman 
Ray  Henry  Carton 
Lawrence  Seward  Chase 
Herbert  Francis  Clark 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
Arthur  Broughton  Cronkhite 
Vincent  Columbus  DeCarlo 
Clarence  George  Durkee 
George  Arthur  Green 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
Adrian  Augustus  Holtz 
Giles  Munro  Hubbard 
Frederick  Mason  Jones 
William  Josiah  Klopp 

Edwin  Mi 


George  Henry  Krug 

John  Augustus  Lahey 

John  Wilson  McKearin 

Frank  Thomas  Moran 

Ernest  Linton  Paige 

Mott  Marsh  Palmer 

Henry  Stanley  Richards 

Clinton  Eugene  Risley 

Carl  Allan  Rundlett 

George  Goewey  Saunders 

Henry  John  Smith 

Ray  Mosher  Smith 

Ralph  Harold  Spicer 

Henry  Jerome  Stringer 

Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Arthur  Edward  Thurber 
George  Washington  Van  Vleck 
ner  Wright 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates  from 
any  one  of  the  Collegiate  or  Theological  courses  of' study  in  Col- 
gate University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate 
members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR   1909-1910 

President 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  '84,  New  York  City 

Vice  Presidents 
Benjamin  H.  Pettes,  '93,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Clifford  Stark,  '94,  Syracuse 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Fulton,  '83,  Syracuse 
Professor  F.  M.  Loomis,  '85,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Secretary 
Harold  O.  Whitnall,  Ph.  B.,  '00,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Stephen  Holden,  '99,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY 
AND   VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  '82,  Albany 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  W.  H.  Main,  D.  D.,  '87,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  President 
Edward  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  '00,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

President 
Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  Andover,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  A.  E.  Reynolds,  '64,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rev.  William  J.  Sholar,  '89,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Francis  A.  Smith,  '96,  Boston,  Mass. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 

CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First  Vice  President 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  72,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Second  Vice  President 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  D anbury,  Conn, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  76  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Executive  Committee 
Ambrose  B.  Dean,  Esq.,  '84,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Harry  E.  Fosdick,  '00,  14  Trinity  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Wayne  A.  Root,  '05,  Care  of  N.  Y.  Wirecloth  Co.,  102  Chambers 

St.,   New   York  City. 
Walter  C.  Cramp,  M.  D.,'  '00,  349  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

President 
Eugene  A.  Rowland,  '84,  Rome 

Vice  President 
Herbert  R.  Peck,  Ex.,  '00,  Syracuse 

Secretary 
Harry  E.  Newell,  '94,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Isaac  H.  Munro,  Ex.  '71,  Syracuse 

Chairman  of  Executive  Commitee 
Hendrick  S.  Holden,  Ex.  '73,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President 
George  H.  Smith,  '02,  Buffalo 

Secretary   and  Treasurer 
Judson  S.  Rumsey,  '00,  Buffalo 

COLGATE  ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEBRASKA, 
IOWA    AND    KANSAS 

President 
J.  Hamilton  Merchant,  '87,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice  President 
Rev.  C.  J.  Pope,  '83,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Omaha,  Neb. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

President 
Robert  G.  Seymour,  Jr.,  '97,  Denver,  Col. 

Secretary 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Purinton,  '94,  Denver,  Col. 
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COLGATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK 

President 
Clifford  Stark,  ;94,  Syracuse 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

President 
Professor  J.  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96 

Vice  President 
Professor  John  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  73 

Treasurer 
Professor  C.  D.  Child,  Ph.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  Clare,  ;95 

Recording  Secretary 
A.  S.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  73 


CALENDAR 


1909 

Sept. 

23 

Sept.    23 

-25 

Oct. 

15 

Oct, 

30 

Nov. 

2 

Nov.     25-27 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

24 

1910 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

27 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

22 

March 

17 

March 

18 

March 

19 

March 

26 

1910 

April 

5 

April 

16 

April 

16 

April 

16 

April 

30 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  College 

Chapel,  9  A.  M. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Patrons'  Day 

Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Beginning  of  Winter  Recess 

College  Work  Resumed 

First  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.  M. 

Junior  Prize  Orations  due 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

Close  of  First  Semester 

Opening  of  Second  Semester 

First  College  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.  M. 

Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 

Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 

Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 

Beginning  of  Spring  Recess 

College  Work  Resumed 

First  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.  M. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 

Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 

Allen  Prize  Essays  due 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 


May 

5 

May 

7 

May 

30 

June 

3 

June 

4 

June 

11 

June 

17 

June 

19 

-22 

1910 

Sept. 

22 

Sept. 

22 

-24 

Oct. 

29 

Nov. 

s. 

Nov. 

24 

-26 

Dec. 

16 

Dec. 

24 
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Commencement  Orations  due 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Kingsford  Declamation  Contest 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Senior  Work  closes 

College  Work  Closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation, 

College  Chapel,  9  A.  M. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Beginning  of  Winter  Recess 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CORPORATION 

President:  Rev.  William  M.   Lawrence,   D.   D. 
Secretary:  James  C.  Colgate,  Esq. 
Treasurer:  *William  M.  West,  Hamilton. 


MEMBERS 

TERMS  INDEFINITE 


Francis  T.   Pierce, Hamilton 

Daniel  W.    Skinner, Hamilton 

James  C.  Colgate,  Esq.,  36  Wall  Street New  York 

TERMS    EXPIRE   JUNE,    1911 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  'The  Alvord,"  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
George  W.  Douglas,  care"Youth's  Companion,"  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  D.  D.,  433  Fifth  Ave., New  York 

Gardner  Colby Ea'st  Orange,  N.  J. 

Geroge  W.  Stedman,  Esq., Albany 

Pres.  Abraham  C.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,.  .   Columbia,  S.  C. 

George  A.  Frisbie, Utica 

Isaac  H.  Munro, Syracuse 

terms  expire  JUNE,  1912 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Peabody,  D.  D.,   Rome 

Eugene    A.    Rowland,    Esq., Rome 

Thomas    P.    Kingsford, Oswego 

REv.  William  T.  Henry,  D.  D., Elmira 

Mark  D.  Stiles, Mt.  Vernon 

George  W.  Cobb, Fairport 

Martin  G.  Benedict,  Ph.  D., St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  2  Wall  Street New  York 


*Died  October  4,  1910. 
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TERMS    EXPIRE   JUNE,    1913 

Dunlevy  Milbank,   33  Wall  Street New  York 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  860  Carroll  St.,.  .  .  .Brooklyn 

Willis  E.  Ford,  M.  D., Utica 

Edwin    H.    Risley,    Esq., Utica 

Austen   Colgate, Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Seymour,  D.  D., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  The  White  Memorial  Bldg., .  .  Syracuse 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D., Mt. Vernon 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

William    M.     Lawrence 
James  C.  Colgate 
Henry  M.  Sanders 
Gardner  Colby 
Dunlevy  Milbank 
and 
The    President   of   the    University 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

James   C.    Colgate 
Gardner    Colby 
Dunlevy  Milbank 


UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 


Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  LL.  D. 

President 

Newton  Lloyd  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art 

James   Morford   Taylor,    LL.    D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Hale  Maynard,  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 

Sylvester  Burnham,  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation 

Joseph  Frank  McGregory,  D.  Sc. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  Henry  Crawshaw,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 
Dean  of  the  College 

John  Greene,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin 
Acting  Dean  of  the  College 

William  Newton  Clarke,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics 

Robert  Webber  Moore,  Ph.  B. 
Professor    of    German 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.  M. 

Professor   of   Geology 
Curator  of  the   Museum 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  college 
he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  admission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  ex- 
amination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents 
within  the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  21,  22,  and  23, 
1911. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (of  which  Colgate 
University  is  a  member).  These  examinations  will  be  held 
June  19-24,  1911.  All  applications  for  examination  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  o.  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Post  Office  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  application.  Applications  for 
examinations  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  on  or  before  Monday,  June  5,  1911;     applications 
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for  examination  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  29,  1911,  and 
applications  for  examinations  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May  15,  1911. 
Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  ac- 
cepted when  it  is  posible  to  arrange  for  the  examinations  of 
the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  $5.00 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examination  fee.  The  examination 
fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  can- 
not be  accepted  in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  re- 
mitted by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York 
to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A 
list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Board  in  June,  1911,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Re- 
quests that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1.  The  ex- 
amination certificates  of  the  Board  will  be  accepted  for  sub- 
jects in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  is  indicated. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  respective  officers  to  make  up  such  conditions 
by  work  in  regular  classes  or  under  an  authorized  tutor.  Where 
conditions  are  made  up  in  regular  classes,  not  less  than  five 
semester  hours  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  an  entrance 
unit.  No  college  credit  will  be  given  on  account  of  attend- 
ance, in  a  course  to  remove  an  entrance  condition. 

All  candidates  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  must  be  free  from  entrance  conditions. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate,  as 
follows: 
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Regents'  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  recent  date  will 
be  accepted  for  entrance  to  college  in  all  subjects  where  the 
standing  is  60%*   or  over,   with  the  following  qualifications 

(a)  The  work  in  Intermediate  Algebra  must  have  been  com- 
pleted within  one  year  previous  to  date  of  entering  College; 

(b)  Not  less  than  three  years  of  Greek  will  be  accepted;  (c) 
Elective  subjects  must  conform  to  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  College,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory 
courses  may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from 
their  Principals.  Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  cre- 
dentials must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year.  Otherwise  the  entrance  exami- 
nations must  be  taken.  Blanks  for  certificates  will  be  furnish- 
ed upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  result  of  such  ex- 
amination may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College, 
as  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Senior  vear. 


*NOTE. — The    decision  to    accept    R?gents'    credentials    of  this    grade    has    been 
made  provisionally:      future  action  will  be  conditioned  upon  practical  results. 
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MATRICULATION 


Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  in- 
structions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or 
correction  of  defective  credentials;  and  the  student  will  be 
definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  After 
matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may  proceed 
to    registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  intended 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  periods  of 
prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  the 
preparatory  school.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work. 
For  admission  to  any  course  (including  a  special  course), 
candidates  are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  units,  in 
such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in  the  following 
outline.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  conditions  exceed- 
ing one  and  one-half*  units  and  this  maximum  amount  will  not 
be  allowed  unless  preparation  has  been  otherwise  .full  and 
thorough. 


*NOTE.      After  the  college  year    1911-1912,  the    maximum    of    allowed    entrance 
conditions  will  be  one  unit. 
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I.       REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ALL  COURSES 


1.  English. — See  page  19. 

2.  History. — Any  of  the  following  historical 

subjects,  each  pursued  to  the  extent  of 
one  year:  Ancient,  European,  English, 
American  and  Civics.     See  page  23. 

3.  Mathematics. — Algebra,   Plane   Geometry, 

and  Solid  Geometry.     (Algebra  Review 
including  Intermediate  Algebra,  will  be 
accepted    as    a    substitute    for    Solid 
Geometry.)     See  page  23. 
Students  intending  to  pursue  Mathematics 
beyond  the  First  Semester  should  present  both 
Algebra  Review  and  Solid  Geometry.     Other- 
wise, they  will  need  to  maintain  exceptionally 
high  standing. 

Total, 

II.       FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS 

1.  Requirements,  for  admission  to  all  courses, 

as  above. 

2.  Seven  units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 

ing, at  least  six  units  to  be  from  lan- 
guage subjects,  including  either  Latin 
or  Greek  or  both. 

Latin. — See  page  24.  4  units  ] 

Greek. — See  page  25.  3  units 

German. — See  page  25.  2,  3  or  4  units 
French. — See  page  26.  2,  3  or  4  units 
History  or  Science. — A  second  unit  )- 

of    History,    or    any    unit    of 
Science  included  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  Course  in  Letters 
and    Science.     See    below.     1    unit  J 
Nothing    less   than    the    number   of    units 
specified  for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 

Total, 


3  units 


1  unit 


3  units 


7  units 


7  units 


7  units 


14  units 
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III.       FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 


1.  Requirements,  for  admission  to  all  courses, 

as  above 

2.  Seven  Units,  to  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 

ing, at  least  four  units  to  be  from  lan- 
guage subjects  and  at  least  one  unit 
from  science  subjects: 

Latin. — See  page  24.     2,  3,  or  4  units  1 
German. — See  page  25.      2,  3  or  4  units 
French. — See  page  26.     2,  3  or  4  units    i 
Chemistry. — See    page    27.         1    unit    y 
Physics. — See    page    27.  1     unit    j 

i 


rnysics. — oee     page     n  .  i 

Physical  Geography. — See  page  27 

1 


(Biological  Science,  (Botany, 
Zoology,  Physiology). — See 
page  28. 


1  unit 


1  unit 


Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  speci- 
fied for  each  subject  will  be  accepted. 

Total, 


7  units 


7  units 


14  units 


IV. 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A  SPECIAL  COURSE 


1.  Requirements,  for  admission  to  all  courses, 

as  above.  7  units 

2,  Seven  Units,   to   be  chosen  from  subjects 

specified  for  admission  to  either  of  the 
regular  courses,  in  such  amounts  as 
would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  a 
regular  course.     See  above.  7  units 


Total, 


14  units 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
ENGLISH 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  by  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

NOTE: — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective 
in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a).  Reading. — The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be 
the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge 
of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability 
to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the 
examination,  it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  should  read  the  books  prescribed  for  the  }rear 
in  which  they  propose  to  present  themselves  for  this  part  of 
the  examination. 

In  1911,  ten  books  selected  as  prescribed  below  from  the 
following  list  are  to  be  offered  for  exam  nation. 

Group  I     (two  to  be  selected): 

Shakspere's  .4s  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,   Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II     (one  to  be  selected): 

Bacon's  Essays:  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  C overly  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected): 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections); 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Palgrave's  Golden  Treasurij  (First  Series)  Books  II  and  III, 
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with  special  attention  to    Dry  den,  Collins,  Gray,  Oowper  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected): 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  Seven  Gables; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's 
Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected): 

Irving' s  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essai/s  (selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Group  VI   (two  to  be  selected): 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Book  IV,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  From  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from-  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

For  students  entering  in  1912. 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  and  Julius  Caesar;  Franklin's 
Autobiography;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

(b).  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of   the  works  named 
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below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 
answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
U Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1912:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  U Allegro 
and  11  Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  students  entering  in  1913,  1914,  1915: 

Reading: — Ten  books  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each 
group : 

T.  The  O.  T.  Books — Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Daniel,  Ruth,  and  Esther;  The  Odyssey  (Bks. 
I— V,  XV— XVII  may  be  omitted) ;  The  Iliad  (Bks.  XI,  XIII— 
XV,  XXI  may  be  omitted);  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

For  any  book  of  this  group  a  book  from  any  other  group 
may    be    substituted. 

IT.  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar. 

III..  DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (Part  I);  Goldsmith's 
Vicar;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  Seven 
Gables;  Dickens'   David    Copperfield,   or    Tale    of    Two  Cities; 
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Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;     George 
Elliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Part  I) ;  The  DeCoverly 
Papers;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln  in- 
cluding at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  A  Brief  Memoir  or  Estimate; 
Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau's  Walden  or  Huxley's  Auto- 
biography, and  Selections  from  Lay  Sermons  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Edu- 
cation, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books 
II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray, 
Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's  Elegy,  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Lowell's  Sir  Laun- 
fal.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto 
IV,  and  Prisoner  oj  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series)  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wadsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven;  Longfellow's  Miles  Standish, 
and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Hom,e  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides, 
My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  Down  in  the  City. 

Study  and  practice. — 

Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Pcnseroso, 
and  Comus.  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration.  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay 
on    Burns. 
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HISTORY 

The  requirement  in  History  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, adopted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English    history. 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  the  above  topics  is  intended  to  represent  one  year 
of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given  five  times  per 
week,  or  two  years  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is 
given    three    times    per    week. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require 
comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather 
than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations  will  presup- 
pose the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  prac- 
tice in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested 
by  requiiing  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  out- 
line  map. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's,  Chau- 
venet's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first 
370  pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  identi- 
ties and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily  and 
correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 
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To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention;  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations  upon 
positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers,  pro- 
ducts and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid  factoring, 
reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds,  imaginary 
numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  principles  of  equiva- 
lency in  solving  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  the  solu- 
tion of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring,  where  this  can  be 
done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula,  the  use  of  factoring 
in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic    and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  methods. 

Those  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  Algebra  are  ad- 
vised to  present  Solid  Geometry  for  entrance;  opportunity  can 
then  be  given  them  in  the  First  Semester  to  review  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under  thorough  instruction.  Three 
units. 

B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as  in  standard 
texts.     One  half  unit. 

LANGUAGES 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for 
the  poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Vergil's  yEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  &  Greenough  preferred);  and  Jones's  or  Bennett's 
Exercises  in  Latin  Composition.  The  foregoing  requirements 
are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  desired  amount  of  work, 
not  necessarily  its  precise  nature.     Students  are    advised  to 
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substitute,  if  circumstances  permit,  Rolfe's  Viri  Rom©  for  a 
part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline  for  a  part  of  the  Cicero, 
and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  beginning  Vergil.  Full 
equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of  the  authors  named. 
It  is  especially  desired  that  candidates  should  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in  prose  and  verse  at  sight. 
Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above  except  Vergil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Vergil,  Cicero  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar; 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For 
two  books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may 
be  offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in 
Herodotus  may  be  substituted.     Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  Ger- 
man correctly  and  read  it  with  the  proper  intonations.  2.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount 
in  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  trans- 
late simple  German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works 
are  designated,  but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  of  which  the  larger  part  should  be 
narrative  and  conversational  prose.  Constant  drill  in  ac- 
curate translation,  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  should  be  given.  Five  recitations  a  week  during 
one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the 
so-called  "natural"  method  should  be  supplemented  by  sys- 
tematic drill  in  grammar.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year).  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the 
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uses  of  model  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to 
translate  ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility 
not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to   this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year).     1.     A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard 
authors  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be 
given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year).  1.  Ability  to  pmnuunce  French 
correctly  and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises  from  English  into  French.  4. 
Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
prose  at  sight.  The  amount  read  should  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  modern  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  larger  amount  be  read, 
hasty  and  superficial  reading  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammatical 
forms  and  principles  and  in  composition.  Five  recitations  a. 
week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  applications  in 
the  construction  of  sentences.  2.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare 
irregular  verb  forms  and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
sjmtax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses.  3.  Abili- 
ty to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this  purpose, 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pages  of  modern  prose  and  verse  should  be  read.     The 
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selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors  and  should 

include   plays  as  well   as  stories  or  historical   reading.     One 

year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 

(Third  Year).  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classical  authors 
such  as  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  translate 
into  French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French  au- 
thors. One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given 
to   this   work.     One   unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these 
recitations  are  conducted. 

SCIENCES 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and 
theories  of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text-books. 
The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  Course  2  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certifi- 
cates are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text-book  used  must  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 
One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  woik.  The  work  should  include 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  sound  and  light,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must 
bring  note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in 
the  laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed 
in  each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.     One  unit. 
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Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text-books  of  Gil- 
bert and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  Salisbury,  and  Dryer  will  be 
accepted  if  accompanied  by  evidence  of  training  in  observation 
in  field  or  laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on 
Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  out- 
line of  the  Committee  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requirements  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired. 
One  Unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  labora- 
tory and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  phys- 
ical world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  proposed 
by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.     One  Unit. 
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COURSES 

The  college  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelors'   degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least 
six  years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  ma- 
triculation one  or  more  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at 
least  four  years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three 
subjects,  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree 
of   Bachelor   of   Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science, 
art  and  philosophy.  Fifteen  recitation  hours  weekly,  or  an 
equivalent  in  laboratory  work  is  the  regular  minimum  for  each 
student.  In  the  Freshman  year  the  work  is  chiefly  prescribed, 
after  that  it  is  all  elective  except  five  semester  hours  in  Psy- 
chology. Three  hours  each  week  in  gymnastics  are  required 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 

MAJOR    AND    MINOR    SUBJECTS 

In  the  interest  of  sound  scholarship  and  future  efficiency 
students  are  required  to  make  their  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations: 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  major 
subject,  consisting  of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  of 
work  in  a  single  subject  or  department.     A  major    must  be- 
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chosen  in  a  department  which  offers  not  less  than  twenty  sem- 
ester hours;  and  in  case  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  are  of- 
fered, the  major  may  be  completed  by  taking  the  necessary 
number  of  hours  in  a  closely  related  subject  approved  by  the 
proper  officer. 

Majors  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  Dean.  Students  are  advised  to  select  their  majors  be- 
fore the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year;  majors  must 
in  any  case  be  selected  and  registered  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Junior  year.  Work  of  an  appropriate  kind  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  course  may  count  toward  a  major. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  course,  students  must 
take  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  of  work  in  minor  subjects 
closely  related  to  the  chosen  major,  and  at  least  twenty  semes- 
ter hours  of  work  in  minor  subjects  not  related  to  the  major. 
No  work  required  in  the  Freshman  year  may  be  counted  either 
as  a  related  or  as  an  unrelated  minor.  All  the  subjects  included 
in  the  curriculum  above  the  Sophomore  year  are  arranged  in 
three  large  groups;  namely,  (a)  Language,  Literature,  and  Art, 
(b)  Mental  and  Social  Science,  (c)  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science.  Subjects  within  the  same  group  are  regarded  as  re- 
lated; subjects  in  different  groups  are  regarded  as  unrelated. 

Certain  of  the  minor  subjects  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  will  be  required  in  connection  with  each  major  (some 
range  of  choice  being  allowed),  and  will  therefore  be  determined 
by  the  choice  of  the  major.  These  required  subjects  may  be 
either  related  or  unrelated  minors,  and  will  not  in  any  case 
amount  to  less  than  fifteen  or  more  than  twentv-five  semester 
hours* 

Minor  subjects  not  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  major 
may  be  selected  by  the  student,  but  with  the  advice  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  he  has  chosen  his  major  subject  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  general  minimum  requirement  of  twenty 
semester  hours  in  related  minors  and  twenty  semester  hours 
in  unrelated  minors. 
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If  at  any  point  in  his  course,  a  student  shall  have  fully 
complied  with  the  requirements  as  to  the  major  subject  and  as 
to  the  related  and  unrelated  minors,  his  selection  of  studies 
for  the  remainder  of  the  course  will  no  longer  be  subject 
to  these  requirements.  At  all  stages  of  the  course,  however, 
students  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  or  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject. 

Upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  approved  by  the  Dean 
and  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  was  select- 
ed; a  student  may  change  to  a  different  major  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Junior  year,  but  only  when  his  credits  are  such  that 
the  new  major  can  be  completed  according  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. 

The  officers  of  instruction  submit  the  following  detailed 
statement  of  the  courses  offered  in  their  several  departments. 

LATIN 

The  work  offered  in  this  department  is  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  special- 
ty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great 
writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied;  then  follow  master- 
pieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman  philos- 
ophy, and  special  courses. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Roman  Historians.  Important  principles  of  analy- 
sis and  syntax  are  expounded  in  lectures,  and  illustrated  b3r 
practice  in  sight  reading,  rapid  reading  in  Caesar,  and  prose 
composition.  Then  follows  a  more  critical  study  of  select  por- 
tions of  Livy.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Horace.  The  course  includes  all  the  *Odes  of  real 
merit ,  with  selections  from  the  Epodes  and  Epistles.  Collat- 
eral reading  on  the  Augustan  Age.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 
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SECOND    AND    THIRD    YEARS 

3.  Terence  and  Cicero's  Letters.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  colloquial  element.  Topic  for  collateral  reading, 
Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  upoi\ 
the  second  Saturday  of  the  second  semester  open  to  Sophomores 
only.     Offered  in  1910.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Roman  Satire.  This  course  provides  a  connected 
view  of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest 
work  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature. 
This  course  alternates  with  course  6.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Pliny's  Letters.  Martial.  Roman  private  life. 
Public  life  under  the  Empire. 

Upon  the  letters  a  prize  examination,  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  the  second  semester,  is  open  to  members  of  the 
Sophomore  class.     Offered  in  1911.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Plautus.  In  alternation  with  course  4.  Special  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  origin  and  history  of  important  con- 
structions. An  extra  hour  is  offered  in  the  history  of  Roman 
Literature.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

third  and  fourth  years 

7.  Roman  Philosophical  Writings.  Selections  from 
Cicero  and  Seneca.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  course  9. 
First  Semester,  three  hours 

8.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Latin.  At- 
tention will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits 
of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary, 
of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper 
helps. 
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There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in 
conducting  recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years  with  course  10.     Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

9.  Tacitus.  One  of  his  shorter  works  and  selections  from 
the  Annals.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  course  7.  First 
Semester,  three  hours. 

10.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Offered  in 
alternate  years  with  course  8.     Second  Semester,  three  hours. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


FIRST  YEAR 


FOR  FRESHMEN 


1.  Lysias,  selected  orations,  with  reading  of  others  at 
sight;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  with  collateral  readings 
from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  Homer's  Odyssey, 
selections.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 


ELECTIVE 


2.  Homer,  rapid  reading;  Lyric  Poets,  selections; 
Theocritus.  This  course  alternates  with  course  4.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 


second  year 

ELECTIVE 


3.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Repre- 
sentative plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aris- 
tophanes. Course  open  to  all  who  have  taken  course  1.  First 
Semester,  five  hours, 

4.  Greek    Historians.       Selections   from    Herodotus, 
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Thucydides,  Xenophon's  Hellenica.     This  course  alternates 
with  course  2.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH   YEARS 
ELECTIVE 

5.  Demosthenes:  Oration  on  the  Crown;  Greek 
Prose  Composition.  Selections  from  Lucian  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Greek  Composition.  This  course  alternates  with 
course  6.     Second  Semester,   -five  hours. 

6.  Plato's  Phaedo  or  Aristotle's  Ethics,  read  with 
special  regard  to  their  philosophic  significance;  New  Testament 
Greek,  in  its  linguistic  aspects.  Selections  from  the  Septua- 
gint  may  be  substituted.  This  course  alternates  with  course  5. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Greek  Literature.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  or 
Seniors  of  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science  as  well  as  of  the 
Course  in  Arts. 

There  will  be  a  text-book  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
and  the  students  will  pursue  readings  in  the  choicest  English 
translations  of  Greek  classics,  upon  which  they  will  make  reports 
and  write  essays,  and  the  instructor  will  give  frequent  prelec- 
tions with  oral  comment,  and  lectures  designed  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  Greek  literature  to  later  literary  standards,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  world's  thought.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

8.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardiner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  Modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

9.  Elements  of  Greek.  To  Freshmen  or  Sophomores 
who  have  not  presented  Greek  for  entrance  to  college,  but  de- 
sire to  begin  the  study  with  a  view  to  reading  Attic  authors  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  course,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to 
master  the  essentials  of  preparatory  work. 
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a.  Elements,  followed  by  the  Anabasis.     First  Semester, 
five  hours. 

b.  Anabasis,   Iliad.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

10.  Another  beginner's  course  is  offered  to  those  students 
who  desire  to  study  the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This  course  may  be  begun  as  late 
as  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  First  and  Second  Semesters, 
four  hours. 


SEMITIC   LANGUAGES 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew  Language.  This  course  includes  grammati- 
cal study,  translation  of  Hebrew  into  English  and  English  into 
Hebrew,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  syntax.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  four  hours. 

2.  Oriental  History.  This  course  includes  a  brief 
sketch  of  Babylonian  history,  Assyrian  history  and  civilization, 
the  New  Babylonian  Empire,  the  Persian  Empire,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Greek  period,  the  Maccabean  war  and  the  rule  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  princes,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  is  kept  in  mind  throughout. 
Offered  in  1911-12.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


GERMAN 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  to  read  it  with 
facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the  student  the 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  the  German  language 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs;  third, 
by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to  give 
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the  student  some  idea  of  the   cities,  customs,  life,  and  art  of 
the  German  people. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic 
drill  in  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid 
reading  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from 
such  authors  as  HaufT,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Compo- 
sition.    Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Rapid  Reading,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composi- 
tion. This  course  is  conducted  in  three  or  four  sections,  to 
wThich  students  are  assigned  after  an  informal  examination  as  to 
their  acquaintance  with  elementary  principles.  The  work  in 
the  various  sections  is  graded  according  to  the  preparation  of 
the  students. 

The  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the 
reading  of  various  modern  stories  and  novels,  with  careful 
review  of  and  constant  and  persistent  drill  in  grammatical 
principles. 

Regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Section  2a,  First  Semester 

Section  2b,  First  Semester 

Section  2c,   Second  Semester  five  hours 

Section  2b,  Second   Semester 

FOR  FRESHMEN  WHO  PRESENT   TWO  YEARS  WORK  IN  GERMAN  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  COLLEGE 

3.  Minor  German  Classics.  As  the  work  progresses, 
more  and  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  literature 
with  the  careful  reading  of  such  works  as  Schiller's  Maria 
Stuart,  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  and  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Die  Geschichte  Des  Dreizig  Jaehrigen  Krieges;  Goethe's 
Egmont  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  ScheffeFs  der  Trompeter 
von  Saekkingen;  Freytag's  die  Journalisten;  and  Kleist's  Der 
Prinz  von  Homburg.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 
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FOR   FRESHMEN    WHO     PRESENT   THREE    YEARS     WORK    IN    GERMAN    FOR     AD- 
MISSION TO  COLLEGE 

4.  Lessing  and  his  Dramas.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Occasional  lectures.  Second  Semester,  three 
hours. 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  Given  in  1910. 
First   Semester,    three   hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Given  in 
1911.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

8.  Goethe's  Faust.  Lectures  accompanied  by  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations.  Given  in  1912.  Second  Semester,  three' 
hours. 

9.  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Given  in  1911.  Second 
Semester,    three    hours. 

10.  Scientific  German.  This  course  is  for  advanced 
students  in  German  who  have  done  considerable  work  in  the 
sciences,  and  who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  vo- 
cabulary of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  anatomy.  Given 
in  1910,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

11.  Practical  drill  in  conversation,  with  the  use  of  a  phon- 
ograph. One  hour  recitation  and  two  hours  drill  with  the  phon- 
ograph. 


ROMANIC  LANGUAGES 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  the  student  not  simply 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  an 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  Emphasis 
is   laid  in  the  first  semester,   upon    pronunciation,   grammar 
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work  and  composition.  In  the  second  semester,  the  student 
is  expected  to  perfect  his  ability  to  translate  French  into  idio- 
matic English.  Grammar  work  and  composition  are  continued 
and  some  stress  is  put  upon  the  literary  study  of  the  works 
read.  In  the  third  semester,  while  translation  and  grammar 
drill  are  found  to  be  necessary,  the  work  is  primarily  a  literary 
study.  The  work  of  the  fourth  semester  is  intended  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  the  language.  From  the  first,  the  ear  of 
the  student  is  trained  to  understand  the  foreign  language 
when  read  to  him,  but  the  necessities  of  the  class  room  make 
it  impossible  to  give  each  member  of  the  class  much  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  it  himself.  For  this  reason,  there  are  offered 
in  the  three  languages  of  the  department,  phonograph  courses 
which  do  much  toward  meeting  this  need. 

FRENCH 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Com- 
position. This  course  is  designed  as  a  foundation  for  acquiring 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  French  literature.  First  Semester,  in  two  sections, 
five  hours. 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Review  of 
grammar,  including  the  irregular  verbs.  Composition.  First 
Semester,  in  two  sections;  Second  Semester  in  two  sections,  five 
hours. 

3.  French  Drama  from  Corneille  to  Rostand. 
Representative  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  plays  are  read 
and  analyzed.  This  course  is  a  literary  study  of  French  drama 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  includ'ng 
the  lives  of  the  authors  read.  As  the  plays  vary  from  year  to 
year,  this  course  may  be  taken  twice.-  Second  Semester,  five 
hours. 

4.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  consists,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester,  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles 
and  forms,  extended  work  in  composition  and  practice  in  con- 
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versation  based  upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  The 
second  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  history 
of  French  literature.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation  with  the  use  of 
a  phonograph.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  one  hour  each. 

SPANISH 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

6.  Elements   of   the   Spanish    Language.     Given   in 
1912.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

7.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversa  tion  with  the  use  of  a 
phonograph.     Second  Semester,    one  hour. 

ITALIAN 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

8.  Elements    of    the    Italian    Language.     Given    in 
1911.     Second  Semester,   five  hours. 

9.  Practical  Drill  in  Conversation    with    the  use  of 
a  phonograph.     Second  Semester,  one  hour. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  literature;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain 
great  periods,  types,  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the 
various  forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  English  Language. 

FOR    SOPHOMORES 

1.  Historical  Introduction,  (a)  The  history  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  (b)  Collateral  reading,  with  essays^  and 
examinations.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 
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2.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  Funda- 
mental principles  of  literary  criticism,  (b)  Types  of  literary 
art.  (c)  Illustrative  study  of  representative  works  through- 
out the  course.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

3.  Literary  Tvpes.  A  study  of  some  one  of  the  great 
literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential  characteristics 
and  its  historical  development  in  English  literature.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  certain  great  authors.  In  1911- 
1912,  the  Drama,  with  special  consideration  of  Shakspere. 
In  1910-1911,  a  course  in  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  Period 
will  be  given  in  place  of  the  above.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Literary  Periods.  A  study  of  the  great  literature 
of  some  important  period,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  certain  great  authors.  En  1912  the  age  of  Wordsworth 
with  special  consideration  of  Wordsworth.  Second.  Semester, 
five    hours. 

5.  Old  and  Middle  PJnglish.  (a)  Elementary  course, 
aiming  at  thorough  grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in 
reading  Anglo-Saxon  prose,  (b)  Chronological  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  (c)  Middle  English  from 
twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  (d)  History  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  Language  and  outlines  of  Middle  English 
Literature.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

FOR  SENIORS 

6.  Advanced  Seminar  Course.  Investigation  of  se- 
lected topics,  by  means  of  reports,  papers,  and  discussions.  The 
class  will  be  limited  to  Seniors  who  are  taking  English  Literature 
as  a  major  subject.  In  1911-1912,  the  field  of  study  will  be 
the  history  of  the  English  Drama.  First  Semester,  three  to 
five    hours. 

7.  Advanced  Seminar  Course.  Similar  to  course  6  in 
purpose  and  method.     In  1912,  the  field   of  study  will  be  the 
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literature  of  the  Age  of  Wordsworth.     Second   Semester,  three 
to  five  hours. 

Courses  3  and  4  take  up  different  subjects  in  successive 
years;  these  courses  may  therefore  be  elected  more  than  once. 
Courses  6  and  7  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  five  hours  each 
except  by  students  who  are  at  the  same  time  pursuing  courses 
3  and  4  respectively.  Course  7  will  be  offered  only  in  years  when 
course  5  is  not  given. 


RHETORIC 

FIRST    YEAR 
REQUIRED  FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  English  I.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  in- 
vention. Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lec- 
tures. Essays  are  required  and  receive  criticism.  One  Se- 
mester,  five  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  English  II  A  course  in  theme  writing.  First 
Semester,  five  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS 

3.  English  III.  Two  sections:  Section  A;  Teachers' 
course  in  English.  Section  B;  advanced  course  in  theme  writ- 
ing.    First  and  Second  Semesters,  three  to  six  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SENIORS 

4.  English  IV.  Two  sections:  Section  A;  Teachers' 
course  in  rhetoric.  Section  B;  an  advanced  course  in  English 
writing.     First  and  Second  Semesters,   three  to    six  hours. 
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Note  1.     English  II  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Note  2.     English  III  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  whose 
work  in  course  1  and  2  has  been  satisfactory. 

Note  3.     English  IV  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  1  and  2. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST     YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Elocution.  Practice  in  delivery  of  declamations. 
First  and  Second  Semesters,   one  hour. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SOPHOMORE3 

2.  Orations.  Open  tothose  who  have  taken  course  1  or 
its  equivalent.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  one  hour. 

third    year 

ELECTIVE    FOR   JUNIORS 

3.  Debates  and  Parliamentary  Practice.  Open  to 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  course  2.  First  and 
Second  Semesters,    three    hours. 

Those  who  have  not  taken  course  2  may  elect  it  in  the 
Junior  year  and  do  enough  work  for  two  hours  credit. 

FOURTH     YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SENIORS 

4.  Extemporaneous  Speech.  Open  to  those  who  have 
successfully  completed  course  2.  First  and  Second  Semesters, 
three  hours. 
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5.  A  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
whose  work  in  courses  1,  2,  and  3  has  been  satisfactory.  First 
and  Second  Semesters,    three    hours. 

6.  Commencement  Speakers'  Course.  A  course  in 
the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Orations.  Open  to  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  speak  on  Commencement  Day. 
Second  Semester,  three  hours. 

7.  Seminar  Course.  A  course  in  which  opportunity  is 
given  to  address  public  gatherings  away  from  Hamilton.  Open 
to  those  whose  work  in  the  earlier  courses  has  been  satisfactory. 
First  and  Second  Se7nesters,  one  hour. 

Those  desiring  to  take  five  hours  of  Public  Speaking  in 
the  Senior  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  may  elect 
from  the  following  combinations: 

(a)  Extemporaneous  Speech  three  hours  and  Orations 
two    hours. 

(b)  Extemporaneous  Speech,  two  hours  and  Debates 
three     hours. 

(c)  Extemporaneous  Speech,  two  hours  and  Teachers' 
Course  three  hours. 

(d)  Extemporaneous  Speech,  three  hours  and  Teachers' 
Course  two  hours. 

(e)  Extemporaneous  Speech,  three  hours.  Teachers' 
Course  one  hour,  and  Seminar  Course  one  hour. 

(f)  Extemporaneous  Speech,  two  hours,  Teachers'  Course 
two  hours  and  Seminar  Course  one  hour. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
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studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate    course.     Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

PRESCRIBED  FOR  ALL  FRESHMEN 

1.  (a),  (b).  Plane  Trigonometry  through  the  solution  of 
triangles;  Review  of  Elementary  Algebra;  Functional  nota- 
tion; Equivalence  of  Equations  with  theory  and  practice; 
Quadratic  and  higher  equations  and  systems;  Graphic  Alge- 
bra; Theory  of  Exponents;  Theory  of  Logarithms;  Theory  of 
Limits;  Series;  and  Elements  of  Algebra.  First  Semester,  five 
hours. 

(c),  (d).  Plane  Trigonometry  through  the  solution  of  tri- 
angles; the  important  theorems  of  Solid  Geometry;  Algebra  in- 
cluding Equivalence  of  Equations;  Theory  of  Exponents; 
Higher  equations  and  systems.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

Note — Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  his  proper  division  (a),    (b),   (c),  or  <_d) 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 

REQUIRED    IN    THE    SCIENCE    COURSE,    ELECTIVE    IN    THE    ARTS     COURSE 

2.  (a),  (b),  (c).  Radian  measure;  Solution  of  trigono- 
metric equations;  Spherical  trigonometry;  and  advanced  chap- 
ters  in    Algebra.     Second   Semester,    five   hours. 

3.  Determinants.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different 
systems  of  plane  co-ordinates;  equations  of  loci,  straight  lines, 
conic  sections  and  their  elementary  properties;  equations  of 
the  second  degree;  common  higher  plane  curves. 

Different  systems  of  co-ordinates  in  space,  equations  of 
the  straight  line  and  the  plane  surface  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Differenti- 
ation   of    algebraic    and    transcendental    functions,    practical 
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applications  to  kinematics  and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive 
differentiation,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions, 
maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  differenti- 
ation of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables. 

Direct  integration,  definite  integrals  and  their  application 
to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the  areas  of  curves,  integration 
of  rational  fractions,  integration  by  rationalization,  integra- 
ration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas,  integration  by  series, 
lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces  and  volumes  of  solids  of 
revolution.     Second  Semester,  -five  hours. 

FOR     SOPHOMORES 

5.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Lettering.  Elementary 
course  in  drawing,  covering  use  of  instruments,  elementary 
projection,  inking,  tracing,  conventions,  working  drawings, 
line  shading,  coloring,  representation  of  earthwork  and  masonry, 
and  drawings  based  on  measurements  of  objects. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  standard  letters,  detail  of 
construction,  method  of  spacing,  laying  out  titles  and  free- 
hand  lettering.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography,  and  Plane  Sur- 
veying. Conventional  methods  of  representations,  topograph- 
ical signs,  hill  shading,  surface  forms  by  contours,  copying, 
enlarging  and  reducing  maps. 

Theory  of  Surveying,  use  and  adjustments  of  instruments 
compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying,  balancing  surveys  and 
computation  of  areas,  laying  out  and  subdividing  land,  and 
determining  heights  and  distances.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

7.  8.  Railroad  Surveying,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Topographical  Surveying. 

Simple,  compound  and  reversed  curves,  wyes,  switches 
and  turnouts;  corps  organized  for  preliminary  survey  of  a  cross 
country  railroad;  elevation  of  center  line  and  topography 
taken,   grade   determined,   degree  of  curve  fixed    and    paper 
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location  made;  location  of  line,  slope  stakes  set,  earthwork 
calculated  and  estimate  of  cost  made. 

Representation  of  lines,  plane  surfaces,  solids;  projection 
of  points,  lines,  surfaces.  The  purpose  is  to  give  students  an 
understanding  of  the  theory  of  projection  and  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  constructive  drawings. 

Transit  and  stadia  rod,  plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side 
readings,  contour  lines.  Geodetic  Surveying.  First  and 
Second  Semesters,   five  hours. 

9.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  course  4,  embracing 
the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus  except  the  chapter 
on  Differential  Equations.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

10.  Differential  Equations.  Second  Semester,  three 
hours. 

11.  The  Theory  of  Equations.  First  Semester,  two 
hours. 

12.  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Second 
Semester,  two  hours. 

13.  Advanced  Theory  of  Equations.  First  Semester, 
two  hours. 

14.  History  of  Mathematics.  Second  Semester,  two  hours. 


PHYSICS 

first    year 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  work  consists  of  three  lectures,  one  recitation  and  one 
laboratory  period  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics, 
course  I.       First  Semester,  five  hours. 
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2.  Advanced  Physics.  This  course  consists  of  two 
recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  a  week.  The  reci- 
tations will  be  devoted  partly  to  the  more  difficult  problems 
of  Physics,  partly  to  consideration  of  experiments  covered  in 
laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  practice  covers  the  more 
simple   experiments  in   the   different   branches   of   Physics. 

Prerequisites,  a  standing  of  at  least  B  in  Physics,  course  1, 
and    Mathematics,   course   4.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

SECOND    YE4.R 

3.  Electrical  Machinery.  This  course  covers  the 
elementary  theory  of  electrical  generators  and  motors  and  of 
alternating  current  machinery  and  the  experimental  work 
covering  such  theory.  There  will  be  two  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  periods  a  week. 

Prerequisite,  Physics,  course  2.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineer- 
ing and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more  com- 
plete than  that  given  in  course  1.  This  course  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  text.  It  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.  Offered 
in  1911 — '12.  Prerequisite,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics, 
course  4.     Second  Semester,  five  hows. 

5.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  High  School  Physics,  who  are  not  able  to 
take  Physics,  course  2.  It  will  consist  partly  in  covering  rap- 
pidly  many  of  the  simpler  experiments,  partly  in  discussing 
the  methods  of  teaching  Physics  and  of  equipping  laboratories 
and  partly  in  giving  experiments  before  the  other  members  of 
the  class.  Prerequisite,  a  standing  of  at  least  B  in  Physics 
course    1.     Second    Semester,    three   hours. 

6.  Meteorology.  See  course  10  in  the  Department 
of  Geology.     Second  Semester,  two  hours. 
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ASTRONOMY 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Descriptive,  physi- 
cal, and  historical.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  their  motions  and  mutual  relations;  their  forms  and 
dimensions;  their  composition  and  evolution.  Methods  of 
investigation.  Astro-Physics.  Astronomical  photography. 
Instruments  and  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitations  from  a 
text.  Prerequisite,  Physics,  course  1.  Second  Semester 
three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

One  semester  of  work  in  this  department  is  prescribed  for 
all  students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science.  With  this 
exception,  the  work  for  all  students  is  elective  but  once  begun 
may  be  continued  throughout   the  remainder  of  their  course. 

Each  laboratory  course  is  arranged  for  one  year  of  work 
on  the  basis  of  five  hours  of  credit  per  week,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced courses,  some  extra  work  may  be  elected. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  for  each 
hour  of  credit.  Written  examinations  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses,  and  both  oral  and  written  examinations  in 
connection   with   laboratory   courses   are   frequently   given. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects as  outlined  in  the  different  courses,  but  also  to  train 
the  student  in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develop  his  powers  of 
observation. 

FIRST     YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  lecture  course  for  begin- 
ners. Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures, 
with  frequent  written  examinations.  Students  are  required 
to  provide  themselves  with  suitable  note-books,  and  to  take 
notes,  especially  on  the  experiments  shown,  as  the  description 
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of  experiments  will  be  required  in  the  examinations.  Note 
books  must  be  handed  in  for  credit  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  freshmen  in  the  Course  in 
Letters  and  Science  who  do  not  present  chemistry  for  admission 
to  college,  and  is  elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  course  in  Arts. 
Second   Semester,   five   hours. 

SECOND     YEAR 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  includ- 
ing blowpipe  analysis,  the  separation  of  metals  and  acids  in 
solution,  and  the  solution  and  analysis  of  solid  mixtures,  includ- 
ing alloys  and  minerals.  Frequent  oral  or  written  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  occasional  explanatory  lectures,  are  given 
during  the  course. 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  prescribed  for  all  fresh- 
men in  the  course  in  Tetters  and  Science  who  present  chemistry 
for  admission  to  college,  and  is  elective  for  all  others  who  have 
had  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  The  second  semester  is  elec- 
tive for  all  who  have  had  the  first  semester.  First  and  Sec- 
ond Semesters,  five  hours. 

third    year 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  in- 
cluding the  more  important  determinations  and  separations 
and  employing  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric analysis.  During  the  second  semester  some  of  the 
simpler  electrolytic  determinations,  and  the  analysis  of  certain 
commercial  products,   ores,   etc.,   may  be  taken  up. 

This  course  is  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  course 
2,  or  its  equivalent.     First  and  Secoyid  Semesters,  five  hours. 

fourth   year 

4.  Mineral  Analysis.  This  course  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  learned  in  course  3.  It  consists  of 
the  analysis  of  typical  minerals  by  approved  methods,  and 
also  includes  rock  analvsis.      The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to 
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teach  the  student  accurate  methods,  and  also  to  make  accurate 
analyses.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  five  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry is  a  course  of  about  fifty  lectures  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work.  The  lectures  are  given  during  the  first  semester 
and  cover  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  typical  compounds.  The  laboratory  work 
is  a  course  in  organic  preparations  following  the  methods  given 
in  Cohen's  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  Students, 
or  some  other  standard  work  of  similar  scope.  The  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  course  3.  In  special  cases  only, 
members  of  the  Senior  class  may  elect  this  course  after  having 
had   course  2.     First  and  Second  Semesters,  five  hours. 

6.  Special  Courses.  In  special  cases  some  of  the  simple 
courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken  by  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  place  of  the  second  semester  of 
courses  4  or  5.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  edu- 
cation requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological 
and  the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  three 
years  of  continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach 
these  subjects  or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text- 
books for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with  oral  and 
written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature 
of  the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  investigation  are 
fostered.  The  significant  questions  which  subjects  in  natural 
history  raise  at  the  present  time  will  receive  such  discussion 
as  may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are 
arranged  after  the  organization  of  classes. 

Through  the  completion  of  Lathrop  Hall  a  large  depart- 
ment library  and  a  reorganized  museum  are  accessible  for  reg- 
ular work. 
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FOR     SOPHOMORES 


1.  General  Geology.  This  course  gives  an  intro- 
duction to  the  several  phases  of  geology  usually  comprehended 
under  the  terms  dynamical,  structural  and  historical.  Under 
the  first  much  attention  is  given  to  land  forms  and  their  origin, 
or  physiography,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  geographic 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  common  minerals,  rocks  and 
rock  structures  are  studied  and  the  history  of  the  earth  is 
presented,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  upon  the  course  of  organic  evolution. 

Attendance  is  required  upon  three  field  excursions,  with 
written  reports.  Salisbury's  College  Physiography,  Brigham's 
Text-book  of  Geology,  and  other  assigned  readings.  Second 
Semester,   five  hours. 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Physiography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention 
given  to  the  control  exercised  by  geographic  conditions  upon 
the  colonization,  social  life,  commerce,  and  military  history  of 
the  United  States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations,  the  arid 
lands  and  irrigation,  and  the  development  of  lines  of  travel 
and  communication  are  among  the  themes  treated.  There 
will  be  about  fifteen  lectures  on  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  a  short  series  upon  elementary  meteorology,  espec- 
ially as  applied  to  climate  and  weather  forecasts  in  the  United 
States.  Each  week  will  include  a  laboratory  period  of  2  1-2 
hours  for  the  study  of  typical  land  forms,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  weather  maps.  This  course  correlates  with  courses  in 
American  History.  Conferences,  discussions  and  essays  on 
special  problems  and  regions.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  Physiography.  Course  2  may  be  followed  by  advanced 
work  as  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  The  student  may 
investigate  problems  in  systematic  physiography  in  the  literature 
and  in  the  field,  or  he  may  study  the  geography  of  the  United 
Spates   viewed   as   the   basis   of    history.     Approved   students 
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may  take  up  the  methods  and  problems  of  geographic  teaching. 
Second  Semester,  two  hours. 

4.  Commercial  Geography.  Lectures  and  essays  dealing 
with  typical  products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  iron  and  coal. 
The  principles  of  commercial  geography  relating  to  production, 
manufacture,  transportation  and  distribution  are  developed 
with  reference  to  the  above  products  and  with  reference  to 
the  general  economic  geography  of  the  United  States.  Corre- 
lates with  elementary  work  in  Economics.  First  Semester, 
two  hours. 

5.  Mineralogy.  The  course  in  mineralogy  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  minerals.  The 
first  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  brief  and  elementary  study 
of  crystallography,  after  which  the  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acters of  the  minerals  are  reviewed. 

The  course  is  concluded  by  a  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  rocks  and  their  classification. 

Geology  I  and  Chemistry  1  are  prerequisites. 

Lectures  and    laboratory  work.   First  Semester,  five  hours. 

6.  Economic  Geology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  oc- 
currence and  development  of  the  non-metallic  minerals.  Ex- 
cursions are  taken  to  salt  and  ,gypsum  districts,  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Portland  Cement  plants, 
brick  yards,  clay-beds,  quarries,  etc. 

The  occurrence,  origin  and  development  of  the  metallic 
minerals  are  treated  briefly. 

Geology  1  is  prerequisite.  Lectures  and  field-work.  Sec- 
ond Se7nesterf  five  hours. 

7.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work  on  fossil  invertebrates.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  structure,  mode  of  occurrence,  geological  range,  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  fossil  organisms.  Attention  is  given 
both  to  the  biological  and  to  the  geological  relations  of  the  im- 
portant   types    of     the    animal    kingdom.      Geology     1     and 
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Biology  1  are   prerequisites.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

8.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Continuation  of 
Course  7.     Field  work.     Second  Semester,  two  hours. 

9.  Geology  of  the  Human  Period.  The  limits  of  this 
period  are  studied  with  the  character  and  amount  of  the  geo- 
logical changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  advent  of  man, 
as  marked  by  deposition,  denudation,  changes  of  shorelines 
and  volcanic  phenomena.  Geological  evidence  relating  to  the 
antiquity  of  man  is  reviewed,  as  found  in  caverns,  glacial 
deposits  and  elsewhere.  The  effects  of  the  glacial  invasion 
and  of  other  geological  changes  on  the  migration  of  the  early 
man  will  be  discussed,  with  the  changes  produced  by  man  as  a 
geological  agent.  Co-ordinate  with  certain  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sociology.     First  Semester,  two  hours. 

10.  Elementary  Meteorology.  Lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory  work,  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  meteor- 
ological instruments  and  the  taking  of  weather  observations. 
The  properties  and  phenomena  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  in- 
cluding barometric  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  fog, 
dew,  frost  and  clouds.  General  circulation  of  the  atmosphere; 
development,  movement  and  conditions  that  attend  cyclones, 
tornadoes  and  special  storms.  Weather  forecasting  from 
weather  maps  and  local  observations.  For  the  general  student 
and  teachers  of  physical  geography.     Second  Semester,  two  hours. 

Course  10  is  offered  by  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

Courses  1-4  are  given  by  Professor  Brigham.  Courses 
5-9  are  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Whitnall. 

BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology.  This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  Biology  but  who  may 
not  specialize  in  science.  Laboratory  study  of  a  few  typical 
animals  and  plants  (frog,  crayfish,  fern,  pond  scum,  amoeba, 
yeast,  etc,)  is  supplemented  by  lectures   on  the  more  funda- 
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mental  laws  of  Biology  illustrated  by  such  forms.  The  labora- 
tory forms  are  chosen  so  as  to  give  an  introductory  knowledge 
of  plant  and  animal  substance  and  its  activities.  The  lectures 
will  include  the  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
structure,  activities,  development  and  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants.  The  more  important  facts  of  the  relation  between 
animals  and  plants,  as  the  food  cycle,  pollination  and  seed  mi- 
gration are  outlined.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exer- 
cises.    First  Semester,  -five  hours. 

2.  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  designed  as  a 
foundation  for  advanced  scientific  work.  The  laboratory 
work  is  a  detailed  study  of  typical  representatives  of  the  main 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  lectures  cover  the  princi- 
pal facts  of  structure,  life  history  and  classification,  and  are 
illustrated  by  charts,  and  museum  specimens  in  addition  to 
the  forms  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  invertebrates. 

Courses  2  and  3,  as  well  as  offering  excellent  foundation 
courses  for  those  who  expect  to  be  professional  biologists, 
foresters  or  science  teachers,  furnish  our  best  courses  for  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  those  medical  schools  in  which  Biology, 
including  both  plant  and  animal,  is  necessary  for  entrance. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  First 
Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  General  Botany.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  first 
part  of  the  term  includes  the  study  of  types  of  the  various  plant 
groups,  commencing  with  the  simpler  forms.  The  lectures  deal 
with  the  principal  differences  in  structure  and  life  history,  and 
with  the  classification  in  the  different  groups.  The  activities 
of  the  plant  are  discussed.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  its  or- 
gans to  the  environment,  and  part  of  the  laboratory  exercises 
are  replaced  by  field  work. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Second  Semester,  five  hours 
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4a.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  This  is 
a  comparative  study  of  the  more  important  systems  of  verte- 
brates. The  laboratory  study  is  the  dissection  of  typical  ver- 
tebrates (fish,  amphibian,  reptile,  mammal  and  bird).  The 
lectures  emphasize  the  progressive  differences  in  the  organs  as 
found  in  all  vertebrates.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  vertebrates,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  vertebrate  physiology,  or  who  wish  to  lay 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  school.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises 
each  week.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  will  be  given  in  1910 
-1911.     Second  Semester,  five  hoars. 

4b.  Histology  of  Vertebrates.  A  study  of  the  more 
important  organs  of  the  vertebrate  and  their  tissues  with  em- 
phasis on  the  organs  of  the  mammals.  The  student  is  expected 
to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  histological 
technique.  The  course  offers  a  study  of  microscopical  anatomy 
supplementary  to  4a,  and  may  precede  it  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent  should  be 
taken  before  4a  or  4b.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  ex- 
ercises each  week.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  will  be 
omitted  in  1910-1911.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Biology.  Lectures  and  read- 
ing on  the  need  and  content  of  biological  courses;  conferences 
and  reports  on  material,  apparatus  and  books  for  the  high  school 
laboratory;  preparation  of  outlines  of  courses;  illustration  of 
laboratory  preparation  of  certain  topics  of  the  outlines;  prac- 
tical methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  material;  class  meth- 
ods in  field  observations.  Open  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  or  their  equivalent. 
Laboratory  and  conference  hours  arranged  with  the  class.  First 
Semester,    three    hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.     Hygiene.     Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on   the  funda- 
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mental  laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each 
physiological  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  anatomy  and  physiology.      First  Semester,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE   FOR  SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Lectures  on 
the  osteology,  arthrology,  myology,  angeiology,  and  splanch- 
nology of  the  human  body,  with  a  presentation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  life  in  the  human  body,  sufficiently  minute  in  details 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  desiring  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subjects.  This  course  is  also  designed 
as  a  slight  preparation  for  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  study  of  medicine.      Second  Semester,  five  hours. 

Gymnastics.  Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times 
a  week  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  This  ex- 
ercise is  designed  to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the 
body,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  muscular, 
circulatory,  and  respiratory  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of 
general  good  health  and  bodily  vigor.  During  the  Junior  and 
Seniors  years,  attendance  is  voluntary. 

Physical  Examination.  Every  student  admitted  to  the 
College  receives  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  his  course  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 

HISTORY 

History  and  its  allied  subject,  Politics,  may  be  studied 
during  six   semesters. 

Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  preparation  and  need  of 
students.  Stress  is  laid  on  essentials  and  definiteness.  While 
formal  examinations  and  informal  written  tests  are  given, 
rank  is  mainly  determined  by  daily  preparation.  Conduct 
of  courses  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  classes,  historical 
preparation,  and  the  development  of  historical  interest. 
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Lecture,  contemporaneous  illustration  and  explanation  by 
instructor,  student  recitation  on  text  and  lecture,  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  special  subjects  treated  in  other  texts, 
in  authorities,  or  in  sources,  frequent  outlines,  making  of  maps, 
and    class    discussions   are   employed   as   it   seems   advisable. 

There  is  a  constant  emphasis  on  practical  history,  that  is, 
past  history  as  the  foundation  of  present  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  social,  and  the  present  as  an  illustration  of  the  past. 

FOR   SOPHOMORES 

1.  Medieval  History.  This  is  a  semester  course  and 
is  advised  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the 
Department.  It  is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors, 
but  is  intended  primarily  for  Sophomores.  All  students  who 
are  interested  in  History  and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social 
Science — Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology — should  elect 
course  1  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  course  is  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization  from  the  fourth  century  to 
the  sixteenth.  Text-book,  atlas  and  Robinson's  source  selec- 
tions are  used. 

This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  course  of 
events  which  marked  the  fusion  of  Graeco-Roman,  Christian 
and  Germanic  ideals  and  institutions,  and  the  evolution  of 
those  forces  and  movements  which  were  the  foundations  of 
modern  Europe.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Modern  European  History.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  Sophomores  who  have  completed  course  1,  and 
should  be  taken  as  preliminary  to  courses  3,  4,  7  and  8. 

The  rise  of  modern  European  states,  together  with  the 
intellectual,  religious,  political,  industrial  and  social  movements 
are  studied  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  growth 
of  democracy  and  the  modern  national  states.  There  is  time 
for  intensive  study  of  the  Reformation  period,  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  An  effort  is  made  to 
relate  the  later  history  with  the  current  life  in  Europe  so  as  to 
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insure  intelligent  interest  in  present  day  affairs  throughout  the 
world.     Second  Semester,   five  hours. 

FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

3.  American  History  During  the  European  Period. 
Courses  1  and  2  should  be  elected  as  preliminary,  but  these  may 
be  omitted  when  satisfactory  preparation  in  Medieval  and 
Modern  or  in  English  History  can  be  shown.  Courses  3  and  4 
should  be  taken  as  preliminary  to  all  courses  in  Politics,  and  if 
possible  in  Political  Economy.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  institutions  (political,  re- 
ligious and  social)  with  which  the  English  colonists  in  America 
were  familiar,  European  conditions  which  led  to  their  trans- 
planting, the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of  political  in- 
stitutions on  a  commonwealth  scale,  the  "forgotten  half  cen- 
tury," as  preparation  for  the  Revolution,  the  American  aspect 
of  the  second  Hundred  Years'  war  between  France  and  England 
the  growth  of  union,  and  the  revolution  resulting  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  Empire.  Intensive  study  will  be 
given  to  the  period  of  the  Confederation,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  various  ratifying  conventions.  Not  offered 
during    1910-1911.        First  Semester,  five  hours. 

4.  American  History  During  theConstitutional  Peri- 
od. This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  Nationality 
in  the  IT.  S.,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  great  conflicts 
with  Democracy  and  with  Slavery.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
influence  of  the  frontier,  the  development  of  natural  resources, 
inventions,  immigration  and  reform  movements.  Intensive 
study  is  given  to  the  constructive  period  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  and  to  that  following  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
desired  that  this  course  shall  secure  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  facts  on  which  to  base  judgment,  to  the  end  that  patriotism 
may  be  intelligent.  Not  offered  during  1910-1911.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 

5.  Teachers'  Course.  This  course  is  for  Seniors  only 
who  have  elected  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6.     It  includes  a  study 
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of  the  nature  and  essential  elements  of  history,  its  organization 
and  relation  to  other  subjects,  the  preparation  of  the  teacher, 
special  problems,  historical  material,  text-book  critique, 
bibliography  and  the  use  of  the  library  (including  practical 
exercises),  how  supplementary  reading,  sources,  map- 
making,  etc.,  can  be  advantageously  used,  courses  for  Secondary 
Schools,  together  with  the  application  of  the  principles  studied 
to  some  particular  division  of  history.  First  Semester,  three 
hours. 

POLITICS 

The  Department  offers  three  courses  in  Politics,  open  pri- 
marily to  Seniors,  but  also  to  Juniors.  Those  electing  7  or 
8  should  elect  both  courses. 

6.  Principles  op  Government  and  Government  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  course  in  practical  citizenship, 
and  considers  not  so  much  theoretical  government  as  actual 
government.  Illustrative  current  material  is  taken  from 
newspapers  and  reliable  magazine  articles;  reports  of  such 
material  form  an  important  part  of  the  Work.  Legislative  and 
Congressional  sessions  are  followed  and  national  problems 
are  discussed.  Biief  study  is  given  to  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  following  subjects  receive  varying  degrees  of  em- 
phasis— units  of  representation,  suffrage,  party  and  machine, 
primary,  majority  government,  proportional  representation, 
judiciary,  colonial  and  territorial  administration,  foreign  inter- 
course, commerce  and  transportation.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  municipal  problems,  and  the   attempts     at  solution. 

The  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  discussion  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Government,  and  the  later  study  will  be  made  in  the 
light  of  these   principles.     First  Semester,  -five  hours. 

7.  Comparative  National  Government.  The  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  leading  European  states  is  consid- 
ered. While  the  study  is  comparative,  the  point  of  view  is 
American.     Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and    Switzerland 
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are  carefully  studied.  Austro-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy, 
Russian  and  Turkish  changes,  and  Japan  are  noted.  His- 
torical growth  is  presented  only  to  show  how  present  govern- 
ment is  conditioned  by  the  national  struggle.  Certain  salient 
features  receive  emphasis,  as  initiative,  responsible  ministry, 
veto,  amendment,  executive  control,  composition  of  houses, 
method  and  extension  of  franchise,  colonial  government. 
Current  or  recent  elections  and  changes  offer  illustrative  ma- 
terial. Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  courses  1 
and   2.     Second  Semester,   two   hours. 

8.  American  Diplomacy  and  International  Law. 
This  is  a  presentation  of  our  foreign  relations  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States.  Principles  are 
illustrated    by    actual    cases.     Second    Semester,    three    hours. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  courses  in  Economics  and  Sociology  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  essential  prin- 
ciples. A  few  fundamental  courses  are  thoroughly  developed 
along  broad,  tolerant  lines,  and  these  furnish  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  further  study  in  this  field  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  larger  universities,  or  through  some  forms  of 
practical  economic  or  social  work.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
and  the  method  of  teaching  is  to  develop  in  the  student  clear, 
unbiased  thinking,  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  treated,  and  a  real  enthusiasm  for    good  citizenship. 

Text-books  will  be  used  as  a  general  basis  for  class  work. 
These  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  required  readings, 
special  reports  and  discussion  of  practical  problems.  There 
will  be  frequent  oral  and  written  reviews,  questions  and  com- 
ment on  text  material,  and  note  book  work.  Articles  in  current 
periodicals,  in  economic  and  sociological  magazines  and  in 
daily  newspapers  often  will  be  made  the  basis  for  part  of  the 
class  room  discussion. 
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It  would  be  very  desirable  for  students  who  plan  to  do  any- 
considerable  work  in  the  social  sciences  to  take  history  in  the 
Sophomore    year. 

ECONOMICS 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Economics  1  is  required  for  all  other  courses  in  Econo- 
mics. 

Economics  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

1.  General  Economics.  This  course  is  intended  as 
a  survey  of  the  entire  economic  field.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fundamental  economic  definitions,  laws,  and  princi- 
ples. With  these  laws  and  principles  as  a  basis  the  practical 
economic  problems  are  discussed.  General  Economics  studies 
the  vital  conditions  of  wealth  getting  and  wealth  using;  it  out- 
lines the  principles  of  value  and  makes  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  determination  of  prices,  wages,  interest,  rents, 
and  profits.  Questions  relating  to  consumption,  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  are  thoroughly  discussed;  and  cer- 
tain of  the  practical  problems  of  money,  banking,  tariff,  trans- 
portation, insurance,  socialism,  taxation,  etc.  First  Semester, 
five  hours. 

2.  Banking  and  Finance.  This  course  will  cover  three 
closely  related  and  relatively  interdependent  parts  of  the  great 
department  of  finance.  The  student  will  be  given  a  good  gen- 
eral working  knowledge  of  the  essential  methods  of  banking, 
the  financial  conditions  centering  in  Wall  Street,  and  the 
present  day  monetary  problems.  Among\  the  topics  discussed 
will  be:  classes  of  banks,  organization  of  banks,  note  issues, 
deposits,  loans  and  discounts,  bank  instruments,  Clearing  House, 
stock  and  bond  market,  sub-treasury  system,  central  bank, 
elastic  currency,  etc.  A  part  of  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
train  the  student  to  read  intelligently  the  financial  pages  of 
the  newspapers.  Offered  in  1911-1912.  Second  Semester, 
floe  hours. 
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3.  Corporations.  A  study  of  the  history,  promotion 
and  financing  of  large  industrial  organizations.  The  efforts  at 
legal  regulation  and  other  methods  of  the  control  of  trusts  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Consid- 
erable emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  practical  working  of  state 
anti-trust  laws,  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act,  the  Hepburn  Act, 
and   certain   proposed   legislative   remedies. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  organization,  financial  status,  and  legislative  restriction 
of  large  corporations.  Offered  in  191(3-1911.  Second 
Semester,  five  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR    SENIORS    AND    JUNIORS 

The  courses  in  Sociology  are  planned  with  the  idea  of 
promoting  good  citizenship  and  of  bringing  tolerance  and 
sympathy  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  social  problems. 
These  courses  will  be  open  to  Juniors  who  have  received  the 
consent    of    the    instructor. 

1.  Problems  of  Population.  A  critical  study  of  some 
of  the  great  social  problems  arising  out  of  racial  differences, 
and  the  distribution  of  population  will  be  made.  In  this 
course  conditions  developing  out  of  immigration,  the  presence 
of  the  negro  and  the  congestion  of  population  in  cities  will  be 
analyzed  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
all  modern  efforts  to  eliminate  evils  and  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  ignorance,  vice,  crime,  and  pauperism.  Typical  agencies 
of  relief  and  reform  will  be  studied;  such  as,  immigrant  relief 
societies,  negro  industrial  schools,  recreation  centres,  social 
settlements,  etc.  Articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
will  be  freely  used.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

2.  Study  of  the  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes. 
This  is  peculiarly  a  study  of  causes  and  conditions  which 
bring  about  pauperism  and  criminality,  and  the  constructive 
efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  to  eliminate  such  causes  and 
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conditions.  It  is  thus  not  only  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
and  makeshift  remedies,  but  a  study  of  the  much  more  impor- 
tant  problem   of   prevention. 

The  course  investigates  the  inherited  and  environmental 
causes  of  poverty  and  crime,  degenerate  classes,  case  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  the  tramp  and  the  unem- 
ployed; institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  various  classes 
of  dependents  and  delinquents;  method  and  organization  for 
the  relief  of  paupers  and  criminals  and  all  agencies  of  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  and  the  prevention  of  causes  which  lead  to 
degeneracy.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 


FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 


Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  prepara- 
tion for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room 
is  provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works 
of  reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a 
collection  of  photographs,   numbering  several  thousand. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture. 
Its  connection  with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modification 
and  additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The 
Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and 
Mohammedan  styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal 
with    Gothic    and    Renaissance    architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with 
the  purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its 
masterpieces,  to  show  the  relation  between  Classical  and  Renais- 
sance work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the 
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plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  stand- 
ard of  taste. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  revival  of  sculpture  in  Italy 
beginning  with  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  progress  is  traced 
somewhat  fully  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  more 
cursory  notice   of  significant  later  work  in  various  countries. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what 
is  known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  with  at- 
tention also  to  representative  modern  painting. 

1.  Architecture:  Ancient,  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 
First  Semester,   -jive  hours. 

2.  Sculpture;     Painting:     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY 

PRESCRIBED   TO   BE   TAKEN     IN   THE   SECOND   SEMESTER   OF  THE   SOPHOMORE 
YEAR  OR  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER  OF  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

la.  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  in  general  psychology, 
and  seeks  to  study  the  normal  processes  of  the  adult  human 
mind  descriptively  and  analytically.  While  the  main  stress 
is  laid  on  the  introspective  method,  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  physiological  and  functional  aspects  of  the  men- 
tal processes.  The  aid  to  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  general 
psychology,  by  experimental  methods  and  by  research  in  other 
fields  of  psychology,  such  as  abnormal  psychology,  social  psy- 
chology and  child  psychology,  are  indicated  and,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, made  use  of.  The  relation  of  psychology  to  philosophy, 
education,  and  other  disciplines  is  pointed  out  as  well  as 
certain  of  the  more  important  practical  applications  of  psy- 
chological principles.     First  Seynester,  five  hours. 

lb.  Psychology.  Same  as  la.  Second  Semester, 
five    hours. 

EDUCATION 

The  following  courses,  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  offered  for  those  stu- 
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dents  who  intend  to  teach  after  graduating  from  college.  Sat- 
isfactory completion  of  these  courses  together  with  the  course 
in  Psychology  described  above  and  twenty  actual  hours  of 
observation  of  class-room  teaching  will  entitle  the  student  upon 
graduation  to  receive  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Specific  Subjects.  One  of 
the  following  courses,  covering  at  least  two  semester  hours, 
is  required,  and  it  is  recommended  that  more  than  one  be  taken: 
Latin,  courses  8,  10;  Romanic  Languages,  course  4;  Mathe- 
matics, course  12;  English,  courses  3,  4;  Biology,  course  5; 
Physics,  course  5;  History,  course  5;  Public  Speaking,  course  5. 

Any  other  course  for  teachers  offered  by  a  department  of 
the  Universtiy  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  above  list. 

FOR    SENIORS 

2.  History  of  Education.  This  course  seeks  to  set 
forth  in  an  historical  survey  the  development  of  educational 
ideals  and  institutions,  theories  and  practices,  in  so  far  as  these 
have  significance  for  the  educational  problems  and  practices 
of  the  present  day.  The  course  attempts  to  cover  as  far  as  is 
practicable  the  entire  field  of  educational  history,  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  European  and  American.  Educational 
development  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  the  theories  and  practices  of  each  period  are  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  social  conditions  and 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  spiritual  development.  First 
Semester,    five   hours, 

3.  Principles  of  Education.  In  this  course  it  is  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  the  meaning  and  aims  of  education  and  the 
values  of  the  various  means  for  achieving  these  aims.  It 
treats  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  self  and  of  its  adjustment 
to  its  environment,  the  conditions  of  its  life.  It  is  intended  to 
exhibit  the  meaning  of  education  in  terms  both  of  social  efnc- 
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iency  and  of  individual  development.  The  significance  for  edu- 
cation of  the  biological,  mental  and  social  sciences  is  canvassed.' 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  psychological  principles 
involved  in  the  educative  process  looking  forward  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  teaching.  Such  topics  as  habit,  imitation, 
interest,  attention,  effort,  apperception  and  memory  are  treated 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  instruction  and  self-develop- 
ment. It  is  also  attempted  to  set  forth  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  making  and  administration  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  the  principles  of  school  government.  Second  Semes- 
ter,  five   hours. 

PHILOSOPHY 

ELECTIVE    FOR    JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

1.  Logic.  This  course  seeks  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
those  processes  of  human  reasoning  by  which  valid  knowledge 
is  obtained  and  error  avoided.  A  study  is  made  first  of  the  tra- 
ditional deductive  methods  of  reasoning,  showing  their  forms, 
their  validity,  their  use  and  limitations,  and  the  main  fallacies 
incident  to  their  employment.  Next  there  is  taken  up  a  con- 
sideration of  the  modern  inductive  methods  and  the  principles 
of  scientific  procedure,  with  analysis  of  their  nature  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  their  fundamental  importance  as  well  as  their 
proper  scope  and  the  possible  inductive  fallacies.  The  nature 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  thought  process  itself  is 
then  examined,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  treatment 
of  judgment  and  inference.     First  Semester,  three  hours. 

2.  Ethics.  In  this  course  various  phases  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  theories 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  standard.  The  be- 
ginnings and  growth  of  morality  in  the  world  with  a  study  of 
the  transition  from  the  dominance  of  custom  to  the  regulation 
of  conduct  by  the  individual  conscience  are  first  considered. 
Then  the  psychological  basis  of  morality  and  the  questions  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience  are  discussed.  The 
classic  theories  of  the  moral  standard  are  examined  as  to  their 
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adequacy  in  interpreting  the  moral  life.  In  the  light  of  the 
moral  standard  thus  revealed,  the  various  individual  and  social 
virtues  are  studied,  moral  development  and  progress  described, 
and  applications  made  to  various  moral  problems  of  the  modern 
world  of  action.     First  Semester,  five  hours. 

3.  History  and  Problems  of  Philosophy.  In  this 
course  the  leading  metaphysical  systems  of  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  times  are  studied  sympathetically  and  critically 
in  order  that  tenable  solutions  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  existence  may  be  reached.  Topically,  stage  by  stage  in  the 
development  of  human  thought,  are  taken  up  the  problems  of 
the  structure  and  validity  of  human  knowledge,  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  world  of  nature  and  to  God,  and  how  we  must  think 
God,  man,  society,  and  nature  and  their  fundamental  relation- 
ships. The  significance  of  science,  art,  religion,  morals,  and 
history  for  a  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  world  will  be 
canvassed.  To  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  man's  experi- 
ence in  the  light  of  its  varied  aspects  and  development,  and  of 
the  fundamental  world  problems  in  the  light  of  the  progress 
of  human  life  and  knowledge,  may  be  said  to  be  the  object 
of  this  course.     First  Semester ,  five  hours. 

4.  History  and  Problems  of  Philosophy.  Course  3 
continued  and  completed.     Second  Semester,  five  hours. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORK 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  in  the  College  under  certain  conditions. 

Theological   Propaedeutics    and    Principles    of   In- 
terpretation.    First  and  Second  Semesters,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  after  graduation  intend  to  enter  some  pro- 
fessional or  technical  school,   should    note  that  the  relation 
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of  many  of  the  courses  here  offered,  to  the  work  done  in  these 
schools,  is  such  that  by  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  not  only 
may  special  preparation  be  secured,  but  in  many  cases,  credits 
also  that  will  materially  shorten  the  time  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  such  schools. 

Teaching — The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate 
to  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  college  are  so  arrang- 
ed that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain 
subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  con- 
nection between  the  College  and  the  Law  School,  but  ample 
courses  in  History,  Economics  and  Political  Science  give  gener- 
ous preparation  for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Engineering — The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plot- 
ting, in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  course  in 
the  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  These  courses  taken  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  Departments  will  secure  credits,  approxi- 
mately for  two  years   of  work  in  Schools  of  Engineering. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

*lRST    SEMESTER 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Arts  Course 

f  (5)     Latin  1 
(10)  i  (5)     Greek  1 

[  (5)     French  2  or 

f  (5)     Latin  2 
l  (5)     Greek  2  or  4 
German  2       (10)  \  (5)     French   2   or    German   1 

(5)     Mathematics  1 
(1)     Gymnastics 

or  & 

{ (5)     Mathematics  2 
(5)     Rhetoric  1 
(1)     Gymnastics 

Science  Course 

(5)     Latin  1,  French  1  or  2,  or            (5)     Latin  2,  French  2,   or  German 

German  2                                                   1  or  2 
(5)     Rhetoric  1                                        (5)     Chemistry  1 
(5)     Mathematics  1                                 (5)     Mathematics  2 
(1)     Gymnastics                                      (1)     Gymnastics 

Optional  in  Both  Courses 

(1)     Public  Speaking  1 

(1)     Public  Speaking  1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

All  Courses 

FIRST    SEMESTER                                                            SECOND  SEMESTER 

(5)     Latin  3  or  5                                     (5)     latin  4  or  6 

(5)     Greek  3,  7  or  9                                (5)     Greek  2,  4  or  9 

(5)     French                                              (5)     French 

(5)     German                                             (5)     German 

(5)     English  Literature                         (5)     English  Literature  2 

(5)     English  2                                        (5)     History,  U.  S. 

(5)     History,  Med.  and  Mod. 

(5)     Mathematics  3 
(5)     Engineering  1 
(5)     Chemistry  2 
(5)     Physics  1 
(5)     Biology  1 

(5)     Mathematics  4 
(5)     Engineering  2 
(5)     Chemistry  1  or  2 
(5)     Geology  1 
(5)     Physiology  1 

(5)      Psychology 

(1)     Gymnastics 

(1)     Gymnastics 

Optional 
(1)     Public  Speaking  2  (1)     Public  Speaking  2 

For  explanatory  notes,  see  next  page. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

The  numeral  in  paranthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours 
per  week.  The  numeral  following  the  subject  is  the  number  of 
the  course  in  the  department  statement. 

When  students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any 
department,  such  courses  will  be  substituted  for  those  speci- 
fied in  the  conspectus. 

Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in  the 
same  semester. 

Students  who  have  not  presented  Greek  for  entrance  may 
take  a  beginners'  course  (five  hours  a  week)  through  the  Fresh- 
man or  the  Sophomore  year. 

All  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are 
required  to  take  16  hours  a  week,  including  Gymnastics. 

Public  Speaking  is  optional  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  as  an  extra  hour  for  students  who  have  no 
entrance  conditions,  with  the  understanding  that  credit  will  be 
given  only  when  the  average  standing  in  all  subjects  is  at  least  B. 

Sophomores  must  take  at  least  one  subject  from  each 
group  in  each  semester.  The  third  five  hour  course  must  be, 
in  the  first  semester,  an  additional  subject  from  either  of  the 
two  groups:  in  the  second  semester  either  Psychology  or  a 
subject  from  one  of  the  two  groups.  Psychology  is  not  re- 
garded as  counting  in  either  of  the  two  groups  in  the  Soph- 
omore year.  It  is  required  for  a  degree,  but  may  be  deferred 
until  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  is  required  for  a  degree. 

No  student  may  take  courses  in  more  than  four  subjects  at 
the  same  time,  or  more  than  two  courses  in  any  single  depart- 
ment at  the  same  time. 

No  subject  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  unless  it  has 
been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  five  semester  hours. 

Students  should  note  the  statement  about  Majors  and 
Minors  on  pages  29,  30  31  and  71. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

The  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years  are  wholly 
elective,  except  that  Psychology  must  be  taken  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  Junior  Year  unless  it  has  been  taken  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  All  the  courses 
described  in  the  foregoing  department  statements  are  open 
to  upper  classmen  under  the  regulations  concerning  major  and 
minor  subjects,  with  the  obvious  condition  of  proper  prepar- 
ation for  the  special  course  chosen. 

For  convenience,  the  Junior-Senior  courses  are  arranged 
in  three  groups.  Subjects  in  the  same  group  are  regarded 
as  "related",  those  in  different  groups  are  "unrelated." 

Group  I. — Language,  Literature,  and  Art 

Greek  Language  and  Literature,  see  page  33. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  see  page  31. 

Semitic  Languages,  see  page  35. 

German  Language  and  Literature,  see  page  35 

French   Language   and   Literature,   see   page   37. 

Italian,    see    page    39. 

Spanish,  see  page  39. 

English  Literature,  see  page  39. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  see  page  40. 

Rhetoric,  see  page  41. 

Public  Speaking,  see  page  41. 

History  of  Art,  see  page  63. 

Group  II. — Mental  and  Social  Science 

History,  see  page  56. 

Politics,  see  page  56. 

Economics,  see  page  60. 

Sociology,  see  page  60. 

Psychology,  see  page  64. 

Education,  see  page  64. 

Philosophy,  see  page  66. 

Theological  Propaedeutics,  see  page  67. 

Principles  of  Interpretation,   see  page  67. 
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Group  III. — Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Mathematics,    see   page    43. 

Engineering,  see  page  44. 

Physics,  see  page  46. 

Chemistry,  see  page  48. 

Geology,  see  page  50. 

Biology,  see  page  53. 

Physiology   and   Hygiene,  see  page  55 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.     MASTERS'  DEGREE 

Under  the  conditions  specified  below,  the  University  Facul- 
ty will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  candidates  who  have  received  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of 
advanced  non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an  additional 
year  of  college  work.  Candidates  for  the  Masters'  degrees, 
however,  will  be  received  only  in  departments  that  shall  ap- 
prove graduate  work  under  their  direction.  They  cannot  be 
allowed  full  liberty  of  selection  within  the  field  of  a  given  de- 
partment, but  will  be  limited  to  such  work  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  suit  the  convienence  of  the  officers  in  charge.  All 
graduate  courses  will  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject, 
to  be  taken  in  different  but  related  departments.  Satisfac- 
tory examinations  must  be  passed  in  these  studies,  and  a 
thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the 
major  subject.  Every  application  for  graduate  courses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  together 
with  a  sufficiently  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  courses 
proposed.  This  committee  will  have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
any  petition  for  admission  to  graduate  work.  Final  examina- 
tions for  Masters'  degrees  will  be  given  before  one  or  more 
members  of  this  committee  in  addition  to  the  examining  officer, 
and  the  granting  of  the  degree  will  be  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  including  the  officers  conducting  the 
courses. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  college  who  have  received  the 
corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  a  course 
for  a  Master's  degree  in  residence.  The  plan  of  study  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  before 
the  course  is  undertaken;  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
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1,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15  of  the  college  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.     Graduates  giving 
their  full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
after  one  year  of  study.     Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two 
years.     In  either  case,   the  candidate  must  pursue  graduate 
study  in  residence  during  at  least  two  semesters.     A  copy  of  the 
thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library.     The  degree 
must  be  taken  within  three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course 
unless  the  time  is  extended  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 
Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  residence  will  pay  the 
amount  of  the  regular  undergraduate  tuition,  including  general 
college  fees,  plus  any  laboratory  or  other  department    charges 
that  may  be  involved  by  the  course  taken.     Under  present 
conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  about  thirty-eight 
dollars  each  semester,  but  this  amount  would  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  beyond  the  ordinary 
one  year  period. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of   not   less  than  three    years 
standing  whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence 
of  earnest  and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  develop- 
ment will  be  allowed  to   undertake   in  absence  a  course  lead- 
ing to  a  Master's  degree.     Every  application  for  this  privilege 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment as  to  the  applicant's  educational  record  and.  develop- 
ment since  graduation.     Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and  it  is  intended  that  no 
applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly  shown   that  he 
is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that  he  is  likely 
to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  independent 
advanced  study.     This  course  will  be  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  candidate  in  residence,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.     Candidates  success- 
fully completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  application. 
Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be  taken 
in  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the   Faculty,   as  in  the 
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case  of  residence  courses.  The  degree  must  be  taken  within 
three  years  after  enrollment  for  the  course  unless  the  time 
is  extended  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  in  absence  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate tuition  not  including  general  college  fees.  Under 
present  conditions  this  will  make  the  regular  charges  amount  to 
thirty  dollars  for  each  of  four  semesters,  but  this  amount  would 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  any  extension  of  the  course  be- 
yond the  regular  two  year  period. 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  this 
College  who  have  spent  one  year  in  residence  at  any  academic 
or  scientific  institution  engaged  in  non-professional  study 
and  who,  having  been  registered  at  Colgate  University  for 
the  degree  not  less  than  one  college  year,  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  regarding  courses  of  study,  examinations,  and 
thesis,  specified  for  the  degree  in  residence.  No  work,  how- 
ever, will  thus  be  registered  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  fulfillment 
of  the  requirement  for  a  degree  elsewhere. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  and  who 
shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range  of  the  major 
subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary  courses 
which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects,  and 
also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic   Languages  and  Literature, 

Old   Testament   Literature    (including   English) 
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Hellenistic    Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature   (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  ten 
semester  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required 
work  in  History  in  the  Seminary.) 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin    Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  College 
curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 


II.     DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor's  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall 
have  pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
including  an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle 
and  Senior  years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not 
less  than  three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Seminary 
Faculty.  A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  Uni- 
versity   Library.     The    University    Faculty    will    not    recom- 
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mend  the  conferring  of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absence. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  year  in  College  the  course 
in  Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  35  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  67,  and  by  taking  extra 
work  during  two  years  in  the  Seminary  the  student  will  find 
it  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College 
and  Theological  Seminary  courses  in  six  years.  The  courses 
in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained 
an  average  standing  of  A  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  College 
course.  Students  may  take  these  courses  only  by  permission 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College,,  upon  written  approval  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Seminary.  Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be 
permitted  only  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a 
standing  of  A  for  the  College  course. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary 
can  therefore  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  either  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years 
after  graduation  from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time 
be  graduated  from  the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  four 
year  hours  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their 
work  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  grad- 
uation from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to 
complete  their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  for  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  dregee  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  two  degrees  shall  be  granted 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  but  the  student  may  complete  his 
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regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  three  years,  may 
write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  corresponding  degree 
at  graduation,  may  prepare  the  second  thesis  in  absence  and 
receive  the  second  degree  at  the  Commencement  following  the 
acceptance  of  the  second  thesis. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students 
there  stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three 
thousand  volumes.*  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each 
term  by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their 
classes.  In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and  con- 
sultation of  the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal 
privileges  are  permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use 
in  their  rooms.  It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books 
suited  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may 
serve  as  original  sources  of  information  for  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  personal  investigations  and  also  for  such 
students  as  may  be  doing  advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing 
of  books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open 
regularly  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  The  reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours, 
is  supplied  with  the  most  important  reviews  and  magazines 
and  a  good  number  of  newspapers.  Students  in  all  depart- 
ments are  encouraged  to  use  the  library  and  the  reading  room 
for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  furnished  all  needed  assistance 
in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  fifty-seven  thousand 
bound  volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year,  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000 
and  considerable  amounts  received  from  other  sources. 
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GIFTS 

A  notable  gift  of  the  year  was  made*by  Mrs.  James  C. 
Colgate,  consisting  of  a  subscription  to  a  set  of  twenty  large 
volumes  and  twenty  folios  by  Edward  S.  Curtis  on  the  North 
American  Indian.  Five  volumes  and  five  folios  have  been 
received,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  sent  as  published.  The  books 
are  not  only  most  valuable  as  regards  contents  but  are  treas- 
ures of  art  as  well. 

A  valuable  gift  of  magazines  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
George  W.  Stedman,  consisting  of  periodicals  from  the  library 
of  Mrs.  George  L.  Stedman  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Woolverton. 
These  included  104  volumes  of  Harper's  Magazine,  21  volumes 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  12  volumes  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Monthly,  together  with  a  considerable  number 
of  volumes  of  other  periodicals.  Fifty-five  volumes  of  the 
Harper's  Magazine  went  to  Colgate  Academy,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  given  to  the  town  library. 

During  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of  volumes  have 
been  received  from  the  library  of  President  Dodge.  These 
were  a  portion  of  the  books  left  to  the  Library  by  Dr.  Dodge 
at  his  death  and  were  retained  for  use  by  Mrs.  Dodge  during 
her  lifetime.  These  have  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Library.  They  had  already  been  accessioned  however  when 
first  given,  so  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  new  acces- 
sions. 

From  Professor  George  L.  Raymond  of  Princeton,  9  vol- 
umes of  his  writings  have  been  received.  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett, 
D.  D.,  ('86),  has  given  8  volumes;  Rev.  G.  E.  T.  Stevenson 
('97),  3  volumes;  Mr.  E.  S.  Abbott,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Walter, 
2  volumes  each;  also  one  volume  each  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Auchin- 
closs,  Mr.  Paul  Cams,  Mr.  H.  N.  Casson,  Mr.  Gaetano  Conte 
(of  Italy),  Mr.  E.  C.  Farnsworth,  Mr.  Henry  Fink,  Professor 
F.  A.  Gallup  ('90),  Rev.  Ola  Hanson,  Litt.  D.,  (Sem.  '90), 
Professor  Welland  Hendnck  ('80),  Mr.  F.  R.  Marvin,  Mr.  R. 
B.  Moffat,  Mr.  J.   H.   Moore,  Rev.   G.  H.  Pember  (of  England), 
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Professor  A.  W.  Risley  ('94),  Professor  Eugene  Ritter.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Spicer  ('09),  Professor  W.  C.  Whitford  ('86). 

The  following  gifts  have  also  been  received :  from  Professor 
Clarke  of  the  Seminary  Faculty,  18  volumes;  Professor  Lang- 
worthy  of  the  Academy  Faculty,  11  volumes;  Professor  Child 
of  the  College  Faculty,  2  volumes;  Professors  Estes  and  Berry  of 
the  Seminary  Faculty,  Professors  McGregoiy,  Moore  and  Greene 
of  the  College  Faculty,  one  volume  each. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  gifts  from  the  United  States 
government,  of  which  we  are  a  depository,  and  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
we  are  also  indebted  for  gifts  to  the  Italian  Mission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
of  Friends  of  the  Indian,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Arbitration,  the  Litchfield  County  Club,  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association,  the  University  Club  (New  York), 
and   the   Young  Churchman   Company. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  following  States  for  publica- 
tions: Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin;  and  to  Australia  and  Canada; 
and  to  the  following  colleges  and  universities, — Brown,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Lake  Forest,  L'Universite  de 
Geneve,  University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Illinois,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Williams. 

About  two  hundred  books  most  of  which  were  given  to 
the  Italian  Department  by  friends  in  New  York  (prominent 
among  whom  were  Rev.  J.  M.  Bruce  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Farnham, 
D.  D.,)  were  sent  last  summer  to  the  Library  to  be  catalogued. 
These  were  returned  to  the  Department  in  the  early  fall,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  volumes  previously  contributed  by 
Professor  Clarke,  and  Professor  Estes. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned:    (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art,  a 
separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of  en- 
cyclopedias and  other  works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac  Davis 
fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works  by 
Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
(5)  the  library  of  Professor  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  is  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  m  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual  reports, 
catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons  and  historical 
sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable  books  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  possible 
during  his  life  time;  and  as  generous  provision  was  made  by 
him  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement,  its  value  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Curator. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains 
the  following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections  including  alcholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species; 
an  excellent  display  of  corals,  a  very  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North 
America,  secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bick- 
more,  supplemented  by  the  Greene-Smith  collection  presented 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 
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Under  geology  there  is  a  lecture-room  collection,  a  labora- 
tory collection  and  an  exhibition  collection.  The  last  includes 
the  following: 

The  Edward  Lathrop  Memorial  Collection  of  Minerals, 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Urban  of  Brooklyn,  containing  over 
2,000  specimens  and  representative  in  character. 

The  collection  of  ores,  building  stones,  and  other  economic 
products,  largely  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  Collection  of  Oils,  a  very  complete  and 

valuable   collection   illustrative  of    the    petroleum   industry. 

It  includes  nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and     a 
variety   of   refined   products. 

A  collection  of  fossils  arranged  according  to  zoological 
types. 

Special  collections  illustrating  the  Carboniferous  Period 
and  coal;  the  Glacial  Period;  the  work  of  underground  water; 
and  general  geological  structures. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for 
biological  study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class 
of  1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus 
and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides 
and  preparations  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  rooms  in  Lathrop  Hall  contain  a  large  and 
increasing  collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs, 
and  an  exclusive  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land. 
by  Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been 
made  until   now  the   University  grounds  include   about  two 
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hundred  and  twenty-five    acres,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  are  included  in  the  Campus  proper. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of 
much  natural    beauty. 

The  location  of  buildings  and  the  improvements  on  the 
Campus  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  eminent  landscape 
gardener  Mr.  E.  V.  Bowditch  of  Boston. 

West  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It  has 
been  entirely  remodelled  and  is  now  a  first  class  dormitory 
being  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  heated  from 
the  central  heating  plant.  It  contains  accommodations  for 
eighty  students,  and  a  large  handsomely  furnished  Social 
Room  for  their  use. 

East  Hall.     This  dormitory  was  erected  in  1834. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University,  and  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends.  It  is 
the  main  building  for  class  room  purposes  exclusive  of  the 
scientific  departments,  and  contains  the  college  chapel,  eleven 
lecture  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  department  offices  and  for 
small  classes.  This  building  has  been  recently  equipped  with 
steam  heat  from  the  central  heating  plant,  with  a  complete 
system  of  ventilation  and  electric  lighting. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of 
President  Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate, 
of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884.  In  the  summer  of  1906, 
the  building  was  doubled  in  size  by  the  gift  of  $20,000.00  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  supplemented  by  an  equal  sum  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  department. 
Thus  enlarged,  the  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
building  effectively  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  laboratory  for  Organic  Chemistry;  on  the 
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entrance  floor  is  a  large  laboratory  for  Quantitative  work, 
and  the  largest  space  of  all  is  given  to  Qualitative  Chemistry. 
These  are  private  laboratories,  a  lecture  room,  instructors' 
offices,  combustion  rooms  and  other  conveniences. 

Lathrop  Hall.  This  building  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  1906.  The  building  is  for  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Geology,  and  Biology.  Ample  lecture  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  rooms  are  contained  in  the  building,  and  a  spa- 
cious museum  occupies  the  center  of  the  two  upper  floors,  for 
the  numerous  collect'ons  of  the  University.  The  building  is 
built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  trim- 
med with  Indiana  limestone,  and  is  four  stories  in  height. 
The  total  expense  of  its  erection  including  the  plants  for  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  plumbing,  was  about  $90,000.00.  This 
building  affords  every  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ments for  which  it  is  purposed  and  greatly  increases  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  University. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and 
furnished  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire  proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains  besides 
offices  and  work  rooms  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  two  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  and  the 
offices  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  College.  Besides  the  library  this  building 
contains  the  Stedman  Memorial  Collection  of  casts  illustrat- 
ing ancient  art. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical 
running  track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition 
to  the  windows  at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  spar- 
ring, fencing  and  bicycle  rooms  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this 
floor.     On  the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  ac- 
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commodations  for  four  hundred  students.  Adjoining  this  on 
one  side  are  tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  a  swimming  pool  fifteen 
by  forty  feet;  and  on  the  other  side  a  well  equipped  bowling 
alley.  On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  trophy  and  lec- 
ture rooms,  and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  over-looking  the  exer- 
cise room  and  running  track.  This  building  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  The  athletic  field  was  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  It  is  on  the  University  Campus  near  the  gymnasium 
and  affords  not  only  facilities  for  practice  and  competition  by 
the  regular  athletic  teams,  but  ample  room  for  athletic  exer- 
cises on  the  part  of  all  the  students  of  the  University.  On 
the  field  are  a  quarter-mile  elliptical  runnning  track,  a  straight 
track  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football  and  base- 
ball grounds,  tennis  courts  and  grand  stand. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  are  moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed 
at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions, 
while  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  dormitories,  the  fraternity 
houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  village  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Board  is  also  low.  Moreover,  to  aid  worthy  and 
capable  students,  numerous  scholarships  are  provided  by 
the  University;  students  for  the  ministry  may  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  intended  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy 
student  shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The 
friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  increase  in  number  of  students  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  usefulness  of  the  University  make  imperative  the 
need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  be  inclined 
to  establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and 
capable  young  men. 
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The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,  payable  on  entering  College,  $5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  semester  in  ad- 
vance.    No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless 
the  student  enters  a  lower  class. 
Tuition,  -..--- 

Jncidental  Fee;        - 
Room  Rent  in  West  Hall: 

Room,  not  corner,  for  one  or  two, 

Corner  room,  for  one  or  two 

Corner  room  for  three     - 

The  above  rate  does  not  include  light. 
General  athletics,.  - 

Use  of  gymnasium,     -  - 

Madisonensis  tax, 
Laboratory  Fees.     For    students    taking    Analytical 
Chemistry: 
Couse  2,  for  each  Laboratory  semester  hour         2  00 
Courses  3,  4,  for  each  Laboratory  semester  hour     3  00 
Courses  5,  6.  for  each  Laboratory  semester  hour  4  00 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3  00  for  course  1, 
$5  00  for  course  2,  $7  00  for  course  3  or  4,  and  $10  00  for 
course  5  or  6.  Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  course  will 
be  returned. 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Physics,    each 

Laboratory  semester  hour,      -  -         $  2  00 

For  students  taking   courses   in   Engineering: 

First  year,  second  semester  -  2  00 

Second  year,  each  semester         -  -         2  00 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,  each 

semester  -  -  -  3  00 
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For  students  taking  courses  in  Geology, 

Course  2,  -                -                 -                 -         1  00 

Course  5,  -                 -                 -                 2  00 

Course  6,  -                 -                 -                 -         2  00 

Course  7,  -                -                 1  00 

Course  8,  -                -                 -                 -         1  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3  50  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3  50  to  $4  00.  The 
cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00 
a  week.  Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own 
rooms,  with  the  exception  of  bedstead  with  mattress  and 
springs  and  chiffonier  which  the  University  supplies. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholar- 
ships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  giv- 
en by  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  ''Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the 
benefit  of  these  scholarships. "  These  scholarships  at  present 
pay  $90  a  year  to  each  recipient  in  the  College  and  a  smaller 
sum  to  students  in  the  Academy.  The  College  scholarships 
on  this  foundation  are  twenty  in  number. 

Other  funds  to  maintain  scholarships  have  been  given  as 
follows: 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  established  by  Hervey  Ed- 
wards,  of   Fayetteville,    N.    Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  established  by  William 
W.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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The  Palmer  Scholarship,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer, 
class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  established  by  William  Cool- 
idge,  of   Madison,  N.  Y. 

The     Phillips     Scholarship,     established     by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The    Crissey    Scholarship,    established    by    Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,   established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  established  by    Thomas     B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Tngalls  Scholarships,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  established 
by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burch^rd  Andrews  Scholarship,  establish- 
ed by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King    Davis   Scholarship,  established  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  established  by 
James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarlhip,  established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Simmons  Scholarships,  for  ministerial  students 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  designed  for  young  men 
of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study  and 
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means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contribution 
made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a 
number  of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society, 
H.  S.  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.     These  are  conducted  by  the  President. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  stands  in 
relations  of  close  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  the  University 
and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its  services  free  of  charge. 
The  social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  stu- 
dents as  well  as  instructors.  Other  churches  in  the  village, 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic, 
cordially  welcome  students. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
devoted  to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes, 
and  a  worker's  training  class.  It  seeks  in  many  ways,  religious 
and  practical,  to  be  useful  to  the  students,  and  gives  aid  in 
finding  suitable  rooms,  board,  and  work,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
all  who  desire.  At  intervals,  through  the  year,  public  ad- 
dresses of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Association.     The  religious  life  of    the  College  is   also 
greatly  aided  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the 
Seminary  Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  "Briggs  Fund/'  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
former  student,  now  a  Missionary  on  the  field.  The  Society 
conducts  correspondence  with  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before  it  by  returned  mission- 
aries on  practical  topics  connected  with  their  experience  and 
work. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and 
all  proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  ath- 
letic sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Board,  consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  un- 
dergraduate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  statement  concerning  Whitnall  Field  on  page 
86. 

In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Students' 
(General)  Association  in  which  all  students  meet  together 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  student  body, 
many  organizations  exist:  the  Glee  Club;  the  Mandolin  Club; 
the  James  Debating  Club;  Societies  for  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  Department  work  like  the  Chemical  Society,  etc.; 
the  Press  Club,  which  affords  actual  work  in  correspondence 
with  papers;  and  many  others.  The  Madisonensis  is  a  col- 
lege paper  managed  and  edited  wholly  by  the  students. 
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THE   DODGE   ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  President  Dodge,  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a,  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  stu- 
dents entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such 
students  from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed 
before  the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and 
award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  stu- 
dent has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  B. 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZE 

These  prizes  were  established  by  Mr.  Thomson  Kings- 
ford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are 
appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public 
speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a 
first  and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE  BALDWIN  GREEK  PRIZE 

These  prizes  were  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclu- 
sively in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  au- 
thor read  by  the  class  in  the  First  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject  matter.  There 
is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student 
can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments  averages 
at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be  held 
March  11,  1911. 

THE  ALBERT  SMITH  SHELDON  SOPHOMORE  LATIN  PRIZES 

These  prizes  are  maintained  by  Albert  S.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
class  of  1873,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  examination  is  in  writing 
and  is  based  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes 
however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces 
translation,  grammar,  subject  matter  and  collateral  reading. 
There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all 
departments  is  at  least  B.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar 
not  connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  February  18,   1911. 

THE  JUNIOR  SENIOR  LATIN  PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25, 
are  provided  by  a  friend  of  the  University.  The  competition 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  brief  thesis  on  a  pre- 
scribed subject  in  the  field  of  secondary  Latin. 

A  student  is  eligible  as  a  competitor  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  If  he  is  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  in  the  Course  in  Arts 
and  has  taken  not  less  than  two  years  of  Latin  in  College. 
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2.  If  he  pursues  Latin  in  the  year  of  his  competi- 
tion, taking  at  least  one  semester  course.  This  may  be  counted 
toward  the  required  "two  years." 

3.  If  his  grade  in  Latin  has  not  been  lower  than  B  in  any 
term. 

4.  If  he  has  not  taken  one  of  these  prizes  in  a  previous 
competition. 

5.  If  he  is  not  disqualified  under  the  general  rules  regu- 
lating prize  competition. 

The  subject  for  1910-1911  is  An  Introduction  to  Sallust's 
Catiline. 

The  papers  (preferably  type  written)  must  be  submitted 
not  later  than  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the 
Spring  recess.  The  award,,  by  some  scholar  not  connected 
with  Colgate  University,  will  be  made  with  special  reference 
to  accuracy  in  statement,  fullness  of  information,  conciseness 
in  expression,  and  literary  effectiveness. 

THE   GERMAN   PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  established  in 
1907,  by  the  late  Valentine  Piotrow.  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  students  of  the  College  for  excellence  in 
German.  Competition  for  these  prizes  is  open  to  any  college 
student,  according  to  the  general  regulations  relating  to  prizes. 

The  examination  for  the  present  year  will  take  place  early 
in  May,  1911,  and  the  subject  for  examination  will  be  "Schiller 
and  His  Wallenstein." 

THE  OSBORN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES 

The  prizes  established  in  honor  of  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination, 
which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analy- 
tic Geometry  and  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number 
a  first  prize  of  $25,    a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize 
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of  $15,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the 
University.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other 
departments,  falls  below  B.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  June  10,  1911. 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class, 
for  excellence  in  English  composition. 

THE  LASHER  ESSAY  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  Composition. 

REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and 
Lasher  Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript 
will  show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  posses- 
ion  of  the   Librarian. 

The  subjects  assigned  for  these  essays  the  present  year 
will  be  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  of  the  college  at  the 
opening  of  the  First  Semester. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written,  on 
paper  of  letter  size  (about  8  1-2  x  10  1-2  inches).  The  essay, 
together  with  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  fictitious 
name  should  be  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Prize  Contest,  the  subject  of  the  essay,  and  the 
writer's  fictitious  name. 

THE  LAWRENCE  CHEMICAL  PRIZES] 

Two  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by 
Mr.  G.  0.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded 
on  Commencement  Day  for  excellence  in  Chemistry.  The 
examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects 
of  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  as  given,  in 
courses  1  and  2.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  pro- 
vided his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and 
his  average  standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  B.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  May  20,  1911 

THE  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  ORATION  PRIZES 

Two  prizes  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded 
to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These 
prizes  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking.     The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  two  thousand    words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  prize  composition. 
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4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not 
more  than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and.  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effective- 
ness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE  EUGENE  A.  ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded    for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking, 
to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.     The  regulations  of  the  com 
petition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented 
to  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College 
Calendar  in  the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  His- 
tory of  tne  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  people, 
and  must  be  either  biographical,  political,  or  sociological  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on 
the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of 
orations  thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by 
the  committee  for  public  delivery.     The  decision  of  this  com- 
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mittee   shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations 
have  been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  recess;  the  or- 
der in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by 
lot;  the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  ex- 
cellence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee 
of  Award  .shall  consist  of  three  persons^  appointed  by  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  bind- 
ing. 

THE   CLASS  OF  1884   DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  in- 
terest will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during 
Commencement  Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  com- 
pleted course  3  in  Public  Speaking.  These  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be 
held  each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers for  the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  de- 
bate during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary 
debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not 
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more  than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors 
in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  rewards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE  LEWIS  ORATION  PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis, 
LL.  D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of 
$60  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  semester  of  com- 
petition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the 
literary  history  of  England  or  America,  and  may  be  either 
biographical,  historical,  or  critical  in  its     character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking. 

4.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  prize  competition. 

5.  From  the  orations  presented  not  more  than  six  shall 
be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

6.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

7.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  in  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded   on   the   ground  of  excellence  both   in   composition 
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and  delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall 
file  with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the 
day  of  the  contest  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for 
binding. 

THE  FRISBIE  SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZE  FOR  ATHLETES 

A  prize  of  $100  will  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Day 
to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained 
the  highest  standing  in  scholarship  among  those  who  have 
been  awarded  for  at  least  four  times,  and  during  at  least  three 
different  years  of  the  College  course,  the  Colgate  "C"  for  active 
participation  as  athletes  in  some  regular  branches  of  College 
athletics,  two  at  least  of  these  "CV  to  be  in  different  branches. 
This  prize  will  be  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken 
the  whole  college  course  in  this  institution,  and  who  have 
maintained  an  average  standing  for  the  whole  course  of  not 
less  than  B. 

INTER  COLLEGIATE  DEBATE  MEDALS 

The  Class  of  1890,  at  its  reunion  in  1910,  provided  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  inter  collegiate 
debating.  Gold  medals  are  given  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  participating  in  one  or  more  inter  collegiate  debates  in 
the  Senior  year. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1910  DEBATE  CUP 

The  Class  of  1910,  at  its  graduation,  provided  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  trophy  cup,  the  possession  of  which  is  to  be 
competed  for  each  year  by  teams  representing  the  sophomore 
and  freshman  classes.  The  class  winning  the  debate  has  the 
privilege  of  inscribing  its  name  upon  the  cup. 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has 
made  out  his  list  of  studies  and  had  it  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of   the   College. 

The  stud}''  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  and  by  all  instructors  to  whom  the 
student  is  to  recite  during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  not  later  than  five  o'clock,  P.  M..  of 
the  second  day  of  the  First  Semester  or  the  second  day  after 
the  blank  is  first  procured.  Studies,  when  thus  registered,  ma)7 
be  changed  only  by  consent  of  the  officers  concerned  and  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one 
semester  may  be  taken,  except  in  the  last  semester  of  the  course, 
when  only  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  course 
will  be  required. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  Freshman  year  will  exclude  the  student  so 
conditioned  from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until 
such  condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

Students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must  devote  a  part 
of  the  Freshman  year  to  making  up  these  deficiencies,  and 
must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  Freshman 
work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean. 

Any  student  may  elect  one  or  two  extra  hours  (but  not  to 
exceed  seventeen  in  all)  with  the  approval  of  departments 
prepared  to  grant  them.  If  his  average  grade  for  the  semester 
shall  prove  to  be  A,  full  credit  will  be  given;  if  it  isB,  ontyone 
extra  hour  will  be  allowed,  even  though  two  were  elected; 
if  the  grade  is  C,  there  will  be  no  credit  for  the  extra  work. 
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In  registering  a  student's  electives,  work  to  be  taken  over 
in  class  must  be  given  the  preference,  and  a  reduced  amount  of 
advanced  work  must  be  taken. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat 
less  than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand,  students  who  enter 
with  conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than 
four  years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  se- 
cure credit  for  extra  hours). 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  courses  in  more  than 
four  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

No  subject  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  unless  it  has 
been  pursued  in  College  for  at  least  five  semester  hours. 

No  petition  to  change  an  elective,  for  the  Second  Semester* 
will  be  entertained  if  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College, 
or  the  Faculty,  later  than  the  last  Saturday  of  the  First  Semes- 
ter. 

For  each  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  required  in  laboratory 
work,  field  work,  and  drawing  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Any  student  whose  semester  average  is  C  or  above  in  any 
subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on  that  subject 
or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to  one  more  trial 
and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and  failing  on  the  second 
trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in  class.  Any 
student  whose  semester  average  falls  below  C  in  any  subject, 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  but  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  subject  over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who 
fails  to  present  himself  for  any  special  or  term  examination,  un- 
less previously  excused,  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass 
such  examination.  Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed 
number  of  absences  in  his  gymnasium  work  must  either  for  each 
extra  absence  take  two  hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year  with 
the  following  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Director. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  meet  all  bills  promptly, 
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whether  due  to  the  University  Treasurer,  the  Library,  or  any 
department  of  college  work.  Delinquency  may  result  in  sus- 
pension from  recitations  or  examinations  at  the  discretion  of 
the    authorities. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  class  will  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  standings  for 
the  Second  Semester  of  members  of  the  Senior  class  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  not  later  than  Monday  next 
after  the  close  of  the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior 
class  shall  be  delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  P.  M., 
of  the  Saturday  before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No 
student  who  is  delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first 
Saturday  night  of  the  Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year  will 
be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  Commencement  speaker. 

SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  to  complete  any  subject  or  branch  of  a  sub- 
ject may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  semester  at  the  instructor's 
discretion,  but  only  during  the  regular  hours  for  recitation  in 
that  subject.  Such  examinations  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  conducting  the  course.  No 
fee  is  required. 

Special  examinations  given  after  a  course  is  finished,  to 
make  up  a  failure  in  the  final  examination  or  any  other  defi- 
ciency in  the  course,  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Special  Examiner.  Only  one  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
take  such  a  special  examination;  and  if  the  student  fails  to 
pass,  the  deficiency  shall  stand  until  it  is  removed  or  counter- 
balanced by  regular  work  in  the  class  room. 

The  Special  Examiner  will  conduct  such  examinations 
on  the  first  three  Saturdays  of  each  semester  and  on  Saturday 
of  each  final-examination  week.  Other  appointments  may 
be  made  with  the  special  examiner,  but  only  for  some  conven- 
ient time  during  a  final-examination  week. 
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Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  up  the  work  at  any  one  of  these  appoint- 
ed dates  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that 
examination.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  collected  for  each 
special   examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  year 
but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  year,  they  will 
come  under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Students'  Association  and  with 
the  ratification  of  the  College  Faculty,  all  examinations  will 
be  conducted  under  the  Honor  System.  The  full  Constitution 
of  the  Honor  System,  (College  Prints  No.  1),  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Semester. 
In  brief,  the  Honor  System  places  each  student  upon  his  honor 
as  a  gentleman  neither  to  receive  nor  give  aid  during  an  ex- 
examination  and  each  examination  paper  is  to  bear  a  signed 
statement  that  the  paper  has  been  written  under  these  con- 
ditions. All  cases  of  dishonesty  are  to  be  reported  by  any  stu- 
dent observing  them  to  a  committee  of  students  appointed 
to  consider  them  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  under  the  rules  of 
the  Honor  System. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  semester's  work  in 
any  department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  reci- 
tations, unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

ABSENCES 

Absence  from  any  class  exercise,  whether  recitation 
written  test,  or  final  examination,  shall  constitute  a  "cut." 

If  no  cuts  are  taken  in  any  course  and  the  student's  se- 
mester work  is  satisfactory,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  hours 
specified  for  that  course,  and  as  many  tenths  of  an  hour  in  ad- 
dition. 

Note. — Thus  a  five  hour  course  with  perfect  attendance  would  give  the  stu- 
dent 5.5  hours,  a  three-hour  course  3.3  hours,  and  so  with  others 
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Each  cut  shall  deduct  one-tenth  of  an  hour  from  this  total. 

Deficiencies  in  hours  resulting  from  excessive  cutting  must 
be  made  up  by  more  faithful  attendance  or  by  extra  hours  in 
succeeding  terms. 

No  credit  for  any  course  will  be  given  for  less  than  one 
hour  except   in   Public   Speaking. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  chapel  at  least  seventy 
times  for  each  semester  of  his  college  course.  Extra  credits 
for  attendance  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  may  be  carried 
over  to  succeeding  semesters.  If,  at  the  end  of  any  semester;  a 
student's  attendance  is  below  the  requirement,  his  college  credits 
will  be  reduced  one-tenth  of  an  hour  for  each  absence  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowed  number  and  this  deduction  will  stand  until 
it  is  removed  by  raising  the  chapel  attendance  to  the  required 
average.  Any  deficiency  in  hours  thus  caused  will  operate  to 
debar  a  student  from  college  organizations  and  prize  competi- 
tions until  it  is  removed. 

PRIZES    AND    HONORS 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will 
be  recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
prize  or  appointment  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance 
conditions,  shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at 
the  time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  exam- 
inations prior  to  the  semester  in  which  such  recognition  is  made. 
No  credit  in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during 
the  semester  of  competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor 
for  any  prize. 

No  student  who  has  been  awarded  a  prize  in  oratory 
during  his  Senior  year  shall  be  eligible  for  an  appointment  on 
any  succeeding  prize  oration  contest  during  the  same  year  of 
his  course. 

The  Commencement  speakers  shall  be  Chosen  by  the  Fac- 
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ulty  with  reference  to  scholarship  and  literary  and  oratorical 
ability,  with  due  consideration  for  general  fidelity  and  high 
character. 

The  men  selected  to  appear  at  Commencement  shall  be 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking, 
a  course  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  orations,  and  for 
this  course  they  shall  receive  credit  for  three  hours  per  week. 
This  course  shall  be  considered  to  include  all  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  such  men  for  their  public  appearance  at  Commence- 
ment. From  each  member  of  this  course  an  oration  for  grad- 
uation is  due  on  the  sixth  Thursday  before  Commencement, 
and  any  member  of  this  course  who  shall  not  present  his  ora- 
tion by  the  time  specified  shall  be  debarred  from  all  recitations 
until  the  oration  is  presented. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Only  those  who  have  taken  and  passed  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and  who  shall 
have  no  deficiencies  (including  entrance  conditions)  that  are 
more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  participation 
in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  Special 
students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the  basis  of 
the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are  registered.  By 
active  participation  in  conduct  and  management  is  understood 
the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  director  in  any  such  organi- 
zation, or  membership  in  any  college  exhibiting  organization, 
contesting  athletic  team,  or  publishing  board.  No  student 
will  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  more  than  two  such  organizations  during  the  same 
semester. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to 
give  one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making 
any  contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  and  no  engage- 
ments may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  this  committee. 
The  accounts  of  all  student  organizations  must  be  submitted 
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by  the  treasurers  of  such  organizations  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  end  of  each  semester  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  Junior  Promenade  Committee  shall  be  required  to 
present  their  plans  for  approval  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations,  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the    event. 

No  student  who  shall  register  as  a  member  of  a  class  lower 
than  the  one  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  any  part  of 
the  preceding  year  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in 
conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations.  If,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  class  standing  shall  have  been  caused  either 
by  protracted  illness  or  necessary  absence  from  college,  the 
case  may  be  heard  before  the  Committee  on  Student  Organi- 
zations. After  such  hearing,  if  the  committee  shall  consider 
it  wise,  and  such  action  is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  the  student 
may  be  restored  to  eligibility  in  all  student  organizations. 
This  regulation  shall  also  apply  to  any  student  who  shall  change 
from  a  special  to  a  regular  course,  providing  that  in  so  doing 
he  shall  register  with  a  class  lower  than  the  one  with  which 
he  entered    college. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  Department  from  which 
he  comes. 

DEGREES 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they    have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled 
all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines 
to  the  Library. 

GRADES 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  is  authorized,  if  requested 
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in  writing  so  to  do  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student, 
to  send  regularly  semester  by  semester,  his  average  grade  in  each 
subject  together  with  the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
the  close  of  each  semester.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a 
student,  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject. 
The  three  passing  grades  are  to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade 
A,  9  and  upwards  on  the  scale  of  10;  Grade  B  8-9;  Grade  C, 
6  5-8.  D  indicates  a  deficiency  that  may  be  made  up.  F  in- 
dicates  failure. 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant,  A.  B.  Hamilton 

Edward  Hires  Clayton,  B.  S.  Hamilton 

John  William  Douglass,  A.  B.  Poolville 

Frederick  Ames  McCollum,  A.  B.  Hamilton 


SENIOR 
Roy  Edwin  Abbey 
Edgar  Stewart  Barnes 
Ralph  Fleming  Bates 
Byron  Lee  Bixby 
Leslie  Edgar  Bliss 
Earl  Van  Dusen  Burdick 
Charles  Willis  Clark 
Frank  John  Davis 
Ernest  Ambrose  Dockstader 
Donald  Sawin  Douglass 
Charles  Ralph  Enders 
Charles  Foster  Ferry 
George  Edison  Fisher 
Eugene  Francis  Flaherty 
John  Leo  Foley 
Herbert  Howard  Foster 
Marsh  Carey  Foster 
Clifford  Marsden  Goodier 
Joseph  Herbert  Hassmer 
Albert  William  Hughes 
Orin  Leach  Irish 
Harvey  Wheeler  Jackson 
Percy  Dunster  Jennings 
Herbert  Fred  Keyser 
Francis  Edward  Leonard 
Herbert  Lisle 


CLASS 

S  Hamilton 

A  Newburgh 

A  Mystic,   Conn. 

S  Hamilton 

A  Newport 

A  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

A  West  Bloomfield 

A  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  Omaha,  Neb. 

S  Ridgefield  Park,   N.  J. 

S  Masonville 

A  Smithton,  Pa. 

A  Hamilton 

A  New  Britain,  Conn. 

A  Erie,  Pa. 

S  Auburn 

A  Clayville 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Hamilton 

A  Hudson  Falls 

A  Herkimer 

A  Hamilton 

A  North  Sutton,  N.  H. 

S  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

A  Troy 


no 


Students 


Joseph  Boyer  Loucks 
Leonard  Jerome  Matteson 
Archie  Shepard  Merrill 
Frank  Elbert  Midkiff 
George  Sayre  Miller 
Mott  Miller 
Hallett  Ray  Pierce 
John  Gwilym  Reese 
Alwin  John  Schied 
Thomas  Schoonmaker 
Earl  Eugene  Smith 
George  Messenger  Smith 
Stanley  Sherwood  Smith 
Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell 
Clayton  Rhinehart  Stoddard 
Howard  Gale  Stokes 
Ernest  Dunham  Thompson 
Garfield  Arthur  Van  Derhule 
Robert  Scott  Wallis 
Norman  Bonnell  Wardlaw 
Archy  Hile  Webb 
Myron  Nelson  Wescott 
Sylvanus  Arnold  Zimmerman 


A  New  York  City 

A  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

A  Malone 

A  Stonington,  III. 

S  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S  Vernon  Center 

S  Wrentham,  Mass. 

A  East  Creek 

S  Utica 

S  Parksville 

A  Amsterdam 

S  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

A  Camillus 

A  Carthage 

A  Jamestown 

A  Watertown 

S  Ardena,  N.  J. 

A  Endicott 

A  Chester,  Pa. 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Bradford 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Maurice  Elwyn  Alcorn 
Julius  Houseman  Amberg 
Samuel  Dwight  Arms,  Jr. 
Ernest  Hamlin  Baker 
Robert  Blaine  Baker 
Phillip  Sidney  Baldwin 
Stanley  Everett  Baldwin 
Ronald  Phillips  Barnum 
Henry  Jay  Bigelow 
Victor  Winfred  Blackney 
Wayland  Hoyt  Blanding 
Frederick  William  Bonawitz 


S  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Syracuse 

A  Poughkeepsie 

S  Earlville 

S  Great   Bend,    Pa. 

A  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Chateaugay 

A  Angola 

A  Gouverneur 

A  Brooklyn 


Students 


in 


Guy  G rover  Bridges 
Charles  Knute  Burgedahl 
Carlisle  Lloyd  Cain 
William  Francis  Carney 
Clarence  A.  Castimore 
Clyde  Leary  Chamberlin 
Ambrose  Augustine  Clegg 
Harry  Francis  Collins 
Frederick  William  Connolly 
Sherman  Harold  Conrad 
Roscoe  Conkling  Cook 
Mark  DeGraff 
Clarence  Sheldon  Dike 
Maurice  Jonah  Dinnerstein 
Maurice  H.  Esser 
Matthew  Page  Gaffney 
Sherrill  Benjamin  Greene 
Carley  Watson  Halsey 
William  Edgar  Hewitt 
Robert  Frederick  Isham 
Rufus  Elnathan  Ives 
Harry  Spencer  Jones 
Norden  Reginald  Jones 
Percy  Clark  Joy 
Edwin  Eugene  Judd 
Samuel  Kaplan 
Bernard  Eugene  Kelley 
Ralph  John  Kelley 
Irving  Clarence  King- 
George  McLaren  Lattimer 
George  Washington  Leith 
Daniel  Lenihan 
Edward  Wallker  Leonard 
John  Tyndal  Loeber 
Walter  Leonard  Marshall 
Richard  Thurman  McCoy 
Hiram  Ward  McGraw 


S  Massena 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Bayside 

S  Bloomingdale 

A  Waverly 

S  Franklin 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Flushing 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  Atlantic  Cily,  N.  J. 

S  Troy,  III. 

A  Rochester 

A  Lake  Placid 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Williamson 

S  Warren,  Ohio 

A  New  York  City 

S  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  Lake  Placid 

S  Guilford 

S  Barneveld 

S  Stittville 

S  Atlantic  City  N.  J. 

S  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Hamilton 

S  Hudson    Falls 

S  Geneva 

A  Newport 

S  Woodside 

S  Laurel  Hill 

A  Auburn 

S  South    Orange,  N.  J. 

A  Port  Chester 

A  Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

A  Hamilton 
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Students 


Freeman  Arthur  Maclntyre 
Philip  Joseph  Meany 
Elmer  Williams  Moore 
Frederick  Schauffler  Osterheld 
Philo  Woodworth  Parker 
George  Leslie  Everett  Parry- 
Harry  Paul  Piper,  Jr. 
Arthur  John  Rider 
Harry  John  Rowe 
John  Neejer  Sarvay 
Emil  Schradieck 
Cline  Lewis  Smith 
Edgar  Charles  Smith 
James  Parker  Smith 
Lee  Brown  Smith 
Rodney  Lawrence  Smith 
Ernest  Wentworth  Spencer 
Albert  Edward  Stone 
William  James  Thompson 
Clarence  Howe  Thurber 
Marion  Ernest  Townsend 
George  Frederic  Turnbull 
Frederick  John  Twogood 
Leonard  Marshall  Vincent 
Earl  Martin  Washburn 
Walter  Elwood  Wilcox 
William  Elgin  Wilkinson 
Albert  Allen  Witson 
Claude  Knapp  Wood 
Joseph  Zierler 


A  Argyle 

S  Auburn 

S  Flushing 

S  Stoughton,   Wis. 

S  Morrisville 

A  Waterford 

S  Morristown,  N.J. 

S  Hamilton 

A  Utica 

A  Cortland 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Lassellsville 

A  Troy 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

S  Newark  Valley 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Hudson  Falls 

A  Mattapan,  Mass. 

S  Rensselaer 

A  Brattleboro,   Vt. 

S  Hammondsport 

A  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S  Oneida 

S  Three  Mile  Bay 

S  Hartford 

A  Mystic,  Conn. 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Hammondsport 

A  Brooklyn 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Leon  Louis  Aber 
Harrison  Boyd  Ash 
Theodore  David  Bartels 
Elmer  Morse  Benedict 
James  Edward  Beyer 


A  Hamilton 

A  Unadilla 

A  Brooklyn 

A  Utica 

S  Medina 


Students 
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Harold  Bradford  Blanchard 
Frederick  Almon  Bond 
Scott  Lane  Brown 
John  Hayward  Browning 
Ralph  Newton  Bullock 
Russell  Victor  Burkhard 
Edward  Buckley  Campbell 
Lyle  Bishop  Chapman 
John  William  Chorley 
Theodore  Harvey  Clark 
Philip  Erastus  Corning 
Harold  Fiske  Cotter 
Harold  Hamilton  Crocheron 
Hobart  Oakes  Davidson 
Guy  Pratt  Davis 
William  Davis 
Walter  Eber  Divine 
James  Lee  Ellenwood 
Cecil  Earl  Fanning 
Cornelius  Fersch 
Norman  Joseph  Gaynor 
Joseph  Howard  Gibbs 
DeAlton  Fay  Gould 
Howard  Pardee  Griffin 
Jonathan  Grout 
David  Irving  Guthrie 
William  Harrison  Haigh 
Walter  Charles  Hammond 
Dorr  Parmelee  Hartson 
Thomas  Jefferson  Healy 
Cortlandt  Welling  Hendnckson 
Robert  George  Ingraham 
Dyer  Tillinghast  Jones 
Allen  Elick  Kennedy 
Frank  Albert  King 
Hale  W  Kingsbury 
Otto  Frederick  Laegeler 


A  North   Uxbridge,  Mass. 

A  Meadville,  Pa. 

A  Leondardsville 

A  North  Norwich 

A  Coscob,   Conn. 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Cohoes 

S  Utica 

S  Skaneateles 

S  Hamilton 

S  Auburn 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Montclair,  N.  J. 

S  Holland  Patent 

A  Potsdam 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Hartford,   Conn. 

A  Dannemora 

A  Hamilton 

A  New    York  City 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Weedsport 

S  Sherburne 

A  Binghamton 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Port  Chester 

A  Brattleboro,    Vt. 

S  Amsterdam 

S  Mexico 

S  Bennington,  Vt. 

S  Flushing 

S  Binghamton 

A  Norway 

S  Brooykln 

S  Shushan 

S  Hancock 

A  Newburgh 
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Students 


Carl  Edis  Lewis 
Lester  Roe  Loomis 
Theo  Barrett  Lull 
Lester  Thomas  Mallery 
James  Clark  Megraw,  Jr. 
Howard  Clyde  Miller 
Robert  Webber  Moore,  Jr. 
David  Musk 

Phineas  Barton  Myers,  Jr. 
Evans  Oliver  Nelson 
Frank  Nicholas  Neubauer 
Frederick  Robert  Neubauer 
William  Arthur  Onderdonk 
Thomas  Warren  Philipps 
Clarence  Arthur  Piatt 
Guy  Pollard  Rego 
Carlos  McDonald  Rice 
Dudley  Bell  Rich 
Lewis  Earl  Roland 
Lawrence  Valentine  Roth 
Jacob  Rush 

Paul  Albertus  Saunders 
Willis  Giles  Saunders 
Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan 
Cesidio  Simboli 
John  Raymond  :Sindlinger 
George  Lloyd  Singley 
Delmar  Francis  Sisson 
Lee  Austen  Spencer 
Adan  Nathaniel  Stanton 
Wesley  Elisha  Steele 
Andrew  Nelson  Stiglitz 
James  Erwin  Sweet 
Roberts  Burton  Thomas 
Elmer  Tyler  Thompson 
Hobart  Sanford  Van  Nostrand 
Joseph  Henry  Vatcher 


S  Watertown 

A  Binghamton 

5  Edmeston 

6  Windsor 

S  Moores,  Pa. 

A  Morris 

S  Hamilton 

S  Brooklyn 

S  Morristown,    N.  J. 

S  New   York  City 

A  College  Point 

A  College  Point 

A  Adams    Center 

S  Granville,  Ohio 

S  Amsterdam 

S  Oriskany   Falls 

S  Central  Square 

S  New    York   City 

S  Willimstown 

A  Buffalo 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Leonardsville 

S  Leonardsville 

S  Albany 

A  Rome,  Italy 

S  Port  Chester 

A  Meadville,  Pa. 

S  Wellsbridge 

S  Oswego 

A  Corning 

A  Holcomb 

A  Vernon 

S  Hamilton 

S  Watkins 

A  Rensselaer 

S  Little    Neck 

A  Boston,   Mass. 


Students 
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George  Vaughan,  Jr. 
Morton  Lewis  Vaughan 
Robert  Eugene  Vaughn 
Irving  Lepe  Walenstein 
Harlan  Murch  Walker 
Kenneth  Tracy  Webber 
Frederic  Barker  Weed 
Harry  Morehouse  Wellott 
Sperry  Giles  Wheeler 
Franklin  I  Winter 
Glenn  Aldrich  Wood 
Lee  Willcox  Woodman 


S  Roselle,    N.  J. 

S  Ogdensburg 

S  Portville 

A  Brooklyn 

S  North  Adams,  Mass. 

S  Central  Square 

S  Potsdam 

A  Red  Creek 

A  East  Bloomfield 

A  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

S  Constantia 

A  Earlville 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Edward  Howard  Adler 
Charles  Roger  Albright 
Louis  Jeremiah  Altieri 
Bruce  Landers  Babcock 
Orin  Clarkson  Baker,  Jr. 
Charles  Lewis  Beardslee  Baldwin 
Raymond  Addison  Barkhuf 
Eugene  Manassah  Berry 
Henry  Richmond  Berry 
Ralph  Blumberg 
Alvah  Wayland  Bourne,  Jr. 
Orville  McDowell  Boyce 
George  Washington  Brady 
Franklin  George  Brehmer 
Alphonso  Vincent  Brisson 
Richard  Henry  Brown,  Jr. 
Oswald  Clayton  Buchanan 
William  La  Verne  Clavell 
Aden  Robert  Clawson 
James  Eaton  Cooper 
Theodore  Harold  Corey 
Harold  Eugene  Crossman 
Albert  Nelson  Crouch 


S  Brooklyn 

A  Newark,  N.J. 

S  New  York  City 

A  Willet 

S  New  York  City 

S  Great  Bend,    Pa. 

S  Amsterdam 

A  Putney,  Vt. 

A  Poolville 

A  Brooklyn 

S  Auburn 

S  Hartford 

A  New  Britain,  Conn. 

S  Syracuse 

S  Clayville 

S  Flushing 

A  Corning 

S  Waterloo 

S  Lodi 

S  Little  Falls 

A  Wollaston,  Mass. 

A  Hamilton 

S  Troy 
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Students 


Floyd  Wilson  Crouch 
Arthur  Knapp  Cunningham 
Henry  Francis  Dauphin 
Paul  Root  Davison 
Alfred  Leo  Diebolt 
Henry  Peter  Dockstader 
George  Harold  Dose 
Howard  Raymond  Drake 
James  Ambrose  Dunigan 
William  West  Eaton 
Raymond  Leone  Edie 
Arthur  Joseph  Edson 
Forrest  Rogers  Edwards 
Howard  King  Ellis 
Carleton  Hugh  Evans 
Harry  Stone  Fall 
Henry  Clay  Ferguson 
Lyell  Ely  Ferris 
Edwin  Wainwright  Fielder,  Jr. 
Glenn  Harmon  Fredenburg 
Charles  Emerson  Goodenow 
Daniel  Henry  Gowing,  Jr. 
Edwin  Clair  Granger 
Jerome  Edmund  Graves 
Walter  Robert  Greenwood 
Henry  Paul  Hallowell 
Edwin  William  Hammond 
Leland  Terry  Hanford 
Robert  Rae  Harkness 
Raymond  Head  Hatch 
Stanley  Burtis  Hazzard 
William  Hillman,  Jr. 
Mark  Douglass  Hoadley 
Charles  John  Hooker 
John  Paul  Horan 
Norman  Harry  Howard 
Ralph  Lionel  Hudson 


aS"  Oneonta 

A  New  York  City 

S  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

S  San  Antonio,  Texas 

S  Buffalo 

A  Elmira 

S  Hempstead 

S  Elmira 

A  Rochester 

A  Hamilton 

A  Greenwich 

A  Oneonta 

S  Franklin 

S  Ellicottville 

A  Holland  Patent 

S  Philadelphia 

S  Amsterdam 

A  Springfield  Center 

S  Brooklyn 

A  Philadelphia 

S  Detroit,  Mich. 

S  Syracuse 

S      Unadilla  Forks 

S  Roselle,  N.  J. 

A  Newburgh 

A  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

S      Amsterdam 

S      Norwalk,  Ohio 

S      Delhi 

S      New  York  City 

A  Mount  Vernon 

S      Mount  Vernon 

S      Earlville 

S      Sinclairville 

S      Rome 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S      East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Students 
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Charles  Deloss  Humphries 
Ellery  Channing  Huntington,  Jr. 
Fonda  Bernard  Johnson 
Stuart  Mitchell  Ketchum 
James  Charles  Kingston 
Charles  Stanley  Knapp 
Arthur  Stannard  Knothe 
Clarence  Eugene  Koeppe 
Alfred  Robert  Kraemer 
Carl  William  Kuehne 
John  Andrew  Lanni 
Edwin  Woodruff  Leary 
Lewis  Edward  Weston  Lepper 
Enor  Edward  Lundin 
William  Leo  MacDonnell 
Noble  Isaac  Mack 
Harvey  Daniel  Mackey 
Harry  Reuben  McDougall 
James  Anson  McLaughlin 
Nathaniel  Daniel  McLaughlin 
Ray  Lawrence  Merrill 
William  Furman  Merrill 
Carlton  Olsson  Miller 
William  Henry  Nicholson 
Charles  Harry  Nunn 
Ernest  Emil  Parker 
Leo  Martin  Pasquin 
William  Allen  Peck 
Clarence  John  Perin 
Edward  Welton  Perry 
Frederick  Almond  Peterson 
Lynn  Ernest  Pickard 
Robert  Samuel  Pindar 
Alfred  Charles  Ramsay 
Kenton  Chickering  Reed 
Charles  Edward  Riley 
Harvey  Wild  Roberts 


S  McGraw 

A  Hamilton 

S  Clyde 

A  New    Rochelle 

S  Portland,  Conn. 

A  Greenwich,  Conn. 

S  New  York  City 

S  Nunda 

S  College  Point 

S  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

S  Rochester 

A  Auburn 

S  Marlboro,  Mass. 

S  Quincy,  Mass. 

S  Hamilton 

S  Superior,  Wis. 

S  Franklin 

A  Argyle 

S  Randolph 

S  Massena 

A  Malone 

S  Moore,  Pa. 

S  Wilmington,  Del. 

S  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S  Port  Chester 

S  Flushing 

S  Carthage 

S  Camden 

A  Hamilton 

S  Dalton,  Mass. 

S  Dansville 

S  Munnsville 

S  Auburn 

S  Oil  City,  Pa. 

S  Oneida 

S  Utica 
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Students 


Denton  D wight  Robinson 
Alfred  DeVerne  Robson 
Karl  Beckley  Rollins 
John  James  Roy 
Howard  John  Simons 
George  McCrea  Skinner 
Abel  Howard  Smith 
Stanley  Bennett  Smith 
Ira  Miller  Stanton 
Claud  Delos  Steffenhagen 
Perry  Judson  Stevenson 
Arthur  Peter  Stipp 
Franklin  John  Stowitts 
William  Howard  Stuart 
Harry  Reed  Sullivan 
Thomas  Talbot  Sullivan 
Earl  Richard  Templeton 
Don  Klein  Tinling 
Wilbur  Southwood  Vaughan 
Edmund  Henry  Walker 
William  Edward  Walker 
Harry  Walltropp 
Clifford  Slater  Wheeler 
James  Fenton  Whipple 
Menotto  Dalzell  Wilson 
Walter  Gordon  Witt 
Allison  Edgar  Woolsey 
Fred  Loran  Wright 


A  Nunc!  a 

S  Rome 

S  New  York  City 

S      Utica 

A  Port  Chester 

A  Bainbridge 

S  Greene 

S  Jordanville 

A  Newfane 

A  West  Valley 

A  Washington,  D.  C. 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  Palatine  Bridge 

A  Hamilton 

S  Massena  Springs 

S  Massena  Springs 

S  Buffalo 

S  Seattle,  Wash. 

S  Roselle,  N.  J. 

S  West  Edmeston 

S  Amsterdam 

S  College  Point 

S  Stamford,  Conn. 

S  Cooperstown 

A  Cranberry,  Pa. 

S  Lebanon,  Ind. 

A  Rosendale 

S  Philadelphia 


Students 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Caleb  Russell  Carrick 

Buffalo 

Elwin  Hibbert  Dimock 

Centerville,  Nova  Scotia 

Stanley  Matthew  Hart 

Hornell 

Titus  Sheard  Hose 

Little  Falls 

William  Griswold  Hurlbert,  Jr. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Thomson  Kingsford 

Oswego 

Alfred  Barnard  Lawrence 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Frank  Joseph  Lennon 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  Clark  Lewis 

Hamilton 

Frederick  Gould  Lyman 

Alexandria  Bay 

Ralph  Wallace  Richards 

Altoona,  Pa. 

SUMMARY 

Graduate  Students 

- 

4 

Seniors           - 

- 

49 

Juniors 

_ 

79 

Sophomores 

- 

91 

Freshmen 

_ 

125 

Special  Students 

- 

11 

Total 


359 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 


JUNE  19-22,  1910 


SUNDAY 


10:30  a.  m.        Baccalaureate    Sermon    by    President    Bryan. 
7:30  p.  m.       Sermon    before    the    Education    Society    and 
the    Theological  Seminary  by   the    Reverend 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


MONDAY 

9:30  a.  m.  Senior  Chapel  Service.     College  Chapel. 

10:00  a.  m.  Class    Day   Exercises.     Campus. 

3:00  p.  m.  Class    of  1884  Prize  Debate.     Opera  House. 

8:00  p.  m.  Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.  m.        Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society.     Taylor  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.       Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  University 

Taylor  Hall. 
10:30  a.  m.       Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Berry.  * 
12:30  p.  m.       Class    Reunions.      Places     of     meetings      ar- 
ranged   for  by  Class  Secretaries. 

3:00  p.  m.       Ninety-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education 
Society. 

4:30  a.  m.        Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

7:15  p.  m.       Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

8:00  p.  m.       Public  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.     Ad- 
dress by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

9:00  p.  m.       Fraternity    Reunions.     Chapter    Houses. 
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WEDNESDAY 

9:30  a.  m.       Forming  of  the  Procession.       Gymnasium. 
10:00  a.  m.       The  College  Commencement. 

The   University  Commencement. 
12:30  p.  m.       Alumni     Dinner.     Gymnasium. 

4:00  p.  m.       Reception.     President's  House. 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  22,  1910 


BACHELOR    OF    ARTS 


Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 
Frank  Louis  LeBuekelaer 
Homer  Levi  Lodge 
John  William  Douglass 
Stanley  Riddell  Greene 
Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
Alexander  Carson  Hanna 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Joseph  Karl  Kronenberg 
David  Levy 
Daniel  Matthew  Lynch 
Edward  Thomas  MacDonnell 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 
John  Francis  McGough 
George  Abbott  Merrill 
Walter  Cattell  Newcomb 
Matthew  Rial  Pack 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
William  Noel  Roberts 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 


Waverly,  Pa. 

Hamilton 

Oneida 

Hamilton 

Bouckville 

Ogdensburg 

Poolville 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Buffalo 

Ransomville 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn 

Newport 

Hamilton 

Ashland 

Marcy 

Solsville 

Moores,  Pa. 

Newport,  N.  J. 

Stillwater 

Hurleyville 

Holland  Patent 

Scranton,   Pa. 

College  Point 
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Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
John  Williams  Taylor 
Arthur  Newlon  Thomas 
William  Thomson 
John  Benjamin  Warner 
Earl  Kellogg  Webb 
Arthur  Stoddard   Whitney 
Don  Ephriam  Williams 
Hal  John  York 


Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Adams 

Gouverneur 

Franklin 

Holland  Patent 

Plainfield,  N.     J. 

Theresa 

West  Edmeston 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Elmer  Josiah  Anderson 
Herbert  Bartholomew 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Harold  Douglas  Buell 
Leon  Abbott  Campbell 
Harrie  Leroy  Casler 
Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Earl  Hunter  Collester 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Frank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Albert  Tatum  Davis 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
William  Beattie  Dunning 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Otto  Washington  Greene 
Charles  Veber  Hartson 
Wallace  Clark  Hulburt 
Harold  Jones 
Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
William  Francis  McNally 
James  Campbell  McOwan 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
William  Stanley  Murray 


N.J. 


N.  J. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Elmira 

Hamilton 

Earlville 

Newport, 

Parish 

Lincrojt, 

Madison 

Auburn 

Ajton 

Saranac  Lake 

Brooklyn 

Auburn 

Verona 

Clarkston,   Mich. 

Clarkston,  Mich. 

Hamilton 

Maple  View 

Holland  Patent 

Brooklyn 

Hamilton 

Interlaken 

Marcellus 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Byron 

Bradford,  Pa 
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Selah  Ellsworth  Northway  Marcellus 

Charles  Augustus  Olcott  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds  Essex 

Ernest  Bert  Russell  Massena 

George  Frederick  Smith  College  Point 

Howard  J.  Whitman  Bainbridge 

Clarence  Leo  Woodman  Hamilton 

Carl  William  Ziegler  Scranton,  Pa. 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

George  Pitt  Beers  Emporia,    Florida 

George  Henry  Simons  Troy 

Ralph  Howard  Tibbals  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 

MASTER    OF  ARTS 

(Upon  Examination) 

Frederick  Leslie  Anderson  Jordan 

Archie  Roy  Bangs  Webster,   Me. 

James  Austin  Huntley  Brooklyn 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson  Bradford,   Pa. 

Harry  Melbourne  Manzer  Millville,  N.  B. 

Malcolm  Lewis  Orchard  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Robert  Calvin  Ward                          x  Pavilion 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE) 

(Upon  Examination) 

Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck  West  Winfield 

John  Augustus  Lahey  Massena 


HONORARY 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Everett  Edwin  Risley,  Utica,  New  York 

"A  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1900,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  An  able  and  successful  lawyer.  Since  1908  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  pub  He  official  he 
has  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  his  work  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  financial  and  political  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  His  career  has  already  given  abundant  evidence  of 
his  sagacity,  his  legal  learning,  and  his  high  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terests." 
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DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Elmer  Howard  Loomis,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University  in  the  class  of  1883,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Strassburg 
Germany,  in  1893.  From  1883  to  1890,  Instructor  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  in  Colgate  Academy.  Since  1894,  Instructor,  Assistant 
Professor  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  Princeton  University.  An 
ardent  student,  a  fruitful  investigator,  an  inspiring  teacher,  a  broad- 
minded  educator,  he  worthily  represents  what  is  soundest  and  best 
in  his  chosen  profession." 


DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURE 

Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University  in  the  class  of  1892,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Yale  University 
in  1895.  Instructor  in  Latin  in  Colgate  University  in  1892-1893. 
Professor  of  English  in  Centre  College  from  1895  to  1897,  in  Kenyon 
College  from  1897  to  1900,  and  in  Oberlin  College  since  1900.  A  broad 
and  cultivated  scholar,  an  able  and  successful  teacher,  a  finished 
and  effective  writer,  he  has  attained  to  a  notable  degree  of  literary 
distinction." 

Ulysses  Grant  Weatherby,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University  in  the  class  of  1890,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Cornell  University 
in  1894.  Graduate  student  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Leipzig  in  1893-1894.  Assistant  and  Associate  Professor  of  History 
from  1895  to  1899,  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 
since  1899,  in  the  University  of  Indiana.  Combining  sound  and 
accurate  learning  with  marked  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  record  has 
been  one  of  successful  effort  in  the  field  of  college  education." 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Reverend  Daniel  Hunt  Clare,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

"Graduated  from  Colgate  University  in  the  class  of  1895,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1898,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Pastor  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
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1903tol910,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Now  pastor  at 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  During  the  years  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  University  life  as  student  and  as  pastor,  he  won  our  hearts  by  his 
lovable  personality,  commanded  our  esteem  by  his  noble  Christian 
character,  and  excited  our  admiration  for  his  varied  and  singula! 
gifts  as  a  preacher  and  a  religious  leader  " 

R  everend  Chester  Fairman  Ralston,  Yonkers,  New  York 

"Graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  In  1894,  received  from  Oberlin  College  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  A  graduate  of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  Pas- 
tor of  important  Baptist  Churches  at  Fredericktown,  Monroeville, 
and  Warren,  Ohio,  and  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Now  pastor  of  the  War- 
burton  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  By  his  distinguish- 
ed abilities  as  a  pastor  and  preacher,  and  by  a  career  of  marked  success 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  he  has  won  cordial  recognition  for 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  character." 

Reverend  Gove  Griffith  Johnson,  New  York  City 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1891  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1894.  Graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1894,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  in  1895.  Pastor  of  prominent  churches  in  Ballston, 
N.  Y.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Now  pastor  of  the  Alex- 
ander Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City.  A  man  of  sterling 
character,  of  fine  intelligence,  of  sound  scholarship,  of  marked  ability 
as  a  preacher  and  an  organizer." 

Reverend  William  Arthur  Stanton,  Kurnool,  India 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1889  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1892.  Graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1892.  For  eighteen  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  India.  During  the 
academic  year  of  1901-1902,  Instructor  in  Practical  Missions  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  To  the  distinction  of  high  intellectual  quali- 
ties and  of  scholarly  attainments,  he  has  added  the  nobler  distinction 
of  a  life  of  consecrated  self-sacrifice." 

Reverend  Riley  Adelbert  Vose,  Owego,  New  York 

"A  graduate  of  Colgate  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1885,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in    1888.      A  gradu 
ate  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1889.     Has  filled  im 
portant  pastorates  in  Kingston,  N.  Y..  Utica,    N.  Y.,  and  Cambridge 
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Mass.,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  large  and  influential  church  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  A  sound  and  eloquent  preacher,  an  efficient  leader  in  all  forms  of 
religious  activity,  his  career  has  been  distinguished  by  earnest  and 
effective  service  to  the  cause  of  the  church." 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Lieutenant-General  Nelson     Appleton    Miles,    U.  S.  A. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Enlisting  as  a  volunteer  in  1861,  he  attained,  grade  by  grade,  the 
rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
commanded  an  army  corps.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered 
the  regular  army,  and  rose  to  be  Major-General.  In  1895,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  Army,  holding  that  position 
until  his  retirement  in  1903.  In  1900,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General.  This  striking  life-record  represents  many  de- 
tails of  distinguished  and  patriotic  service  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  abroad.  Of  unique  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  61st 
N.  Y.  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  in  which  were  the  companies  of  Captain 
Broady  and  Captain  Brooks,  raised  in  this  vicinity  and  containing 
several  students  and  graduates  of  this  University.  His  achievements 
as  a  man  of  action  have  been  supplemented  by  accomplishment  as 
an  author  on  military  subjects,  personal  recollections  and  travel. 
By  his  deeds,  his  abilities,  and  his  character,  he  has  made  his  life  a 
part  of  the  history  of  his  country." 


CONFERRED  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
BRYAN,  OCTOBER  20,  1909 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

John  Mason  Clarke,  Albany,  New  York 

"A  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Amherst  College. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  State 
Geologist  and  Paleontologist  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  man  of 
brilliant  attainments  in  his  chosen  field  of  science,  he  has  achieved 
distinction  as  a  teacher,  an  author,  an  investigator,  and  a  public  ser- 
vant." 
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Frederick  Carlos  Ferry,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

"Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  of  Williams  College.  Master 
of  Arts  of  Harvard  University.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. Graduate  student  in  the  Universities  of  Christiania,  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Gottingen.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  in  Williams  College.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  able 
and  successful  teacher,  a  careful  and  accurate  scholar,  a  wise  and  ef- 
ficient   administrator.''" 


, -DOCTOR' OF  HUMANE   LETTERS  ; 

Hermann  Carl  George  Brandt,  Clinton,  New  York 

"Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Ham* 
ilton  College.  For  many  years,  Professor  of  German  in  Hamilton 
College.  A  native  of  Germany,  he  has  given  abundant  evidence  of 
those  qualities  which  have  made  his  people  the  foremost  scholars 
of  the  world.  While  enriching  our  own  lands  with  the  fruits  of  his 
accurate  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  he  has  been  at  the  same 
time  an  able  and  inspiring  teacher." 

Albert  Granger  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

"A  graduate  of  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1879.  Graduate 
student  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Bonn.  Formerly  Professor  of  Latin 
and  German  in  Colgate  University.  Now  Professor  of  Roman  Liter- 
ature and  History  in  Brown  University.  During  1902-3,  An- 
nual Director  of  the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 
Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  a  teacher,  and  an  author,  he  has  added 
still  further  lustre  to  a  famous  name." 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Frank  Smalley,  Syracuse,  New  York 

"Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Syracuse  University.  Act- 
ing Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  in  1903  and  during  the  academic 
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year  of  1908-9.  An  author,  a  teacher,  and  an  administrator  of  proved 
ability,  he  has  given  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education." 


Frank  Albert  Fetter,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

"A  graduate  of  Indiana  University  in  the  class  of  1891.  Master  of 
Philosophy  of  Cornell  University.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Univer- 
sityof [Halle -Wittenberg.  Graduate  student  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the 
F'cole  de  Droit  of  Paris.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in 
Cornell  University.  He  has  attained  to  marked  distinction  as  a  schol- 
lar,  a  teacher,  and  an  author  in  his  chosen  field  of  studies." 


George  Mather  Forbes,  Rochester,  New  York. 

"Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
An  experienced  teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  For  many  years,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Peadgogy  in 
the  University  of  Rochester.  Commissioner  of  Schools-at-large 
from  1899-1907,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1906, 
in  the  City  of  Rochester.  A  sound  scholar,  an  inspiring  teacher, 
an  efficient  public  servant,  he  has  contributed  largely  and  in  many 
ways  to  the  cause  of  education." 


James  Albert  Woodburn,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

"A  graduate  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Indiana  University.  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  John  Hopkins  University.  Professor  of  American 
History  in  Indiana  University.  He  has  honored  the  noble  profession 
of  the  teacher,  has  made  noteworthy  contributions  as  an  author  in 
the  field  of  historical  study,  and  has  given  long  and  devoted  service 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education." 
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PRIZES 

THE    ALBERT    SMITH     SHELDON    LATIN     PRIZES 

Julius  Houseman  Amberg,  First 

Ronald  Phillips  Barnum,   Second 

THE   JUNIOR-SENIOR   LATIN    PRIZES 

Albert  William  Hughes,  First     Archie  Shepard  Merrill,  Second 

THE     OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

Archie  Shepard  Merrill,  First 
Ernest  Ambrose  Dockstader,  Second  Charles  Foster  Ferry,  Third 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Lee  Brown  Smith,  First  Joseph  Howard  Gibbs,  Second 

THE  ALLEN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

George  McLaren  Lattimer,  First    Rufus  Elnathan  Ives,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Eugene  Francis  Flaherty,  First  Albert  William  Hughes,  Second 

THE    GERMAN     PRIZES 

Albert  Jacob  Salathe,  First       Arthur  Newlon  Thomas,  Second 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 

Class  of  1911 
George  Edison  Fisher,  First  George  Sayre  Miller,  Second 

Class  of  1912 
Samuel  Dwight  Arms,  Jr.,  First   Clarence  A.  Castimore,  Second 

Class  of  1913 
Dyer  Tillinghast  Jones,  First  Jacob  Rush,  Second 

THE   JUNIOR   HISTORICAL   ORATION    PRIZES 

George  Messenger  Smith,  First  John  Leo  Foley,  Second 

THE    EUGENE   A.    ROWLAND   ORATORICAL   PRIZE 

Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
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CLASS    OF    1884    DEBATE    PRIZES 

David   Levy,    First  Edward   Hires   Clayton,    Second 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

Maurice  Richard  Hamm 

THE  FRISBIE  SCHOLARSHIP   PRIZE  FOR  ATHLETES 

Edward  DeMars  Bezant 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Howard  Spencer  Colwell 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
Felix  Frederick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Carl 


Maurice  Richard  Hamm 
William  Dana  Hatch 
Edwin   Foster  Kingsbury 
William  Stanley  Murray 
Darius  Mitteer  Ratcliff 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 
Arthur  Newlon  Thomas 
William  Ziegler 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1910  completed  the 
courses  entitling  them  to  receive  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificates  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education: 

Felix  Fredrick  Garter 
Raymond  Bower  Gibbs 
Charles  Veber  Hartson 
Clarence  Edmund  Howes 
Harold  Jones 
Edwin  Foster  Kingsbury 
Wirt  Smalley  Leonard 
Daniel  Mathew  Lynch 
Lester  Robert  Martin 
Albert  Frederick  McClements 
John  Francis  McGough 
William  Francis  McNally 


Jesse  Swartz  Armstrong 
Willard  William  Bartlett 
Edward  DeMars  Bezant 
Harold  Douglas  Buell 
Thomas  Barton  Chafee 
Isaiah  Milbury  Charlton 
Edward  Hires  Clayton 
Frank  Alonzo  Corbin 
Frank  Louis  DeBeukelaer 
Richard  Joseph  Dobbins 
Homer  Levi  Dodge 
Herbert  Luzern  Franklin 
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James  Campbell  McOwan 
George  Abbot  Merrill 
Josiah  Charles  Merriman 
Marshall  Stafford  Reynolds 
Robert  Alfred  Rundle 
Albert  Jacob  Salathe 
Whitney  Hart  Shepardson 


George  Frederick  Smith 
William  Thomson 
John  Benjamin  Warner 
Earl  •  Kellogg  Webb 
Arthur  Stoddard  Whitney 
Clarence  Leo  Wodman 
Hal  John  York 


Carl  William  Ziegler 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates 
from  any  one  of  the  Collegiate  or  Theological  courses  of  study 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  application, 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes  associate 
members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR   1910-1911 

President 
Benjamin  H.  Pettus  '93,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 
Herbert  Hartwell  Gibbs,  '84,  New  York  City. 
George  W.  Cobb,  '94,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Rev.  G.  P.  Perry,  D.  D.,  '82,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
F.  M.  Loomis,  '85,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Secretary 
Professor  Harold  O.  Whitnall,  A.  M.,  '00,  Hamilton. 

Treasurer 
Stephen   Holden,   '99,    Hamilton. 

Necrologist 
Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY 
AND  VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  D.  D.  '82,  Albany 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Professor  A.  W.  Risley,  '94,  State  Normal  College,  Albany 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  W.  H.  Main,  D.  D.,  '87,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President 
Edward  D.  Mitchell,  '00,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  173  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

President 
Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  '95,  Andover,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 
James  H.  Mason,  '78,  Boston,  Mass. 
Martin  G.  Benedict,  Ph.  D.,  '82,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
F.  Gorham  Brigham,  M.  D.,  '08,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Theodore  V.  Witter,  '08,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary   and  Treasurer 
Francis  A.  Smith,  '96,  33  Pelton  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 

CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

First    Vice    President 
Henry  Thompson,  '72,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Second  Vice  President 
Rev.    Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary),  Danbury,  Conn. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert   Hartwell   Gibbs,    '84,  76   William    St.,  N.    Y.    City. 
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Executive  Committee 
Frank  A.  Butler,  90,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Ambrose  B.  Dean,  '84,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Walter  C.  Cramp,  M.  D.,  '00,  349  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  '00,  14  Trinity  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Wayne  A.  Root,  '05,  102  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

President 
Eugene  A.  Rowland,  '84,  Rome 

Vice  President 
Herbert  R.  Peck,  Ex.,  '00,  Syracuse 

Secretary 
Harry  E.  Newell,  '94,  741  Onondaga  Co.  Savings  Bank,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Isaac  H.  Munro,  Ex.  '71,  Syracuse 

Chairman  of   Executive  Committee 
Hendrick  S.  Holden,  Ex.  '73,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President 
George  H.  Smith,  '02,  Buffalo 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Judson  S.  Rumsey,  '00,  905  D.  S.  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

COLGATE     ALUMNI     ASSOCIATION     OF     NEBRASKA, 
IOWA   AND    KANSAS 

President 
J.  Hamilton  Merchant,  '87,  1601  Howard  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice  President 
Rev.  C.  J.  Pope,  '83,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Omaha,  Neb. 

COLGATE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

President 
Robert  G.  Seymour,  Jr.,  '97,  Denver,  Col. 

Secretary 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Purinton,  '94,  1372  Franklin  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

COLGATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK 

President 
Nelson  L.  Coleman,  '97,  Potsdam, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Clayton  G.  Mabey,  '98,  Sidney 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

President 
Professor  John  B.  Anderson,  B.  D.,  '96, 

Vice  President 
Professor  John  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  '73 

Treasurer 
Professor  Clement  D.  Child,  Ph.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Professor  Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 

Recording  Secretary 
Albert  S.    Sheldon,  A.  M.,  '73 


CALENDAR 


1910 

Sept. 

22 

Sept.  22 

-24 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

29 

Nov. 

8 

Nov.  24 

-26 

Dec. 

16 

Dec. 

24 

1911 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

26 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

22 

March 

11 

March 

16 

March 

17 

March 

25 

1911 
April 

April 
April 


Opening  of  First  Semester 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  College 

Chapel,  9  A.  M. 
Entrance     Examinations 
Patrons'    Day 

Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland   Prize   Contest 
Beginning  of  Winter  Recess 

College  Work  Resumed 

First  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.  M. 

Junior  Prize  Orations  due 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

Close  of  First  Semester 

Opening  of  Second  Semester 

First  College  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.   M. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 

Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 

Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 

Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 

Beginning  of  Spring  Recess 


4     College  Work  Resumed 

First  Exercise,  Chapel,  10:10  A.  M. 
8     Junior-Senior  Latin  Prize  papers  due 
16     Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 
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April 

16 

May 

4 

May 

5 

May 

20 

May 

30 

June 

2 

June 

10 

June 

10 

June 

16 

June 

18-21 

Allen  Prize  Essays  due 

Commencement  Orations  due 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

Kingsford    Declamation  Contest 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Senior  Work  closes 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 


1911 


Sept.  21     Opening  of  First  Semester 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation, 

College  Chapel,  9  A.  M. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Patrons'  Day 

Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election   Day,   a   Holiday 
Thanksgiving    Recess 
Rowland    Prize   Contest 
Beginning  of  Winter  Recess 
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